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Wen Daphne Brent ac- 
costed me in the corridor out- 
side the saloon I did not at 
first recognise her. 

The corridor was  insuffi- 
ciently lit by electric bulbs 
placed at long intervals, and 
the hat she wore shaded her 
face darkly. Moreover, at 2 
AM. the social instinct falls to 
zro. At this hour old ac- 
quaintance should be forgot. 
I murmured some ambiguous 
civility and passed on. She 
followed me to the door of 
my cabin. 

“T’m on my way to Scart- 
tohan,” she announced. There 
was a quality in the clear de- 
cisive voice which suggested 
that even at two o’clock in 
the morning the speaker ex- 
pected attention. ‘“‘I haven’t 
been ‘out there’ for nearly 
ten years. Isn’t it splendid 
to think that the Irish problem 
was solved once for all by the 
Treaty ? ” 

VOL, COXINI.—NO, MCCLXXXIX. 


“T’m also going to Scart- 
rohan,” I said, ignoring’ the 
latter part of her speech, for 
I had learned the uselessness 
of argument on [Irish affairs. 
Meanwhile, I wondered who 
she was, though the well-cut 
rather impassive face seemed 
vaguely familiar. 

‘“*T met you there before the 
war,” she said. ‘‘ Uncle Ter- 
ence used to ask me over for 
my summer holidays.” 

I remembered her then. She 
was a niece of the late Lady 
McRohan, who had been an 
Englishwoman. It was only 
natural that the recognition 
should have been all on 
Daphne’s side. In the ten 
years which had elapsed since 
our last meeting she had grown 
up. I had merely grown older. 

That Sir Terence McRohan 
should have invited her to 
Ireland just at this time seemed 
strange, for, in spite of the 
optimism of the English press, 

L 
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the country was far from 
peaceful. 

“TI shall be delighted to see 
you again, and Terry will join 
me in welcoming his old play- 
mate,” my former guardian 
had written to me, “but we 
can’t promise you a pleasant 
time. You must expect the 
unexpected—as usual. Plus ca 
change plus c’est la méme chose. 
This precious settlement has 
made the unsettled state of the 
country a settled fact.” 

Daphne must have guessed 
my thoughts, for she said with 
evident amusement, ‘“ Uncle 
Terence advised me not to 
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come. But he would give no 
good reason. So here I am!” 

She laughed, and on leaving 
the cabin hesitated in the 
shadow ofjthe doorway. 

“When did you last see 
Terry McRohan ? ” she asked, 
“Not since you and he wer 
children! I didn’t suppose it 
was quite so long ago as 
that!” 

A trace of self-consciousness 
crept into her manner. “I 
may as well tell you now,” she 
said. ‘It’s really an old affair, 


fixed up more or Jess when I 
was doing war-work in ‘18, 
I’m engaged to Terry.” 


Il. 


After the rush and bustle of 
England, it was a restful change 
to find oneself in a train which 
proceeded without undue haste 
through a country characteris- 
tically Irish. 

Near the railway the glisten- 
ing green of marshy fields was 
fringed by meadow-sweet and 
yellow flags. Beyond, on a 
rocky hill, rose the dark cone 
of a round tower. Farther 
still, blue and silver mountains 
lost themselves in a blue and 
silver mist. 

I felt as if I were drifting 
through a vague and pleasant 
dream, for the clear light of 
early morning gave to every- 
thing a beauty which was 
almost unreal. And Ireland 
is always a land of unreality. 
Its atmosphere is pervaded by 
dreams, which often change 
with the suddenness of their 


kind from a pleasant vague- 
ness to a definite terror. 

Daphne, wide-awake in the 
opposite corner, was as fresh 
and flawless as a wax image. 
An air of buoyant. self-con- 
fidence vitalised her chilly per- 
fection of outline, but I de- 
cided, sleepily, that she looked 
out of keeping with her sur- 
roundings. 

She represented a fine and 
estimable English type, yet I 
could not picture her married 
to a McRohan, or adjusting 
herself to the difficulties that 
beset an Irish loyalist. I felt 
instinctively that her ideas upon 
every subject were as clear and 
unalterable as her features, and 
that she would order her life 
on similarly uncompromising 
lines. 

From studying her I turned 
again to the landscape, and 
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once more drifted in a soothing 
dream. 

The appearance at a level 
crossing of half a dozen young 
men carrying revolvers was 
sufficiently familiar to fit into 
my dream. Ireland after the 
Treaty seemed much like Ire- 
land before the Truce. A few 
yards farther on there was an 
outburst of rifle-fire, and I woke 
up once and for all. The train 
stopped with a grating jolt. 

“Get down,’ I said to 
Daphne. ‘“ Lie on the floor.” 

A priest, who was the only 
other occupant of the carriage, 
had already subsided, and con- 
tinued to read his breviary 
with apparent unconcern. 

Daphne hesitated, looking be- 
wildered. Then, as a bullet 
whistled past the window, she 
slipped off the seat and crouched 
on the dusty floor. 

“Get down in under the 
sates—lie down, lie down,” 
shouted the ticket - collector, 
hurrying on all-fours along the 
corridor. He paused on see- 
ing me still in my corner. 
There was not room for more 
than two full-grown people on 
the floor. ‘“‘ Ye can’t sit there 
as aisy as in your own drawing- 
tom,” he remonstrated through 
the half-open door, “or ye’ll 
be apt to find yourself sitting 
in heaven itself.” 

“That would be a pleasant 
change,” I said. 

“Are ye a Catholic? ” he 
isked, eyeing me doubtfully. 

I shook my head. 

“Ah, well, ye’re in good 
‘ompany ”’—he indicated the 
mest. “Maybe St Peter’d 
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let ye shiip in.” And he pro- 
ceeded on his way. 

However, I needed no bor- 
rowed sanctity on this occa- 
sion, for the firing ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun. 
Leaning from the window, I 
saw a respectable-looking man 
being removed from a third- 
class carriage. His captors, 
long-haired youths, wearing 
bandoliers and faces of fierce 
importance, hustled him along 
the line and over the edge of 
the embankment. The train 
moved on immediately. The 
whole affair had lasted barely 
five minutes. 

“What on earth does it all 
mean?” asked Daphne, when 
she had resumed her seat. 
“Was that what is called an 
ambush? I thought every- 
thing of the sort came to an 
end months ago.” 

She no longer looked like a 
wax image. Her dress was 
dusty and her face pale. 

The priest, still keeping his 
eyes on his breviary, said with 
decision, “‘ The habit the Eng- 
lish Army has of murdering inno- 
cent people is a sinful crime.” 

Although accustomed to hear- 
ing irrelevant calumny of the 
Sassenach, this speech aston- 
ished me. 

Daphne said stiffy, “I 
thought all British troops had 
left the South of Ireland.” 

*“No matter,” he replied. 
““There never was disorder in 
the country till the English 
troops began it. The fault is 
theirs.”’ 

Daphne, to my relief, was 
speechless from indignation. 
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Argument with extremists is 
always futile and often dan- 
gerous. 

** *"T was the Republican Army 
taking Jamesy Scanlan,” volun- 
teered the guard at the next 
station. ‘“‘Him that should 
stand for th’other side at the 
elections next week.” 

The priest was collecting his 
overcoat and umbrella prepara- 
tory to getting out. 

“What right has the other 
side to stand at the elections 
at all?” he asked fiercely. 
“Tell me that now, Tom 
Farrihy ? Wouldn’t every man 
and boy in Ireland be an 
honest Republican only for the 
English trying to deceive us 
with a Free State, and setting 
brother to kill brother ? ” 

The shadowy logic of this 
statement obviously bewildered 
the guard. But he grasped its 
substance. 

“Sure the English is to be 
blemt for the whole trouble,” 
he said heartily. ‘‘ Your Rever- 
ence never spoke a truer word.” 

“He’s a grand fashionable 
priest,”’ he remarked with a 
confiding smile as the priest 
disappeared through the gate, 
“‘an’ ’tis not meself ’d be con- 
thradicting him. Wasn’t it the 
likes of him put the fear of 
God upon the English ? ” 

With his whistle between his 
lips he was about to close the 
carriage door, when a belated 
passenger hurried across the 
platform and roughly pushed 
him aside. 

The guard made no remon- 
strance. On receiving a brusque 
order to “‘ get the train moving 
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out of this or——” he did not 
wait to hear the implied threat 
put into words. The passenger, 
with theatrical abandon, threy 
himself into a vacant seat, and 
the train rattled out of the 
station. 

I saw Daphne bestow a cold 
glance upon the new-comer, 
whose proper place was obvi- 
ously in a third-class carriage. 
The turned-up collar of a volu- 
minous raincoat hid the lower 
portion of his face. Dirty black 
gaiters clothed his legs. Only 
for the greenish cap, decorated 
with a gilt harp, he might have 
passed for a rough-rider or 
stable-hand. 

Beneath the peak of his cap 
a pair of restless dark eyes 
alternately met and evaded my 
glance. 

There was recognition in 
them, and a hint of embarrass 
ment. Dark eyes are compari 
tively rare in South Ireland, 
yet I could not place this par- 
ticular pair, though in my mind 
some antraced link connected 
them with dandelions. 

Perhaps I smiled uncot- 
sciously, for the stranger, I 
moving his cap, said politely, 
‘“‘T hope I see you well, Miss.” 

His smile, discreetly checked 
on the verge of an audacious 
grin, together with his wavy 
auburn hair, completed DY 
chain of memory. 

In the arrogant Republical 
I recognised Patsy Sheedy, fr 
merly a garden-boy at Scart: 
rohan. 

The innate aplomb of his ract 
carried off a delicate situatiol. 
His manner was perfectly ™ 
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spectful. There was not a mo- 
ment of awkwardness. The ball 
of conversation rolled smooth- 
ly round trivial topics, and 
pounced at last upon that 
difficult subject—the state of 
Treland. 

It was then that the ex- 
garden-boy forgot our former 
relative positions. 

His decorous speech blos- 
somed into the martial elo- 
quence of a soldier-orator. 

He revealed himself a high- 
souled patriot irrevocably 
bound, not only to daring 
deeds, but also to extravagant 
bombast. And it occurred to 
at least one of his audience 
that words loomed larger than 
deeds in the Republican ideal. 

Daphne’s unconcealed  in- 
terest spurred him on. Once 
the Free Staters realised that 
the heart of Ireland would 
eternally beat against the 
Treaty, they would turn Re- 
publican, he declared. United 
in herself, Ireland would lead 
the nations of the world. Even 
proud England—here he turned 
openly to Daphne—would be 
obliged to learn the Irish lan- 
guage, or be left hopelessly 
behind. 

“The language of saints and 
soldiers, of poets and of 
Pathriots, will ring round the 
globe,” he declaimed, raising 
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his rapt gaze to the lamp in 
the carriage roof. “‘ Every one 
in Ireland will come by their 
rights, be the same high or 
low; and private property, 
together with class tyranny, 
will be abolished.” 

‘* Where are you living now? ”’ 
I asked hastily, hoping to check 
further Bolshevik pronounce- 
ments. 

**T’m on a tower,” he replied, 
adding, in explanation, “a 
tower of inspection.” 

With a sidelong glance at 
Daphne he drew himself up, 
throwing the loose raincoat off 
his shoulders. The bars on 
his green tunic denoted an 
officer of high rank. 

I felt strongly tempted to 
laugh, for a vision of the garden- 
boy, bareheaded, ragged, and 
barefooted, rose before me. 

** Are you a commandant ? ” 
I asked, trying to speak with 
suitable gravity. 

“They’re after making me 
@ major- general,” he said 
solemnly. 

In spite of the absurdity of 
this announcement, I no longer 
felt inclined to laugh. 

A few years ago Patsy Sheedy 
would not have been entrusted 
with the garden keys. Now, 
for all I knew, he might hold 
the keys of life and death for 
his former employer. 


Ii. 


At Clonacarrane, the station 
for Scartrohan, a pony-cart 
Wn by a_ superannuated 
hunter awaited us. 


Daphne laughed at his shaggy 
appearance, causing Cassidy, 
the old coachman, to assume 


an air of offended dignity. 
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“Is it groom him ? ”’ he said 
sourly, as we drove down the 
hill from the station. ‘‘ Times 
is changed, Miss! Them lads 
have the motor-car and the 
young horses took. If I’d as 
much as draw a rack through 
this one’s tail, he’d be gone 
from us too.” 

Which was merely one way 
of saying that private property, 
unless apparently valueless, was 
no longer respected. 

“Who took the car ? ” asked 
Daphne, puzzled. 

Cassidy answered with con- 
centrated venom, ‘‘ Them fel- 
lows from the camp above on 
the hill. Them low under-the- 
bed cowards that calls them- 
selves soldiers.” 

I knew the camp he alluded 
to. Formerly a centre for 
British troops, it had passed, 
at the signing of the Treaty, 
into the keeping of a band of 
brigands. 

“Tf he means that the car 
was stolen,” said Daphne, 
“surely Uncle Terence will 
prosecute the thieves.” 

Cassidy saved me the trouble 
of a reply. 

*“* The English soldiers is gone. 
The police is gone. The Black- 
and-Tans is gone. The Ex- 
hilarated Cadets! is gone.” 
He spoke slowly, emphasising 
each sentence by a crack of 
the whip. ‘ There’s nobody 
left to help us but God AI- 
mighty himself. Sure we’re 
desthroyed altogether.” 

The whip, descending smart- 
ly, caught the hunter’s flank. 


He showed his surprise and 
resentment by a sidelong plunge 
which nearly pitched us back. 
wards out of the tilted trap. 
Then he broke into a canter, 
and further conversation be- 
came impossible. 

Sir Terence McRohan met us 
at the lodge gate. During my 
absence from Ireland lurid tales 
had reached me of the persecu- 
tion he had endured. I was 
prepared to find him visibly 
aged, perhaps subdued in spirit. 
Outwardly, however, he had 
scarcely changed, and his man- 
ner was still cheerful and genial. 
His grey eyes twinkled as he 
complimented his future daugh- 
ter-in-law on her courage ip 
visiting Ireland, and Daphne 
was frankly gratified. It is 
specially pleasant to be credited 
with courage when one sees n0 
cause for alarm. The first 
greetings exchanged, he sent 
her on in the trap to the house, 
where Terry was awaiting her. 

“You'll be able to get the 
worst over before we join you,” 
he said, with a sly wink at me. 
“Come, Aideen, you and I will 
walk.” 

We started along the broad 
avenue, and struck across the 
grass into a path shaded by 
yew-trees, which led to the 
gravel sweep in front of the 
house. Under the shelter of 
the yews Sir Terence slackened 
his pace. 

“Daphne’s too English for 
Terry,’ he said impulsively. 

“Terry is half English him- 
self,’ I reminded him. 
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“That’s just it,” he replied. 
“ She'll smother the Irish half ! 
And she’s not the right woman 
for these wrong times.” 

“Tf she’s the right woman 
for Terry, that’s the chief 
thing,” I suggested. Rather 
to my relief, he changed the 
subject. 

“T’ve had the hell of a time 
for two years,” he said. “‘ Boy- 
cotted during haymaking {and 
harvest. Raided for arms, for 
ammunition, for money, for 
boots, for bicycles, for petrol ; 
raided even for blankets, to 
ensure comfort for the ‘ flying 
columns ’°—damn them! My 
pheasants poached, my salmon 
river poisoned. My cattle 


driven, my motor stolen, my 
best horses commandeered. One 
day the R.I.C. would patrol 
the place demanding informa- 


tion about the rebels. The 
next I would receive a notice 
from the I.R.A. warning me 
that should police or English 
soldiers again set foot on my 
property, I must prepare for 
death. One week British sol- 
diers would set fire to a cottage 
of mine in reprisal for a local 
ambush. The next, a whole 
street belonging to me would 
be burned as a counter-re- 
prisal by the I.R.A. ‘There 
never was any question of either 
Protection or redress. In fact, 
I have had a singularly wide 
€xperience of both the devil 
and the deep sea ! ” 

He laughed, turning on me 
4 pair of eyes keen in spite of 
their age, merry though sad- 
hess lurked in their depths. 
It had once been said that he 
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was constructed of contradic- 
tions, and the description was 
true. 

Realising the inadequacy of 
spoken sympathy, I merely 
said, “I wonder you didn’t 
leave the country.” 

He replied: ‘‘ I’m not happy 
in Ireland, but I’m miserable 
out of it! And I’ve stuck it, 
believing it was the right thing 
to do, and that England would 
ultimately round up the rebels 
and grant us a decent Govern- 
ment. Even now, I don’t 
want to turn tail, though the 
English have left us to the 
merey of the enemy, and 
Heaven—or the devil, perhaps 
—alone knows what’s in store 
for us! My one wish was, and 
is, to see it through. To 
keep the place together for 
Terry. And, so far, I’ve 
succeeded ! ” 

The fresh morning breeze 
met us when we reached the 
end of the path, where its 
junction with the gravel sweep 
was marked by an overgrown 
white veronica. The branches 
flung sparkling drops upon us 
as we brushed by. A cloud 
of white butterflies hovered 
over the blossoms. From the 
deep shadow of the yews 
we stepped all at once into 
brilliant sunshine. Swallows 
wheeled and darted overhead. 
The gravel at our feet was 
dotted with little golden weeds. 

A spirit of intense life and 
happiness made itself felt, but 
still stronger was the sense of 
unreality that swept over me. 
There was something incon- 
gruous in this radiance of nature 
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when trouble and danger pre- 
vailed. 

But Sir Terence evidently 
did not feel this. 

He looked around, drawing 
a deep breath of appreciation. 
With a boyish gesture he pulled 
off his cap. 

** A grand day,” he exclaimed 
joyously. ‘‘ A day to put fresh 
spirit into one—to be held on 
to with both hands! While the 
old earth can produce a day 
like this, things can never be 
wholly desperate.” 


Down the steps a queer 
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wriggling bundle of yellow fur 
came to meet us. It moved 
with the swiftness of a lizard, 
though in shape it was more 
like a lamb. It raised a pair 
of lustrous brown eyes in beam- 
ing welcome to Sir Terence. 

“This is the reigning dog,” 
he said, laughing. “ Being of 
no sporting or commercial value, 
he is allowed to remain in our 
possession. We call him Waggo, 
because his ancestry is wrapped 
in mystery, and the only cer. 
tain thing about him is that he 
wags, not his tail, but his whole 
body.” 


Iv. 


There are few large country 
houses left in Ireland. It is, 
in fact, surprising that there 
are any, since England con- 
signed the lives and properties 
of loyal Irish gentlemen into 
the hands of their enemies— 
and hers. 

Of those houses which have 
hitherto escaped destruction, 
the majority have fallen into 
considerable disrepair, for the 
owners hesitate to spend money 
on keeping up buildings which 
may at any moment be turned 
to ashes. 

But there are rare instances 
of family places which still 
retain a semblance of their 
former order and prosperity, 
maintained at Heaven knows 
what cost in strenuous pluck 
and self-denial. 

At Scartrohan, although 
shrubs and creepers were some- 
what overgrown and untidy, 


the interior of the house showed 
no sign of struggle against 
adverse circumstance. 

Pictures and china, bronzes 
and carved oak, gleaming a8 
of old, were reflected in long 
stretches of well-polished floor. 
Everywhere were flowers : lilies 
and roses in bowls of cut glass ; 
azaleas, pink and flame colour, 
in burnished copper pots; 
branches of lilac in tall vases 
of Chinese porcelain. There 
was no dust, nor any sugges 
tion of disorder or neglect. Tt 
is true that paper and pailt 
had dimmed and faded, and 
the partly worn had not been 
renewed. But the general effect 
was still richly harmonious, 
and produced a sense of security 
and reposeful comfort ™ 4 
country where danger and dis- 
comfort were supreme. 

“It’s an oasis,” said Terry, 
in reply to an appreciative 
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remark of mine, “in a desolate 
peopled by bar- 


wilderness 


barians.”’ 
Knowing his father’s deep 


love for the country, I wished 
he had omitted the latter part 
of his remark. 

Old Sir Terence, however, 
only noticed what pleased him. 

“That’s it,” he said, beam- 
ing. ‘“ An oasis, and a genuine 
one; no mirage nor humbug 
about it.” 

We were sitting in the long 
room after dinner. Stretching 
almost the entire length of one 
wing, it was the oldest portion 
of the house, and dated from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It was a miniature picture- 
gallery and museum in one. 

Sir Terence threw a look of 
loving pride at the treasures 
collected by many generations 
of McRohans, and settled him- 
self in an arm-chair with a sigh 
of content. Waggo wriggled 
at his feet. 

“T was sure that the reports 
of unrest in Ireland were great- 
ly exaggerated,” said Daphne. 
“Why, you actually advised 
me not to come over, Uncle 
Terence! Yet everything is 
exactly as it always has been.” 

“Tt is,” replied her uncle. 
“Things are exactly as they 
always were—only some things 
are More so. The qualification 
makes a difference.” 

Daphne looked reflective. 

“T see no difference,” she 
said, “except that there is 
More unkept grass in front of 
the house,” 

Sir Terence considered her 
attentively. 
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“Let us hope you may see 
nothing worse than that,” he 
said. ‘‘ Terry thinks you both 
mad for venturing over. Whom 
the gods mean to destroy... 
He thinks me mad for staying 
here. Yet hitherto destruction 
has passed me by.” 

‘And he’s facing destruc- 
tion too,” I said. 

‘** Am I a rat,” growled Terry, 
“that I should forsake the 
doomed ship ? ” 

“The doom exists in your 
own imagination,” exclaimed 
his father. “It’s a tough 
struggle, I admit, for Southern 
Loyalists, but we may get 
through all right. My boy, 
we are following the example 
you set us in France. We're 
fighting with our backs to the 
wall.” 

“We are fighting without 
weapons,” said Terry, ‘“‘ and 
there is no wall for our 
backs.” 

Sir Terence laughed. But 
there was impatience on Terry’s 
face. 

He was a tall slightly built 
man of thirty-two, and, to a 
casual observer, singularly like 
his father. But his mouth was 
harder, and his eyes, though 
Trish in colour and setting, 
lacked the quick merry gleam 
and the deep imaginativeness 
of the Celt. Their expression 
was steady and Saxon. This 
was an inheritance from his 
English mother, together with 
a certain hardness, which 
tended to make him unsym- 
pathetic towards his impulsive 
light-hearted father. 

Sir Terence possessed the 

L2 
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sanguine temperament of the 
Southern Irishman. Against 
experience he continually hoped 
for brighter days. Moreover, 
he could remember an older 
generation which had emerged 
from its own particular “ bad 
times,” if not unscarred, at 
least with colours still flying. 
The remembrance increased his 
natural optimism. Indeed, he 
actually derived reassurance 
from the conviction that there 
never had been, and never could 
be, peace in Ireland. 

“The pity of it,’ he said, 
reverting to his son’s earlier 
remark, “is that the people 
aren’t really barbarians at all ! 
At heart most of them are 
quiet loyal monarchists. They 
don’t trust a Free State, and 
they don’t want a Republic. 
They still have faith in the 
gentry, and can’t believe that 
we are as helpless as they are. 
Yet what can we do for them ? 
Why, I can’t even preserve my 
own property ! ” 

“The rabbits have eaten 
down nearly a whole field of 
young oats,” put in Terry. 
“Last night the keeper set 
traps for them. When he went 
to collect the traps early this 
morning he was surrounded by 
armed men, who took both 
traps and rabbits from him. 
He protested they should at 
least leave him the traps. For 
answer they knocked him 
down.” 

“Of course you will inform 
the police,” exclaimed Daphne ; 
“you won’t overlook such an 
outrage.” 

Sir Terence replied with mock 
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gravity, ‘‘ That would certainly 
be my proper course ! ” 

He picked up the latest Eng. 
lish newspaper and read aloud, 
“* * Excellent work is being done 
by the Irish Republican Police, 
It is one of the many hopeful 
features resulting from the 
Treaty.’ ” 

“The police,” explained 
Terry in an undertone, “are 
the poachers.” 

Daphne, who was sitting near 
the window, said suddenly, 
“There are four men coming 
to the hall door.” 

It was still daylight, and, 
according to English Ministers, 
we were enjoying a new ef 
of peace and safety. Yet Sir 
Terence did not go straight to 
the window and look out. He 
stood behind the curtain and 
peered cautiously round its 
folds. 

* Talk of the devil,’’ he said; 
“those men are some of the 
OF ia 

His face as he left the room 
was unwontedly serious. Just 
outside the door he paused and 
looked back at me. I joined 
him. 

“Don’t let Terry follow me 
—if you can help it,” he whis- 
pered. 

When I went back Terry 
and Daphne were sitting on the 
sofa. They showed no further 
interest in the Republican 
Police, and were recalling the 
war experiences which had led 
up to their engagement. Terry 
made a polite attempt to 
clude me in the conversatio}, 
but it seemed more tactful 1 
leave them ‘éte-d-téte. So ! 
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took the newspaper and with- 
drew to the end of the room. 

Though on the whole they 
seemed well suited to each 
other, I reflected, some aspects 
of their engagement were dis- 
tinctly disquieting. A few 
hours had been enough to show 
me that Daphne’s outlook. was 
the limited one of a girl brought 
up in the security of an Eng- 
lish cathedral town. Like most 
of her compatriots, she firmly 
believed that the Treaty had 
brought peace to Ireland, and 
although the hold-up of the 
train had undoubtedly shocked 
her at the moment, she readily 
attributed the incident to “‘ high 
spirits ’ and a love of practical 
joking in the men who per- 
petrated it. The fact that law 
and order had actually ceased 
to exist was beyond her com- 
prehension. And already it 
was evident that the com- 
promises and adjustments which 
Sir Terence knew were unavoid- 
able, and which Terry was re- 
luctantly accepting, appeared 
to her little short of dishonour- 
able. 

And in a way she was right. 
But the dishonour lay with 
those responsible for such con- 
ditions. 


“Those fellows came to can- 
vass for our votes at the elec- 
s ’ . . 
tion,” said Sir Terence, re- 


appearing. “The spokesman 
Was civil enough. He expressed 
Plous hopes that the elections 
might be the means of restor- 
ing peace and prosperity to 
the country. He declared it 
was the earnest wish of the 
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whole community that only 
Republican candidates should 
be returned. He felt sure I’d 
give my vote to a Republican, 
and he stroked his pocket 
negligently. 

‘““Of course, I spoke him 
smooth, though I longed to 
break his head! [I tried a 
feeble joke about an old man’s 
old-fashioned fancy for keep- 
ing his vote a secret. The aged 
are slaves of custom, I said! 
He listened with respectful sym- 
pathy. Then he repeated his 
demand, glancing at his com- 
panions, and each man patted 
his pocket.” 

The significance of the latter 
detail was lost upon the Eng- 
lish girl. 

** Surely it’s unusual for police 
to canvass for votes ? ’’ she mur- 
mured. “I don’t think it’s 
done in England.” 

Sir Terence went on: “I 
held my ground, and they held 
theirs. And now they want to 
see you, Terry. I assured them 
your views and mine are alike 
on these matters... . But per- 
haps you had better see them for 
@ moment to avoid offending 
them. I know you won’t com- 
mit yourself one way or an- 
other...” There was a note 
of anxiety in his voice. 

Terry rose, looking irritated. 

‘“‘ They’ve no business to come 
on this job at all,” he said. 

‘“‘Have you decided who is 
to have your vote?” asked 
Daphne. 

“Certainly not a Republi- 
can,” answered Terry shortly. 

“Then why not tell them 
so?” she said. 
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**My dear child,” interposed 
Sir Terence, ‘‘on the prin- 
ciple that it is unwise to show 
one’s teeth if one cannot bite, 
the Southern loyalist must keep 
his mouth shut.” 

Daphne flushed. “I call 
that cringing.”’ Her voice was 
edged like a knife. “ This is 
a free country—surely you are 
free to state your opinions ? ”’ 


V. 


The day fixed for the elec- 
tions approached without fur- 
ther events requiring delicate 
handling or sudden decisions. 

Not that life ran altogether 
smoothly, though temporarily 
free from acute anxiety. Like 
Job, Sir Terence received con- 
tinual messengers of misfor- 
tune, but, unlike Job, he re- 
mained calmly cheerful. 

The news that ‘‘ boys ” from 
the town had robbed the garden 
and thrown stones at the green- 
houses, that half a dozen head 
of cattle were ‘“ requisitioned ”’ 
by the I.R.A., that some fine 
old trees had been cut down 
and the demesne wall breached 
to facilitate their removal—all 
failed to disturb his admirable 
equanimity. 

“The Provisional Govern- 
ment provides no remedy for 
these pin-pricks,”’ he said, “so 
one must just grin and bear 
them. Above all, grin. It’s 
better to be tickled than 
hurt.” 

And, as he himself told me, 
it was the presence of Terry, 
after years of absence, which 
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“I mean to state mine,” 
said Terry. He looked wholly 
English, and very determined, 

“Don’t be a fool,” said his 
father. 

“Be independent,” 
Daphne, “‘a man.” 

“T shall tell them I'll jolly 
well see myself shot before I 
vote for a Republican,” said 
Terry, going out. 


urged 


made both effort and resigna- 
tion worth while. 

There was no denying, hovw- 
ever, that the young man had 
thrown prudence to the winds, 
just when the moment de- 
manded diplomacy and caution. 
Still, against my better judg- 
ment, I sympathised with him, 
convinced that not alone 
Daphne’s imprudent advice, but 
also a long-restrained exaspera- 
tion. had caused his outburst. 
And he was unhappy: of that 
there was no doubt. Some- 
times I almost thought he was 
ashamed. 

His portrait, 


painted in 
France by a great Irish artist, 
hung in the long room. At 
cording to the insight of the 
artist, a portrait can present 
mere facts of shape and tone 
and colour, or it can burst, as 


it were, from the material 
chrysalis and soar into regions 
of psychological truth. 

In Terry’s portrait not only 
the likeness, vividly and faitb- 
fuliy rendered, compelled atten- 
tion. For the eyes, full of 
serene intentness, dominating 
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the somewhat hard mouth, re- 
vealed that spirit of hope and 
confidence which outsoars mere 
endurance. 

He had changed, I reflected, 
since the picture was painted. 
His expression now showed 
more endurance than hope. 

“How was Terry received 
by the country people when 
first he came home ? ” I asked 
his father one morning as we 
strolled by the river. 

“Well, he wasn’t exactly 
received,” replied Sir Terence. 
“He was ignored! : You see, 
he arrived during ,the latter 
part of the Truce, a few weeks 
before the Treaty was signed. 
The Truce had staggered every 
one—even the rebels. Every- 
thing previously believed in 
was turned upside down. 
No- 
body knew what to expect 
next. Gradually one hard fact 
emerged from the fog of be- 
wilderment : that murder was 
to receive—not punishment, but 
an honourable reward! In- 
credible, but, as you know, 
true! Terry had been abroad 
for the three years since the 
Armistice, yet the stigma of 
having fought for England clung 
to him still. And as England 
would no longer stand by her 
friends, it was considered un- 
safe to take any notice of him, 
till he had, so to speak, lived 
down his past. Recently the 
country people have ventured 
to show him some tentative 
friendliness, but he does not 
appreciate their advances. Be- 
ing straightforward and brave 

elf, he’s a bit intolerant 


Everybody was nervous. 
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of caution in others! I’ve 
had my work cut out trying to 
make him adapt himself to 
the needs of the situation, and 
the process has embittered 
him.” 

Certainly the position of an 
ex-officer in Ireland was un- 
enviable. Even the servants, 
I had noticed, ignored Terry’s 
military rank. To the new- 
comers he was plain “ Mr” 
McRohan; to the older ones 
still ‘“‘ Master Terry.” Thus 
his twelve years’ service in 
the British Army was kept 
out of sight. He was a man 
any country might be proud 
to claim. But in this iand of 
unreality it was necessary to 
draw a veil over his honour- 
able achievements. Only by 
disowning all connection with 
England could he hope to be 
allowed to live in his home. 
No wonder a shade of bitter- 
ness had crept into his always 
austere nature. For a man of 
his temperament and training 
life at Scartrohan held count- 
less mortifications. 

“T wish you’d take him in 
hand, Aideen,”’ said Sir Ter- 
ence thoughtfully as we turned 
up the hill. ‘He'd stand 
things better from you than 
from me.” 

Of course I did not comply 
with this suggestion. I had 
neither wish nor ability for 
the rdle of mentor. Besides, 
though Terry and I were on 
the easy terms of those whose 
childhood has been spent to- 
gether, there was something 
undefinable about him which I 
found vaguely disconcerting. 
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*He’s in Daphne’s hands,” 
I replied, and realised too late 
I had said just the wrong 
thing. 

We climbed the hill from 
the river. On the terrace I 
stood for a moment, struck 
by the strange beauty of chang- 
ing spring lights upon luxuriant 
summer vegetation. For June, 
which had opened in splendour, 
had turned April-like with fre- 
quent gusty showers. Cloud- 
shadows, hurrying across the 
hills, made an endless pattern 
of varying tints. There was a 
rhythm in their flight, and in 
the long undulations of moun- 
tains, which was subtly re- 
peated in the movement of 
wind over the meadow grass. 
Crimson rhododendrons near 
the river sounded a strong 
note of colour. Against the 
deep blue atmosphere thorn- 
trees gleamed like snow. 

Then suddenly the light 
changed, and from a violet 
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shadow in the middle distance 
there appeared, starkly dis- 
tinct, a crumbling desolate ruin 
—the remains of discoloured 
walls and gaping windows, sur- 
mounted by a toppling chimney, 

It was unreasonable of me 
to feel surprised or shocked, 
Some months previously the 
newspapers had mentioned 
briefly that: Clonacorrane Court 
—‘‘the residence of an Irish 
nobleman with British sym- 
pathies ””— had been burned 
down by the I.R.A., an item 
of news too commonplace to 
elicit surprise from Irish or 
sympathy from English readers. 

But the sight filled me with 
cold dismay and a sense of 
impending disaster. 

Sir Terence followed the direc- 
tion of my gaze. I heard him 
sigh. 

“An Englishman’s home is 
his castle,” he said sadly, “ but 
often an Irishman’s home is 
the grave of his hopes.” 


VI. 


On the morning of the elec- 
tions Sir Terence’s behaviour 
evinced a certain restlessness. 
Having finished a scanty break- 
fast and left the room, he re- 
turned to announce that he 
was not going to vote at all. 

“ Aideen and I agree that 
discretion is the better part of 
valour,” he said. 

Terry shot me an inquiring 
glance which Daphne inter- 
cepted. Her expression rele- 
gated me definitely to the 
ranks of the faint-hearted and 


Though I had 
had no voice in her uncle’s 


temporisers. 
decision, she made me feel 
guilty. 

She said: ‘‘ But, Uncle Ter- 
ence, surely you want Ireland 
to have a proper Government ! 
And unless every gentlemaD 
votes for Free State candidates, 
the Republican side may win.” 

‘Whether one votes or not,” 
said Sir Terence, ‘“‘ makes 10 
difference except to one’s own 
self-respect. The wrong side 
is pretty certain to get m. 
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And if by chance a pro-Treaty 
man were returned, he would 
be kidnapped or shot.” 

Daphne argued: “‘ Cassidy 
told Terry yesterday that all 
the shopkeepers in Clonacor- 
rane are against the Republi- 
cans. Surely if they——”’ 

Sir Terence interrupted her. 

“Cassidy tells me that every 
human being in Clonacorrane 
is going to vote solid for a 
republic. Not because they 
want one, but because they 
believe it will rouse England. 
For a Republic’s the one 
thing England will draw the 
line at.” 

“Rabid!” exclaimed Daphne; 
“rabid suicidal ingratitude.” 

I meant to keep out of the 
discussion, but broke my resolu- 
tion. 

“There’s method in their 
madness, Daphne. And you 
can trace the instinct of self- 
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preservation in their suicidal 
ingratitude ! They believe that 
if a Republic were proclaimed, 
the English army would be sent 
back. And that is what they 
are longing for.” 

Terry, behind the newspaper, 
gave a short laugh. 

“Tf British troops come 
back,” said Daphne coldly, “ it 
will mean the end of self-deter- 
mination for Ireland.” 

“Tf they don’t,” retorted Sir 
Terence from the door, “ it will 
mean the beginning of self- 
extermination for Ireland.” 

Outside the room he said to 
me: “I’m glad you're here, 
Aideen. You understand us, 
and you understand the coun- 
try. But there’s a risk, you 
know! I’m not at all sure I 
oughtn’t to pack you and 
Daphne back to England.”’ 

“Pack Daphne if you like,” 
I said; ‘‘I won’t go.” 


vil. 


Daphne certainly deserved 

sympathy. She only acted up 
to her lights, and could not be 
blamed if, for all practical pur- 
poses, the light that was in her 
were darkness. 
I believed she sincerely de- 
sired to fill the position of 
Terry’s future wife in an ade- 
quate and high-principled man- 
her. Yet qualities wholly ad- 
mirable in peaceful England 
might easily prove sources of 
danger in a land where violent 
death had become a common- 
Place of daily life. 

These thoughts passed through 


my mind later that same morn- 
ing as I walked up and down 
the long room waiting for a 
shower to blow over. 

A step sounded outside in 
the hall, and Terry came in 


through the open door. He 
stopped abruptly on seeing me, 
then acting upon some impulse, 
he went back to the door and 
closed it carefully. The win- 
dows were open. On passing 
them he threw a quick glance 
over the gravel sweep and the 
wide expanse of waving grass 
beyond. His eyes lingered 
searchingly on a group of shrubs 
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near the house. Then he turned 


to me. 
** Aideen,”’ 
came to-day. 


he said, “ this 
What do you 
make of it?” The cheerful 
indifference of his manner 
roused my apprehensions. Lat- 
terly he seldom was cheer- 
ful. 

He handed me a slip of paper 
on which was typed :— 


“You will jolly well see your- 
self shot before you vote 
for a Republican? Is that 
so ? 

You will support the English 
tyrant and the traitorous 
servile Free Staters. Will 
you indeed ? 

Three cheers for the Treaty ! 
Is it ? 

Ha! 


Ha!! Ha!!! 


But 


Will England and the Free 
State protect you ? 
Can the Treaty save you ? 


Look Out FOR YOURSELF! ” 


Except for the first sentence, 


which quoted Terry’s own 
words, the document scarcely 
differed from thousands of leaf- 
lets scattered daily through 
the town or posted on walls 
and gateways. 

I read it with the contempt 
deserved by all Republican 
propaganda. As usual, my 
anger was roused by the in- 
evitable veiled threat. 

But stronger than either con- 
tempt or anger was the fear 
that crept over me as I realised 
the ominous connection be- 
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tween the last sentence and 
the first. 

“What exactly, in you 
opinion, does this mean ? ” 

“It means—Vote for the 
automatocracy,’’ I replied, re- 
calling a neat term I had seen 
in a newspaper. “‘ Or——” 

His eyes awoke with a 
flash of that spirit which is 
kindled by the prospect of 
danger. 

“Or the automatic will re- 
lieve you of your vote,” he 
said, smiling. 

Then we heard Daphne sing- 
ing as she came downstairs. 
“She had better not know— 
she might be frightened,” whis- 
pered Terry, thrusting the paper 
into his pocket. 

I did not answer. I was 
thinking—weighing the risks; 
calculating Daphne’s probable 
line of action if she knew; 
trying to gauge her influence 
over him. All along she had 
displayed an almost perverse 
misjudgment of the situation. 
But surely when brought face 
to face with one definite danger, 
when moreover she _ realised 
that Terry was actually threat- 
ened, she would insist on his 
seeking safety. 

The door opened, and she 
came in with the buoyant as- 
surance which became her 80 
well. Terry was gazing into 
the fireplace, and barely glanced 
round. I suppose I appeared 
unaccountably grave. 

“What a gloomy couple!’ 
Daphne exclaimed merrily. 
“Are there more alarums and 
excursions in this distressful 
country? You Irish are al 
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ways in extremes. Hither you 
laugh and make fun of every- 
thing, or you give yourselves 
up for lost.” 

This decided me. Daphne 
must know about the warning, 
even if it frightened her. In 
fact I wanted to frighten her 
—to scare her badly, if pos- 
sible—in hopes of saving Terry. 
For it was all I could do. It 
was useless for me to think of 
urging him to leave the country. 


Before Terry could protest I 
told her all. 

The result was unexpected. 
She failed to grasp the reality 
of the menace. 

** Sheer bluff,” she said. “A 
mere impertinence! You got 
them on the raw, Terry, when 
you refused to vote for their 
candidate. They’re evidently 
squirming, and serve them 
right. What a joke!” 

And she burst out laughing. 


Vii. 


For a few minutes there was 
silence. 

Daphne’s laughter died away. 
As she realised our unrespon- 
siveness, her amusement 
changed to surprise. Terry, 
who had been gazing into the 
empty fireplace, turned and 
faced us, but did not speak. 

I felt annoyed both with 
Daphne and myself, and greatly 
dismayed at the result of my 
effort, 

My thoughts sped back to 
earlier bad times, which, dur- 
ing my childhood, were still 
sufficiently recent for discus- 
sion. In those days a threaten- 
ing letter was treated with the 
contempt it deserved, and fre- 
quently the mere display of 
courage and indifference was 
In itself a safeguard. For the 
genuine Irishman, uninfluenced 
by imported agitators and Bol- 
shevik teaching, is quick to 
appreciate courage, and _hesi- 
tates to injure where he reveres. 
Of late years, however, the 
disaffected in Ireland have 


added to their national char- 
acteristics many brutal quali- 
ties of foreign revolutionaries. 
Behind time-worn and melo- 
dramatic methods there lurks 
a cruel and unscrupulous power. 
And caution is a better shield 
than courage. 

Daphne broke the silence. 
She said incredulously, “ Terry, 
surely you're not—afraid ? ” 

I answered for him, ‘‘ He 
doesn’t know what fear is.” 

“Well,” she said, in tones 
of defiance, “‘ if he’s not afraid, 
and I’m not afraid, there is 
no occasion for you to panic, 
Aideen.”’ 

Her manner stung me. 

‘* You don’t understand,” I 
retorted. ‘‘ You’d panic fast 
enough if you did.” 

‘Look here, Daphne,” said 
Terry, speaking with resolu- 
tion. ‘‘ There’s no question of 
panic—for any of us. And you 
ought to know by now that 
Aideen has lots of pluck. But 
we live in a miserable country 
which the English Government 
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has got into an infernal mess— 
and left there. We're obliged 
to look facts in the face. And 
I’m afraid—yes,” as she raised 
her hand in remonstrance, “I 
am afraid that my idiotic im- 
patience with those 1.R.P. fel- 
lows may have done some mis- 
chief. That they may retaliate 
on the family. [wish you’d start 
away for England at once.”’ 

“And Aideen?” asked 
Daphne. 

““And Aideen$too,” he re- 
plied, turning again to the 
empty grate. 

There was a long pause. 

Then Daphne went up to him 
and laid her hand on his arm. 

** Come,” she said, ‘ the elec- 
tion is going on at the school- 
house now. You ought to be 
there, voting for the Free State. 
I’m going to walk down with 
you.” 

I sprang up. 

“Don’t go, Terry,” I cried. 

Daphne’s face, contemptuous 
and displeased, reminded me 
that, after all, it was not my 
business. Looking back from 
the door, I said— 

“Be careful, Terry—for all 
our sakes.” 

I left them together. 


Standing at my bedroom 
window, I saw a pheasant rise 
trom the meadow and fly to- 
wards a wood near the demesne 
wall. As I absently followed its 
flight, my attention was caught 
by the schoolhouse roof show- 
ing through a gap in the trees. 

A flagstaff fixed to the chim- 
ney displayed that combination 
of green, white, and yellow 
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which, in the eyes of Loyalists, 
will always seem the emblem 
of cowardly cruelty. 

Hitherto the schoolhouse it- 
self had been invisible from 
the windows of Scartrohan. 
Doubtless the gap was cut for 
the double purpose of spoiling 
Sir Terence’s trees, and of 
flaunting the obnoxious flag 
within view of his house. 

Presently Terry and Daphne 
crossed the gravel. They 
walked slowly, and stopped 
near the entrance to the yew- 
path. 

I noticed that she was talk- 
ing earnestly.  Terry’s head 
was bent. Once Daphne raised 
her hand in the direction of 
the house. Terry, with his 
hands deep in his pockets, re- 
mained immovable. The man 
who throws back his head with 
a defiant tilt of the chin may 
sometimes be turned aside from 
his purpose. But against the 
will which shows itself in bent 
head and compressed lips argu- 
ment and persuasion alike beat 
in vain. 

That Terry would not com- 
ply with Daphne’s wishes, what- 
ever they might be, was evident. 
I saw her pause, looking fixedly 
at him. I saw him make a 
barely perceptible movement 
with his head. Then, silently, 
she turned and recrossed the 
sunlit space to the house. 

While Terry, going in the op- 
posite direction, still with bent 
head and hands in pockets, 
passed the white veronica with 
its cloud of hovering butterflies, 
and was lost to sight in the 
cold shadow of the yews. 
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During the week which fol- 
lowed the elections I told my- 
self daily that my fears were 
groundless, and that the warn- 
ing Terry had received was, as 
Daphne affirmed, mere bluff. 

Not only was the implied 
threat unfulfilled, but there 
was a cessation of all small 
annoyances and depredations. 

Sir Terence, who throughout 
had been kept in ignorance 
of the threatening letter, re- 
newed his youth in this spell 
of quiet. His optimism soared 
to heights hitherto undreamed 
of. He assured us that the 


rebels (as he called Free Staters 
and Republicans alike) were 
not really bad fellows at heart ; 
that they knew when they had 
gone far enough, and would 


not force the few remaining 
gentry to leave the country. 

“T’ve submitted to a good 
deal at their hands,” he said. 
“You'll see I shall be let alone 
in future.” 

Nobody reminded him that 
his submission had been com- 
pulsory, though all agreed 
warmly he deserved to be 
“let alone.” 

Daphne appeared less elated 
than might have been expected. 
She rarely spoke to me, but 
Temarked once how foolish it 
would have been had she fol- 
lowed Terry’s advice and gone 
back to England. She added 
pointedly that the average Irish 
Person was deficient in both 
Moral and physical courage. 
Terry, being English on one 


side, escaped this sweeping con- 
demnation, which included Sir 
Terence and myself. Neverthe- 
less there obviously was some- 
thing amiss between her and 
Terry, for they seldom were 
together. 

Midsummer Eve passed un- 
eventfully. No fires were lit 
on the surrounding hills. The 
omission of this ancient though 
pagan custom was significant 
of the new spirit abroad in 
Treland. 

“The fellows that does be 
in it now wouldn’t care if 
there wasn’t a saint’s day, no, 
nor a holyday, left in the 
world,” remarked Cassidy a 
few days later. “Sure ‘’tis 
holidays themselves does be 
having all the time, yes, and 
their fill of playacting.”’ 

*“ And they like something 
really big for their bonfires,” 
said Terry, glancing towards 
the ruins in the distance. 

He and Cassidy had met me 
on the short-cut to the stables. 
Waggo accompanied them. 
Cassidy carried a scythe over 
one shoulder. His other hand 
grasped a sack containing mown 
grass. Waggo, convinced that 
the sack held some legitimate 
prey, pranced sniffing at his 
heels. 

““They have the Clonacor- 
rane ballot - box kidnapped,” 
continued Cassidy, swinging the 
sack out of Waggo’s reach. 
‘And anny one that’s after 
voting for a Free Stater is apt 
to be shot at sight. “Tis a 
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good job you didn’t vote one 
way or another, Master Terry, 
sir.” 

“Come, Cassidy; how do 
you know I didn’t vote?” 
asked Terry sharply. 

“God help you, sir! The 
gentry does be simple! Isn’t 
everything known?” replied 
Cassidy. “The townspeople 
was telling me that the fellow 
below at the schoolhouse had 
the voting papers marked be- 
fore they were guv out, the 
way that he’d know what every 
man’d vote for.” 

“The scoundrel,” muttered 
Terry. 

“He’s not that, Master 
Terry,” Cassidy spoke reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘He’s a decent Free 
State Treaty man. But he’d 
lose his life if he’d go agin the 
Republicans.” 

“In a national matter like 
the elections couldn’t the priest 
have backed him up?” I 
asked. 

“Is it the priest? The 
priest himself that’d go agin 
them would be persecuted the 
same as any Christian! I 
heard tell how them lads took 
the three Murtaghs, good quiet 


x. 


“So you never voted after 
all?” I said to Terry as we 
followed the short-cut through 
the rhododendrons. 

“I couldn’t,” said Terry, 
“though up to the last minute 
I fully intended to. What 
Daphne said was true enough. 
Our class must back the least 


girls that cared their brother’s 
house above on the hill—him 
that lost his leg in the German 
war. They had them within 
in the camp cooking and wash- 
ing—ah, musha, what’d them 
Republicans want washed only 
their souls! Tim Murtagh 
went to fetch the girls back, 
and he had words with the 
commandant. In the latther 
end, he was found under the 
cliff, and he with his neck 
broke. 

“With that then the old 
priest that lives over right the 
camp spoke from the altar, 
very mild-like and quiet. He 
said the Republicans had a 
right to send back the girls. 
And faith ’twas his own house- 
keeper they took next!” 

“What can have come to 
the country?” I exclaimed 
in astonishment, for hitherto 
priests had not been openly 
flouted. 

Cassidy readjusted the scythe 
and turned towards the stables. 
His voice, always gruff, became 
sepulchral. He said, “Is it 
what’s come to the country! 
The divil himself! That’s what’s 
come to the country.” 


bad side. But Free Staters or 
Republicans, there’s precious 
little to choose between them.” 

“One can’t forget that only 
a few months ago both sides 
were the one—murder gang, 
I remarked. 

“That’s just it,” he agreed. 
“That’s what came over me 
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strong at the hall door that 
morning. There was their Sinn 
Fein murder-flag flaunting on 
the schoolhouse—you saw it ? 
And our flag, the Union Jack, 
was hidden away in the cellar.” 

He hit viciously at a branch 
on the path. Then he con- 
tinued— 

“Daphne wanted me to get 
it out and hoist it on the flag- 
staff, and I wanted to myself. 
But I’d just enough sense to 
realise what the result would 
be. So I refused. 

“By Jove, I felt mad as I 
walked along the yew-path ! 
I remembered how Sinn Fein 
had sided with the Germans. 
I thought of all my friends 
who were murdered in cold 
blood over here. I thought 
of all the jolly homes which 
have been wiped out by Collins, 
Valera, & Co. I was pretty 


well worked up by the time 
I got to the schoolhouse. 

“T found half a dozen scoun- 
drels sitting on the steps. You 
know the sort. Green ties, 
and automatics bulging their 


pockets. Their beastly legs 
sprawled right across the steps. 
Not one of them stood up nor 
touched his cap, nor pulled his 
feet out of my way. I had 
to step over them as best I 
could. 

“The ballot-box was on a 
table behind the blackboard. 
They allowed the voters that 
much privacy, because, as Cas- 
sidy said, all the papers were 
marked before being handed 
out. ‘ However, I didn’t know 
this at the time. I took a 
paper and went behind the 
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blackboard. But when it came 
to the point, I simply couldn’t 
bring myself to vote for any 
faction of Sinn Fein. So I 
slipped a blank paper into the 
box and came out.” 

He whistled to Waggo, who 
was trying to reach a bird’s 
nest in a rhododendron. 

“What I really wanted to 
do was to stand on the steps 
and tell them all just what I 
thought of them. Then go 
home and hoist the Union Jack 
and have done for ever with 
this loathsome cringing and 
temporising. But I didn’t.” 

“Indeed, I’m glad you 
didn’t!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, I didn’t,” he said 
slowly, “though I was pre- 
pared to face the consequences. 
I held myself in, because of 
what you said, Aideen! Do 
you remember? You called 
back from the door, ‘ Be care- 
ful, for all our sakes.” So I 
was careful.” 

We had reached the end of 
the short-cut. In front the 
path joined the avenue. The 
blue and gleaming river wound 
below. Around us rhododen- 
drons blazed, white and pink 
and crimson. Sunshine was 
reflected from their glossy 
leaves. The whole world 
seemed full of light. 

Then from the avenue came 
a low murmur, rising to a 
hum as a large and sumptuous 
motor-car turned the corner 
and passed us swiftly. I had 
a glimpse of a yellow-coated 
driver. A man in green uni- 
form sat beside him. Terry 
and I withdrew instinctively 
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behind the nearest bush. A 
shadow had fallen across our 
sunlit world. 

“Did you see who was in 
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the car?” asked Terry when 

only the dust-cloud remained, 
“It was General Sheedy, 

the garden-boy,” I replied. 


xI. 


As eight o’clock struck the 
dinner-gong boomed through 
the house. In the quiet that 
followed some unusual sound 
caught my attention. It seemed 
to come from the direction of 
the avenue. I listened, hair- 
brush in hand. 

But a sudden breeze, stirring 
the creepers, made a gentle 
rustle which drowned”}more 
distant sounds. 

I hurriedly finished dressing 
and ran downstairs. 

Evidently the rest of the 
party were not ready yet, for 
the long room was empty. 
Never had the beauty and rest- 
fulness of the house made a 
stronger appeal to me. The 
fragrance of many flowers was 
in the air. Slanting through 
high Gothic arches in the hall 
the evening sunshine made 
pools of light upon the floor. 
A golden mist bathed the flame- 
coloured azalea in its burnished 
copper pot. 

The breeze had died down. 
So calm was the evening that 
a fox barking in the distance 
could be heard distinctly, and 
the call of moor-hens on the 
river. Then again the un- 
accountable sound rose from 
the direction of the avenue. 

There was a steady rhythmic 
beat, a short blast of a whistle, 
then stillness. 


Sir Terence came in, followed 
by Waggo. 

“‘ Every one late as usual ¢ ” 
he said, smiling. “TI really 
must put back the clocks to 
Irish time if such unpunetu- 
ality goes on.” 

This threat to alter the time 
was @ favourite joke. On one 
occasion he had actually car- 
ried it out, and the astonished 
butler had found himself sound- 
ing the dinner-gong at twenty- 
five minutes past six. 

“What are you listening to, 
Aideen?” the old gentleman 
asked. 

“TIT could have fancied I 
heard men marching,” I said, 
and regretted the words im- 
mediately. 

For nobody who had lived 
through the past three years 
in Ireland could hear the tramp- 
ing of many feet without bitter 
memories or sudden fear. 

“It was probably all imagi- 
nation,’ I added hastily. 

Sir Terence, after a cautious 
glance from the window, left 
the room. 

The minutes passed. Gradu- 
ally the evening sunshine crept 
up the wall, adding a living 
warmth to the pictures it 
touched. The velvet cloak of 
a Spanish prince took on 4 
deeper crimson. ‘Terry’s por 
trait was steeped in light. 
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At the far end of the hall I 
saw Finlay, the butler, peer 
from the dining-room, wonder- 
ing, no doubt, why nobody 
came to dinner. Presently 
Daphne ran downstairs. 

At the same moment I heard 
the library door, beyond the 
arches, open, and close with a 
bang. 

Daphne unexpectedly took 
my arm. She said rather 
breathlessly, ‘“‘ Something has 
happened! Look at Uncle 
Terence ! ”” 

He was coming through the 
arches in the hall stepping 
uncertainly. The reflected light 
showed a flush on his cheeks ; 
his eyes were wide open and 
fixed. He crossed the hall to 
the long room, clutching at 
the open door to steady him- 
self. “It’s mine—mine,” he 
muttered. 

I went up to him. 

“In my own house I can do 
as I like, I suppose?” he 
demanded. 

Then the fixed stare faded 
from his eyes, and was replaced 
by a gleam of anger. He spoke 
in a loud voice. 

“Go and tell them that I 
refuse, absolutely refuse! This 
is my own house. I have 
lived all my life in it, 
and I mean to die in it. 
Tell them just that! I mean 
to die im it, and the sooner 
the better.” 

He sat down heavily. 

Daphne and I exchanged 
glances of dismay. 

“For God’s sake, Aideen, 
do as I tell you,” he said. 

I'm not mad. You'll find 
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them in the library. Go at 
once.” 

In the library I found Terry 
dressed for dinner standing on 
the hearthrug. Two men clad 
in the green uniform of the 
I.R.A. confronted him. One 
was speaking. 

“* It’s what I’m saying ; sur-r- 
prise is an imporrtant element 
in warfare——” 

“And what I say,” said 
Terry firmly, “is that you 
should keep your surprises for 
your warfare, and not come 
bothering non-combatants. You 
Republicans——”’ 

‘“* Executive Army, please,” 
corrected the stranger. 

“Executive Army, or Re- 
publicans, or whatever you 
choose to call yourselves, you 
appear to think we've got 
nothing to do but inconveni- 
ence ourselves at your bid- 
ding.” 

“Orders is or-rders,” said 
the Republican. ‘I’m a com- 
mandant myself, and I’m after 
getting my orders to take over 
Scartrohan mansion for the 
use of the Executive Army 
this instant minute. But, as 
I’d be sorry to inconvenience 
the family, I'll let you have an 
hour to be eating your dinners.”’ 

Terry checked a _ derisive 
smile. 

‘** Putting aside the insignifi- 
cant question of possible in- 
convenience to the family,” 
he said, “‘ you overlook the 
fact that we have a large 
number of dependants both in 
the house and in cottages on 
the estate. We consider our- 
selves responsible for them, and 
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we're not prepared to clear out 
and leave them unprovided 
for.” 

It was the commandant’s 
turn to look derisive. 

“Sure all that kind of talk 
is gone out of fashion,” he 
said with a wave of the hand. 
“The Irish Republic recog- 
nises no private rights.” 

“Who gave you your orders?” 
asked Terry. 

The reply came smoothly. 

“My orders is from Major- 
General Sheedy, commanding 
this Division of the Executive 
Army. To occupy Scartrohan 
mansion immediately. *Tis my 
painful duty. Orders is 
or-rders. Sur-rprise is an im- 
porrtant element——” 

“Show me your orders,” in- 
terrupted Terry. 

For answer two revolvers 
were levelled at him. 

Behind the intruders’ backs 
I had gradually advanced into 
theroom. A few steps more and 
I was standing beside Terry. 

“ Orders are easily given and 
as easily enforced when only 
one side is armed,’ I said, 
looking down the shining muz- 
zles of the revolvers. 

I knew that although ready 
to take risks for himself Terry 
would not expose others to 
danger. 

“Whether you have any 
authority or not for your de- 
mands,” he said to the Re- 
publicans, “‘ you certainly have 
power to enforce them. Never- 
theless I protest strongly against 
the outrageous suggestion that 
we should clear out of the 
house at once. Do you actually 
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propose that the ladies shall 
spend the night in the open ?” 

The commandant lowered his 
revolver, and exchanged a 
glance with his subordinate 
before replying. 

“* Major-General Sheedy said 
*twas the way the ladies should 
be treated with consideration. 
Orders is orrders. The ladies 
will be allowed facilities to 
thravel to Dublin, or else- 
where.” 

“TI hear the railway near 
Clonacorrane has been tom 
up,” said Terry, “and the 
last train from the junction 
left at five o’clock.” 

Here the subordinate spoke. 
He was a thick-set man of 
medium height, with a pro- 
truding upper lip, and heavy 
scowling brows. I noticed that 
he had not replaced his re- 
volver in its holster. 

“* Accommodation can be ob- 
tained in this neighbourhood,” 
he said. 

“Look here,” said Terry, 
addressing the commandant, 
“you must see that we can’t 
possibly clear out to-night. I 
suggest we remain here aly- 
how till to-morrow morning.” 

“Then you'll have to take 
the consequences,” muttered 
the thick-set officer. 

“T’ll give my consent t0 
that much,” said the com- 
mandant magnanimously, “ but 
I'll not be responsible for your 
safety. The Irish Republic 
recognises no private rights. 
My men will proceed to occupy 
the house this instant minute. 
Surprise is an imporrtant ele- 
ment in warfare.” 
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“Merry,” I whispered, “le 
jeu est fait.” 

He grasped my meaning. 

“ Rien ne va plus,” he re- 
plied. 

I felt thankful he had given 
in so quietly. 

Revolver in hand, the sub- 
ordinate now approached us. 
His eyes travelled insolent- 
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ly from Terry’s face to 
mine. 


“Suitable accommodation 


will be prepared for the family in 
the immediate vicinity,” he said. 
‘**'We can see about that to- 
morrow,” replied Terry, turn- 
ing away indifferently. 
** Tt will be ready—to-morrow 
morning,” said the Republican. 


x. 


On learning that he was not 
to be turned out of his beloved 
home immediately, Sir Terence 
pulled himself together. Hor- 
rible though the prospect was 
of having the house filled with 
Republicans, he faced it with 
resignation owing to the wel- 
come reprieve. 

“Something may turn up 
by to-morrow,” he said hope- 
fully; “‘ who knows ? ” 

And his outlook was com- 
prehensible. 

For who, indeed, can tell 
what a night in Ireland may 
bring forth ? 

Towards nine o’clock the 
“army ” which had been halted 
on the avenue marched in force 
to the hall door. 

There followed a procession 
of motor-lorries and Crossley 
tenders, the former filled with 
sandbags and huge coils of 
wire. On the Crossleys were 
young men wearing khaki 
greatcoats over ordinary civilian 
suits, and holding rifles at the 
teady. To judge by their atti- 
tudes and faces, these travesties 
of the Black and Tans were the 
fire-eaters of the army. They 


suggested the materialisation of 
Patsy Sheedy’s extravagant elo- 
quence, and lightened my gloom 
with a brief flash of amuse- 
ment. 

A varied collection of cars 
and bicycles brought up the 
rear. Last of all, intently read- 
ing his breviary, walked the 
extremist priest we had met in 
the train. 

Barely ten minutes later loud 
voices, laughter, and the tramp 
of hobnailed feet echoed down 
the long passages. The men 
were swarming over the house. 
We heard them upstairs ex- 
ploring the best spare rooms, 
and the rattle of arms and 
equipment thrown ruthlessly 
on rare old furniture. 

We took refuge in the library 
and locked the door. Standing 
at the window, I noticed that 
the lorries were being unloaded 
on the tennis-ground, which had 
already acquired the appearance 
of a rough cart-track. 

A party of Republicans con- 
veyed some posts and a coil 
of wire to the edge of the 
partly-cut meadow, and, argu- 
ing noisily, proceeded to erect 
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an elementary entanglement. 
From the new-mown grass, 
trampled and scattered over 
the gravel, came a waft of 
fragrance at once familiar and 
unreal. For it held a hundred 
memories of the happy world 
which, within a short hour, 
had ceased to exist. 

When sounds of revelry in 
the dining-room informed us 
that the stairs and passages 
were temporarily deserted, we 
went to our rooms. Upstairs 
all was quiet. Only the open 
doors of the spare rooms and 
the smell of coarse tobacco 
and rough clothes reminded 
us of the intruders. It was 
difficult to realise the situation. 

As I tested the lock on 
Daphné’s bedroom door before 
leaving her for the night, I 
lived over again those moments 
with Terry among the rhodo- 
dendrons, when the Republican 
general, passing in his stolen 
car, had seemed to darken our 
world. And I knew that, not 
only for us but for all the 
law - abiding community, the 
shadow had really begun when 
English ministers first stooped 
to confer with assassins. 

Though I went to my room 
I did not undress or think of 
going to bed. Sleep was out 
of the question, so I pulled a 
chair to the window and sat 
in the fading light. A variety 
of noises rose from the gravel 
and the grass beyond. 

Discipline, apparently, held 
no place among Republican 
ideals. The wire entanglement 
was left uncompleted, the men 
in charge having found more 
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congenial occupation in beat- 
ing the long grass for stray 
pheasants. Amongst the lorries 
on the tennis-ground an im- 
provised concert was in full 
swing. The choruses, accom- 
panied by a jingle of spanners 
and other motor-tools, evoked 
boisterous applause from the 
scattered audience. 

Sentries patrolled the ter- 
race over the river. One carried 
his rifle upside down. He 
staggered as he walked, and at 
intervals broke into a dis- 
cordant warble, which was re- 
ceived by his comrades with 
derisive cheers and laughter. 

Not all, however, gave way 
to noise and hilarity. Amongst 
the many idlers moved silent 
sinister-looking men ceaselessly 
watching the windows. And 
at their approach chattering 


groups would fall silent, and 
cast furtive glances towards 
the house. 

Though the light was not 
turned on I felt uneasy, and 
withdrew a little behind the 


curtain. Sir Terence’s room 
was immediately below mine. 
I hoped he was keeping out 
of sight. 

Presently, round the angle 
of the building, came half a 
dozen men carrying spades and 
pickaxes, and led by the truc- 
wlent thick-set officer whom | 
had seen in the library. 

They halted at the long strip 
of turf which ran _ between 
house and gravel. 

The officer gave some direc- 
tions. His men, I noticed, 
glanced up at the windows. 
Then those with pickaxes set 
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to work. Under their vigorous 
blows the surface of the ground 
soon was broken up and ready 
to be shovelled away. I 
watched with, at first, a mere 
idle interest. The prosaic 
sounds of digging and shovel- 
ling, together with the faint 
odour of damp earth, quieted 
my overwrought mind. By 
the time several holes, narrow 
in proportion to their length, 
had been begun, I was feeling 
both amused and reassured. 

The partly-finished wire en- 
tanglement was in itself suffi- 
ciently absurd, and revealed 
the play-boy spirit alert under 
acquired Bolshevism. That the 
Republicans should follow it 
up by digging these miniature 
trenches struck me as farcical. 
It showed, moreover, a play- 
boy determination to make the 


mimic warfare impressive. But 
it also tended to reassure me, 
by suggesting that neither party 
animosity nor personal malev- 
olence had prompted the oc- 


cupation of the house. Per- 
haps there was some truth in 
4 Tumour that had reached us 
of civil war between Free 
Staters and Republicans. If 
80, it was probable that, after 
all, we should not be driven 
away, 

Hardly had I reached this 
cheering conclusion when there 
Was a rustle at the door, and 
an agitated whisper from 
Daphne made me hasten to 
unlock it. She swept in like 
4 great grey moth in her wide- 
Sleeved dressing-gown. Even 
Mm the darkening room her face 
showed wan and haggard. Cer- 
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tainly she was taking things to 
heart at last. 

** Aideen,” she gasped, “I 
had to come. Im _ fright- 
ened!” 

I made her sit on the sofa. 
She was trembling. 

*“Do you remember a story 
Uncle Terence told us the other 
day?” she said, controlling 
her voice with an obvious 
effort. “It was about a farmer 
and his family who were put 
standing in new-made graves 
outside their home and shot 
at dawn. It seemed fantastic. 
I couldn’t believe it.” 

I nodded, remembering the 
incident. Daphne’s incredulity 
had vexed her uncle—for the 
tale happened to be true. 

Again she trembled from head 
to foot. 

‘** What are they making out 
there ?”’ she asked hoarsely. 
Her train of thought was evi- 
dent. 

“Nonsense !”’ I exclaimed: 
“‘they’re only digging trenches.” 

“Trenches!” she returned ; 
“four trenches side by side! 
Each trench the size of a 
grave! ” 

Already it had vaguely oc- 
curred to me that there was 
something unusual about the 
trenches, but I had assumed 
that the Republicans’ ignor- 
ance of military matters was 
only equalled by mine. Now, 
though it was almost too dark 
to distinguish details so far 
below, I again went to the 
window. 

Two powerful electric torches 
placed on mounds of earth lit 
the nearest group of diggers. 
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With a chill of apprehension, 
I saw that the earth was being 
thrown out equally all round 
the hole. 

Daphne joined me. 

“You see!” she said in a 
muffled voice, “that’s not a 
trench! It’s facing the wrong 
way! And if it were a trench, 
the earth would be all piled 
along the front.” 

I could not deny this, but 
I admitted nothing. The trucu- 
lent Republican’s ominous ‘ To- 
morrow morning’ recurred to 
me, and the sinister significance 
of all his allusions became plain 
when linked to the dreaded 
sentence, “To be shot at 
dawn.” 

I tried to repress an un- 
nerving terror. 

“Tf you wait here,” I said, 
“Tl investigate from the win- 
dow at the corner of the pas- 
sage. One can see better from 
it.” 

To my relief she consented, 
and lay back limply on the sofa. 

Outside my door I hesitated. 
Though the house was quiet, 
any moment might bring a 
fresh influx of Republicans. 
But I wanted to get my nerves 
under control again, and this 
was impossible in Daphne’s 
company. Above all, I wanted 
to know that, so far, Terry was 
safe, and to implore both him 
and Sir Terence to slip away 
before dawn. The chances were 
that Daphne and I would be 
in no particular danger alone, 
and in any case they could do 
nothing to protect us. 

The passage was very dark. 
Either the Republicans had not 
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known enough to turn on the 
light, or they had failed to find 
the switches. 

I groped my way towards 
the dim oblong of the window. 
Before I reached it a waft of 
fresh sweet air met me, and 
my feet crunched suddenly upon 
broken glass. I stopped, sur- 
prised and irresolute, and in- 
stantly became aware that I 
was not alone. My heart beat 
heavily. At a movement in 
the dark corner by the window 
I nearly cried out. 

A hand, warm and strong, 
caught my wrist, and drew me 
into the corner. 

Terry’s voice whispered, 
“Keep out of sight or they 
may throw stones at you— 
they are watching the wil- 
dows.” 

For a few minutes we stood 
silent, and I pulled myself 
together while the heavy thud 
of pickaxes reverberated out- 
side, and loose earth rattled in 
the shovels. 

Then he spoke with intense 
earnestness, urging me, if we 
survived the night, to seize the 
first chance of fleeing to the 
coast and of crossing to Eng: 
land. 

‘Whatever happens here I 
must know you are out of 
danger,” he said. 

“You are in more immediate 
danger than any of us, for you 
have actually been warned, 
I reminded him. ‘Oh, Terry, 
get away now, at once—while 
you can.” 

His face was indistinct in the 
shadows, but I thought he 
smiled. 
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“ Aideen,” he said, ‘I must 
stay here, as long as this 
house is left standing. Heaven 
knows I’ve raged and chafed 
often enough at being tied 
here, but when all’s said and 
done it’s my home, and my 
father has spent his life and 
energy in keeping it going. 
Times without number I’ve 
been fed up with the treachery 
and disloyalty and cowardly 
acts that go on all around me. 
I’ve had to temporise and 
compromise and hold my 
tongue. I’ve had to do things 
I loathed, and be civil to 
men I despised. And I’m not 
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going to bolt now merely to 
save my life—which may not 
be in any danger after all.” 

I contrived to say, “‘ But 
they are digging graves out 
there ! ” 

He replied without convic- 
tion, ‘‘ Perhaps they are only 
digging trenches.” 

** Trenches ! ”’ I exclaimed in 
Daphne’s words. “ Four tren- 
ches side by side; each the 
size of a grave!” 

While I spoke the vaulted 
staircase rang suddenly with a 
noise of tipsy voices and 
lurching bodies clumsily as- 
cending. 


xii. 


I hurried to my room, and 
for the remainder of the night 
was tortured by an intolerable 


anxiety. 

Daphne, curled up on the 
sofa, had fallen inte the sound 
sleep which, even in times of 
stress, seldom fails a natural- 
ly unemotional temperament. 
Crouched in the arm-chair at 
my window I listened to the 
last sound of the diggers, and 
the last song of the revellers. 
The quiet that followed was 
only broken by the tramp of 
a sentry, sober, it is true, but 
apparently afraid of the dark- 
hess. His sharp yet quavering 
“Halt! who goes there?” 
Tang out at frequent intervals, 
varied by the more colloquial 
form of challenge: ‘Come 
out of that, now, or I'll 
fire!” 


When the early summer dawn 


crept over the mountains, and 
the country gradually took 
form and colour like a world 
in process of creation, the four 
open graves were revealed in 
their grim  hideousness. I 
leaned out, and saw the tools 
lying flung aside on a mound 
of earth. Were they left thus 
in readiness, I asked myself, for 
use when the firing party should 
have done its work ? 

After this at every approach 
of the now silent sentry I 
shuddered, dreading to see 
Terry led blindfolded to the 
edge of a grave. At every 
footfall in the passage I started 
up, expecting the summons for 
Daphne and myself. 

But those who order the 
dark doings in Ireland know 
how to extract the utmost 
suffering from their victims. 
They realise that for an imagi- 
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native race the horrors of un- 
certainty and anticipation ri- 
val those of actual experience. 
They threaten—and defer to 
strike. 

Minutes like hours, and hours 
each like a lifetime, dragged 
by. From the earliest twitter- 
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ings the song of birds roge 
to an echoing chorus. The grey 
dawn gave place to the gold 
of a summer sunrise. And, as 
I watched, the graves grew 
dim, and at last were blotted 
out by the darkness of an 
overpowering fatigue. 


xXIVv. 


When I awoke, the pendulum 
had swung in characteristic 
Irish fashion from the tragic to 
the trivial. The butler’s wife, a 
dignified Northerner, stood be- 
side me holding a small jug 
of hot water. She informed 
me that the “rebels” had 
emptied the house reservoir 
by allowing the taps to run 
all night, and that her hus- 
band and Cassidy had been 
obliged to fetch water from 
the river. 

** But only for the use of the 
family, Miss,” she was careful 
to explain, lest I should think 
this attention was extended to 
the Republicans. | 

“The Master has received 
notice from the chief rebel 
that the family and house- 
hold must quit the premises 
by twelve o’clock,” she added 
in a matter-of-fact voice. 
“The Papist maids have left 
already.” 

Compared with the dreadful 
fate which threatened us a few 
hours earlier, the blow of learn- 
ing we were actually to leave 
the house seemed inconsider- 
able. 

Sir Terence, whom I found 
in the library, was calm, though 


noticeably aged. Terry had 
breakfasted already and gone 
out. Daphne looked tired and 
troubled, but kept her thoughts 
to herself. We were a silent 
party at the odd and scrappy 
meal which was all Mrs Finlay’s 
best efforts could achieve. The 
intruders had helped themselves 
to the contents of the larder, 
and had commandeered all the 
available milk. 

“Fifty gallons taken from 
the dairy carts,’’ said Sir Ter- 
ence sadly, as he drank his 
undiluted tea. ‘‘ We can get 
on without it, but children and 
invalids in the neighbourhood 
will suffer.” 


Two men were investigating 
my wardrobe when I went to 
my room after breakfast. Some 
of the fury I felt must have 
shown in my face, for they 
slunk away with a muttered 
apology. 

I locked the door and began 
to pack. A resounding thump 
and a rattling of the handle 
obliged me to reopen it. 

The thick-set officer stood 
outside. His evil glassy eyé 
roved round the room while he 
mentally valued its contents. 
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“You may only take away 
what you can carry in a bag,” 
he said. 

I felt inclined to reply angrily, 
put that would have been play- 
ing into his hands. And ridi- 
cule can be a more effective 
weapon than anger. 

“The elephant carries its 
trunk,” I said. ‘‘ Monkeys can 
only chatter.” 

“You'll get more than chat 
out of this if you’re not care- 
ful,” he retorted, blinking fero- 
ciously. 

“For instance, I might get 
accommodation in the imme- 
diate vicinity,” I suggested, 
glancing in simulated amuse- 
ment towards the graves. 

He scowled, realising, as I 
intended he should, that he had 
failed to frighten me. 

“You might meet a shower 
—of lead,” he said slowly. 

“Tl run between the drops,” 
I answered, and turned again 
to my packing. 

When the bully had dis- 
appeared, I decided to go down- 
stairs, hoping for a chance of 
discussing the situation with 
Terry. 

Every step along the passage 
past the spare rooms disclosed 
the havoc wrought in one night 
by the savages who called them- 
selves soldiers. Through the 
open doorways I saw blankets 
and bedding tossed about in 
utter disorder. Still wearing 
his mud-coated boots, 4 man 
slept, stretched on an em- 
broidered coverlet. His rifle 
lay across a Chippendale chair. 

8ses Were open and drawers 
j Pulled out, books torn from 
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their shelves, and ornaments 
overturned. 

Aghast, but with a certain 
horrified curiosity, I made my 
way down a side staircase to 
the billiard-room, whence arose 
a sound of music. Here a 
musician was playing a fiddle, 
while two men danced jigs on 
the billiard-table. The over- 
head lamps, I observed, had 
been demolished to make room 
for the dancers. 

A spirit of wanton destruc- 
tion was evident throughout 
the other rooms. Valuable 
china had been taken from 
cabinets and smashed in heaps 
on the floor, The drawing- 
room carpet was singed and 
blackened from a bonfire of 
still smouldering photographs. 
Every clock had its face bat- 
tered. 

But the long room, with its 
countless treasures, had suf- 
fered most. I hurried through 
it, unable to bear the sight, 
and reluctant to give its de- 
vastators the satisfaction of 
seeing my dismay. They were 
grouped a few yards from the 
picture of the Spanish prince. 
One of them stepped forward, 
grinning ostentatiously as I 
passed. 

“Princes is not wanted in 
the Irish Republic,” he said, 
“but, bedam, that one will 
make a grand target.” 

Raising his revolver he fired 
at the picture. I heard the 
bullet rip the canvas. A burst 
of laughter followed, accom- 
panied by more shots. 

In my haste I tripped 
over something which almost 
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brought me down. It was 
the remains of the flame - 
coloured azalea in its now 
battered copper pot. 

As I recovered myself my 
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eye fell upon Terry’s portrait, 
So far it had escaped the fate 
of the Spanish prince. 

But an unsightly gash was 
cut across the throat. 


xv. 


The commandant’s mandate 
that we must leave the house 
at noon was duly carried out. 
He even hastened our departure 
by informing Sir Terence that 
a motor-car would be in readi- 
ness at a quarter to twelve 
to convey the family to their 
new residence—an offer which 
was scornfully rejected. 

Two partly -furnished cot- 
tages just outside the gates 
happened to be vacant, and 
we had perforce to move into 
them. Sir Terence accepted 
the situation without demur. 
Doubtless he was aware that, 
had the other Republican offi- 
cer carried out his intentions, 
far less desirable quarters would 
have been our lot, and that 
indeed they remained avail- 
able, and might yet be 
used, should we prove recal- 
citrant. 

When we assembled at the 
hall door carrying what pos- 
sessions we had been able to 
put together in the time, the 
commandant was standing on 
the steps. 

“IT wish you luck,” he said, 
with the manner of a gracious 
and condescending host, “‘ and 
if there’s anything I can be 
doing for you, sure you’ve 
only got to ask me.” 

“Take my coat, Finlay, 


said Sir Terence, ignoring the 
Republican. 

Finlay, with a still more 
haughty disregard, followed his 
master. Even Waggo’s quaint 
body was rigid as he passed 
the intruders. 

“The chief rebel wants to 
speak to you, Miss,”’ whispered 
Mrs Finlay when we had gone 
a few steps. I looked round. 
The commandant advanced. 

“Tf yourself or the English 
lady’d be wishing to take 4 
stroll in the grounds at any 
time,” he said, “let you show 
this to the sentry at the gate.” 

I read on a sheet of note- 
paper stamped with the address 
of the house :— 


“* Permit bearer to promenade 
in demesne and _ pleasure- 
grounds. 

(Signed) DxHomMHNAILL-SEOSAIME 
Na GHRADAIGH, 
Commdt. L.R.A. (Executive).” 


To compensate for the ig- 
nominous necessity of usilg 
the enemy language the signa- 
ture was written in Irish. And 
it covered half the paper. My 
impulse was to refuse the prof- 
fered permit, but second 
thoughts suggested it might 
conceivably prove useful. 

So I accepted it with aa 
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assumption of tolerant amuse- 


ment, as if I were taking 
part in a somewhat tiresome 
ame. 

Then the bitter humour of 
the situation overcame me as 
Iremembered Patsy the garden- 
boy industriously grubbing up 
weeds in the same “ pleasure- 
grounds.” 

“T suppose General Sheedy 
authorised this permit?” I 
said. 

“He did so,” replied the 
commandant, ‘‘ but himself is 
not here presently. He drove 
round yesterday evening, and 
he'll be coming again to-mor- 
row on a tower.” 

“A ‘tower of inspection,’ I 
suppose,” I said scornfully. 
“And what will he inspect ? 
Trenches—or graves ? ” 

A dull red tinged the com- 
mandant’s face. 

“Myself I don’t hold with 
too much shooting,” he said, 
with a judicial air, “‘ but there’s 
some that’s never content.” 

The cottages in which we 
found refuge adjoined one an- 
other. In one Daphne and I 
shared a fair-sized bedroom at 
the back, leaving the smaller 
front room to Sir Terence. 
There was similar accommoda- 
tion for Terry and the Finlays 
next door. 

Being the last houses in the 
town and on the main road, 
they had an uninterrupted view 
of the Scartrohan front gate. 

When we had done what we 
could to make our new quarters 
Comfortable, I sat in the tiny 
fenced garden in front, and 
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watched the constant stream 
of Republicans passing in and 
out of the demesne. 

Once Sir Terence said, “I 
don’t like the looks of those 
fellows. They seem a wild lot. 
I wish you and Daphne could 
get right away.” 

This, however, was easier 
said than done, for the branch 
line from Clonacorrane to the 
junction had been destroyed. 

Late in the afternoon there 
came through the gates a piti- 
ful little procession of families 
that had been turned out of 
their homes. Tired and dis- 
tressed, having saved only what 
they themselves could carry, 
they reminded me of similar 
refugees in Flanders during the 
war. 

It is the irony of fate that 
the nation which entered the ~ 
war to save the world from 
cruel oppression should, by its 
withdrawal from Ireland, have 
exposed its own fellow-subjects 
to the very ills it fought to 
exterminate. 

Sir Terence, in sorrowful in- 
dignation, hastened to meet 
the refugees, and to make what 
arrangements he could for their 
accommodation. 

Cassidy, who had accom- 
panied them so far, crossed 
the road to the cottages, and 
handed me a note with an air 
of profound secrecy. “From 
Master Terry,” he whispered. 

I was beginning to feel per- 
turbed at Terry’s prolonged 
absence, but his note reassured 
me. He had been detained, it 
seemed, at the far side of the 
demesne, with a keeper who, 
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although seriously ill, had never- 
theless been turned out of his 
house. The danger we had 
feared (he wrote guardedly) was 
averted for the present, but he 
begged me to run no more 
risks, and to go to England 
with Daphne by any means 
that offered. Cassidy might 
contrive to drive us to the 
junction, whence, it was said, 
a train still ran daily to the 
nearest port. 

Cassidy watched me refold 
the note. I knew I might 
safely consult him as to the 
practicability of Terry’s plan. 
But I said nothing, for I felt 
reluctant to go away, realising 
that once in England I should 
be cut off from news of the 
McRohans. 

Cassidy himself broached the 
‘ subject. 

“T’m not saying the old 
horse wouldn’t pull out as far 
as you'd want him, Miss, but 
you'd thravel as slow as in an 
ass-cart.”’ 

“T’m not thinking of travel- 
ling just yet,” I said. 

“Well now, Miss,” he said 
earnestly, “ ’twould be a good 
job, so it would, if yourself 
and Miss Daphne’d get away 
at once. It’s what everybody 
does be saying: let the ladies 
go away to England and tell 
the English the way we does 
be persecuted here.”’ 

This unexpected reason for 
our departure surprised me into 
silence. 

Cassidy went on: “ Every- 
body in the country is heart- 
scalded by them Republicans. 
Every horse and cow and Chris- 
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tian is torminted with them. 
Let you go tell the English 
that ’tis not a republic they 
have a right to be giving Ire. 
land, no, nor a Free State, but 
a free thrashing.” 

“The English are sick and 
tired of Ireland, Cassidy,” I 
said. 

““Begob, Miss. isn’t it many 
a wild horse has had me 
tired ? ” retorted Cassidy, “ but 
I’d hold on, and I’d leave the 
bit in his mouth—-yes, and I’d 
keep the whip to him, till I’d 
have him thrained and quiet- 
ened—so I would!” 

As he spoke three Crossley 
tenders crowded with Repub- 
licans came noisily along the 
road. They halted at the gate 
while the driver of the leading 
car exchanged badinage with 
the sentry. The occupants 
were waving a varied assort- 
ment of garments. Some had 
gaudy handkerchiefs and socks, 
some shirts and caps. Many 
displayed brand-new boots 
slung by their laces to the 
muzzles of rifles. Nearly every 
man grasped a bottle. As 
they drove through the gates 
they gave vent to uproarious 
cheers. 

“God punish them!” ¢x 
claimed Cassidy. “They're 
after looting the shops.” 

“‘Where do they all come 
from ? ’’ asked Daphne, appeal 
ing on the doorstep. 

“Ts it where they come 
from?” said Cassidy bitterly, 
as he watched the Crossley’ 
disappear down the avenue. 
“The most of them blagyards 
was in hiding these two. yeas, 
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and ’twas the wind of freedom 
blew them out from under the 
beds.” 

He faced us suddenly. His 
eyes were full of tears. 


XVI. 


At ten o’clock Sir Terence 
decided to close the house for 
the night. Finlay and his wife 
would sit up for Terry, whose 
return could not be long de- 
layed. 

“ Whatever arrangements 
he’s had to make he’s bound 
to be in by dusk,” said Sir 
Terence, fidgeting, watch in 
hand, at the window. 

The anxiety he tried to re- 
press was revealed by his 
clouded restless eyes, which 
scanned continually the strip 
of avenue beyond the gates. 

Secretly I shared his anxiety. 
But I made an effort to re- 
assure him. 

“If Terry found it necessary 
to take the keeper to hos- 
pital,” I said, “he could 
scarcely be back before mid- 
night,” 

Daphne looked wise. When 
we reached our room she said— 

“T expect Terry’s gone.” 

I stared at her. 

“Gone to England,” she ex- 
Plained. “You needn’t look 
80 astounded. You always 
wanted him to go.” 

“TI wish you had persuaded 
him to go the day he received 
the warning,” I said. 

_To my surprise she burst 
Into tears. 
“How could I tell it was 
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In a low and earnest voice 
he said, “ Let you go to Eng- 
land, the two of you. Let you 
tell the English that we're 
desthroyed entirely.” 


really serious?” she sobbed. 
“You all made fun of every- 
thing. Even Uncle Terence 
was always laughing.” 

I did not reply, overcome 
by the hopelessness of making 
her understand that we Irish 
try to lighten our burdens by 
disregarding their weight. That 
only a resolute cheerfulness can 
keep us going. That strained 
laughter is preferable to un- 
strung despair. 

“Don’t cry,” I said pres- 
ently ; “Terry probably 
wouldn’t have gone, even for 
you.” 

There was little I could say 
to comfort her, but I induced 
her to go to bed. We were 
both tired out from the strain 
and excitement of the past 
twenty-four hours. Moreover, 
she had sustained the addi- 
tional mental shock of seeing 
a cherished belief irreparably 
shattered—the belief so con- 
fidently asserted in England, 
that any one with average 
goodwill and common-sense can 
steer a safe course through 
disturbance in Ireland. 


It was between midnight and 
1 AM.—the fatal hour which 
has seen the climax of many 
a tragedy—that a sound in the 
straggling street running at 
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right angles to the backs of 
the cottages made me spring 
up and snatch the overcoat left 
ready near my bed. 

There was heavy and re- 
peated hammering upon a door. 
Men’s voices called a peremp- 
tory order. Inside the house a 
woman screamed. Then a few 
shots rang out, followed by an 
ominous stillness. 

Four times at different houses 
in the street this procedure was 
repeated. At the last one there 
was no ensuing stillness, for 
the screams, though faint, con- 
tinued. 

Unsteady feet tramped round 
the corner into the main road. 
I knew our turn had come even 
before the door shook under 
blows from the butt-ends of 
rifles. 

“Open, or I'll not be re- 


sponsible for your lives ! ” yelled 
a voice. 

I roused Daphne, and we 
crept out to the landing. Sir 
Terence was already on the 


carrying 
Waggo 


narrow staircase, 
a shaded candle. 
crouched at his heels. 

“Keep back, both of you,”’ 
he said in a low voice, “and 
hold Waggo.” 

I picked up the dog and held 
him firmly. 

The order to open was re- 
peated. Then a fresh onslaught 
broke in the door. Sir Terence 
extinguished his candle, and 
we waited, hardly daring to 
breathe. 

The men paused, evidently 
taken aback at the dark and 
silent house. The zeal of the 
Irish Republican is _ easily 
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quelled by darkness, or, indeed, 
by any conditions likely to con- 
tain an element of danger. 

“Come down out of that,” 
called a strident voice. 

“Or meet the penalty,” said 
another. 

“The penalty is death,” an- 
nounced the first. 

** Ah, have done, Morrissey,” 
another exclaimed impatiently. 
““Sure, there’s nobody inside 
at all. Them two houses is 
empty this good while.” 

Waggo wrenched his muzzle 
free and gave a low growl. 

“Come out of that now,” 
shouted the first voice, startled 
and tremulous. “ Fire, boys!” 

Half a dozen bullets spattered 
against the plaster walls. 

Waggo with a sudden bound 
was out of my arms. Snarling 
fiercely, he hurled himself down 
the stairs. 

The Republicans did not wait. 
We heard exclamations of terror 
and a sound of frenzied run- 
ning. 

‘“‘ Thank goodness they began 
with us,” said Sir Terence. 
“Terry might have answered 
them back, and then there'd 
have been trouble.”’ 

Apparently he took it for 
granted that Terry was in the 
adjoining cottage. 

I did not feel this assurance. 
For I was convinced that he 
would have been on the alert 
at the first shot, and that 
nothing would have made him 
refrain from coming to ow 
help. 

Proving the correctness of 
my misgivings, a window next 
door was opened cautiously, 
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and Finlay’s voice inquired, 
“Ts there anything we can do, 
Miss ? ” 
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Then in answer to my whis- 
pered question, “‘ No, Miss. Mr 
Terry has not returned.” 


xvii. 


It was the second evening 
after our ejection, and still 
there was no sign of Terry. 
The suspense was becoming un- 
bearable, so I determined to go 
up to the house and demand 
news of him from the com- 
mandant. 

Cassidy, upon learning my 
intention, announced that he 
would accompany me. 

At our approach the sentry 
at the gate tucked his rifle 
precariously under his left arm, 
leaving his right hand free to 
remove his cap. He was too 
well-mannered to examine the 
permit I handed him for in- 
spection, and averting his eyes, 
declared in an embarrassed 
voice that it was ‘“‘all right, 
to be sure.” 

“He knows he has no busi- 
ness to be standing at Sir 
Terence’s gate,’ I remarked ; 
“some of them possess just a 
remnant of proper feeling.” 

“Tis the way he have no 
Irish,” said Cassidy, with a 
meaning glance at the sprawl- 
ing signature on the permit. 
“And he’ll not say so.” 

The darkness and quiet of 
the yew-path into which we 
turned was refreshing after the 
long day spent watching the 
Toad, with its glare and dust 
and constant stream of traffic. 
Here all was peaceful and un- 
disturbed. The breeze playing 


through the dense foliage with 
a sound of distant rushing 
water; the occasional flicker 
of sunlight on brown earth ; 
a blackbird’s melodious rolling 
song, all belonged to the nor- 
mal everyday life I knew of 
old. ,The last two days of fear 
and excitement and strain had 
strayed from a nightmare world 
of unreality, and were past and 
done with. Only the normal 
could endure. 

But the nightmare reasserted 
itself when we passed the white 
veronica. 

It was an exclamation from 
Cassidy, oddly compounded of 
an oath and a prayer, that 
drew my attention to an object 
in the meadow. 

There was an indefinite yel- 
lowish heap surrounded by scat- 
tered stones of varied sizes. 
Cassidy swiftly interposed him- 
self between me and it. 

“Let you go back, Miss,” 
he said, ‘““and not come this 
way at all.” 

But he was too late. 
recognised Waggo. 

It was easy to discern how 
the little dog had met his fate. 
His paws and tail and ears were 
gone, hacked off by a biunt 
instrument. He must have 
dragged himself some distance, 
for a long track across the grass 
was flattened and bloodstained. 
And when he could go no 


I had 
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farther, the Republicans had 
stoned him to death. 

If there are griefs too deep 
for tears, there is also a horror 
too intense for expression. 

After the first shock, I only 


felt a confused surprise that» 


there could exist men capable 
of such savagery. I have a 
recollection of staring in stupe- 
fied silence at the mutilated 
little body, while Cassidy cursed 
the Republicans in a subdued 
yet fervent voice. 

I remember that at length 
he touched my arm and said 
earnestly, “‘ Miss Aideen, ’twill 
be best not to tell himself—no, 
nor Master Terry ayther.” 


My interview with the com- 
mandant was short. I found 
him sitting on the drawing- 
room window-sill joking with 
two privates who lay on the 
grass below. As I approached 
he lowered himself to the 
ground, tearing his tunic at 
the shoulder, and exposing a 
ragged pink shirt—an accident 
which in no way impaired the 
conscious dignity of his gait. 

I checked his affable allusion 
to the weather. 

“TI wish to speak to vou 
alone, on business,’ I said. 

He preceded me through the 
groups of card-players gathered 
round the building, and led the 
way up the steps to the library. 
There was silence inside the 
house scarcely broken by the 
thin sound of music in a dis- 
tant room. 

Sir Terence’s rocking-chair 
in the library was occupied by 
the extremist priest, who shot 
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a crafty glance in my direc. 
tion, but did not move, 

“TI wish to speak to you 
alone,’ I said again to the 
commandant. 

“Well now, his Reverence 
there is as good as not there,” 
he began. “Sure he’s as safe 
as the confessional, and——_” 

“I don’t belong to his Rever- 
ence’s Church,” I said coldly. 

The priest rose with a jerk 
that set the rocking-chair in 
violent motion. He took his 
breviary from his pocket. 

“Tl say my office outside 
and not spoil your tatertate,” 
he said. ‘* The habit the former 
ascendancy class has of seeking 
the society of officers was surely 
learnt in the enemy country.” 

When he had slammed the 
door behind him I said, ‘‘ Where 
is Colonel McRohan ? ” 

“Is it the former owner of 
this mansion you're referring 
to?’ asked the commandant 
in feigned perplexity. 

“Colonel McRohan,” I re- 
peated. 

** How’d I know where young 
McRohan’d be ? ” he said ; but 
he quailed under my gaze 
when I continued— 

“He was last seen at the 
north end of the demesne with 
Doyle the keeper, whom your 
men turned out of his house 
by your orders.” 

He tried to bluster, but I 
held him to the point. In the 
long-run he was far from for- 
midable. Like many of his 
type, he relied entirely upo2 
bluff, and when this failed he 
became stranded as an actor 
might be if deprived unexpect- 
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edly of make-up and stage 
accessories. And, to give the 
devil his due, possibly there 
remained in him a glimmer of 
chivalry unquenched by his 
Bolshevik training. 

“Well, now I'll tell you,” 
he said at last. “‘ Young 
McRohan said twas the way 
the fellow Doyle should go 
into hospital at Glounareesk, 
and I sent the two of them 
yesterday morning in a motor 
to catch the train at the junc- 
tion.” 

“Then why has Colonel 
McRohan not returned?” I 
asked. 

“Tis because of General 
Sheedy meeting him at the 
junction. The General got word 
that some of the boys was 
after young McRohan on ac- 
count of he not voting for the 
Republic, and he had him 
taken on to the coast the way 
that he’d get safe across to 
England out of it.” 

With this tale I was obliged 
to be content. It bore the 
impress, if not of actual truth, 
at least of inherent probability. 

“ He’s presently in England,”’ 
said the commandant, “ and 
he'll be safer there.” 

Plainly anxious to cut short 
the interview, he moved to 
the door. ‘‘ He’s safer in Eng- 
land,” he repeated with a re- 
sumption of his former grand- 
iloquent manner. ‘The Irish 
Republic recognises no private 
rights.” 

“ Not even the right to live,” 
I said in an undertone. He 
saluted stiffly, and departed. 
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Deep in thought I made my 
way to the hall door and swung 
it open. 

Outside in the sunshine—so 
rare that summer—I saw the 
card-players and idlers on the 
grass and the sentry slouching 
along the terrace. A sound of 
angry discussion came from the 
wire entanglement which, hav- 
ing passed the elementary stage, 
was in process of being elabo- 
rated. 

Some impulse made me pause. 
‘In a moment,” I said to 
Cassidy, who was waiting on 
the threshold. I gently closed 
the door, and a sudden silence 
fell on the building. 

Looking back through the 
arches to the long room, my 
eyes ranged from the broken 
azalea with its scattered flame- 
coloured blossoms, past the 
withered dusty lilac lying among 
the fragments of Chinese vases. 
I saw the floor scratched and 
stained by muddy feet, and 
marks on brocaded chairs where 
the same feet had rested. I 
saw orange-skins and cigarette 
ends and empty beer bottles 
littered in every direction. 
While on the walls a few fine 
old portraits still gazed coldly 
aloof, and the face of the 
Spanish prince was obliterated 
by bullet-holes. 

Yet nothing of this pene- 
trated below the mere surface 
of my mind. From the deeper 
thought recesses I reconstructed 
the room as it was in its per- 
fection. The flowers again 
scented the air, the light was 
reflected in gleaming floor and 
furniture and picture-frame. 
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So vivid was my vision that 
I could almost have fancied 
I saw Terry, a lanky schovlboy, 
rising from the hearthrug and 
coming to greet me as he used 
to in our childhood’s days. 
His portrait, suddenly illumin- 
ated by a sunbeam, looked 
straight at me. From a dis- 
tance the ugly gash in the 
throat was unnoticeable. I 
only saw the purposeful face, 
the intent and hopeful eyes. 

And he was in England now, 
against his will, it is true, but 
safe. The enemy himself had 
fulfilled my greatest wish. The 
eyes in the portrait were pro- 
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phetic. All would come righ; 
in the end. A deep gladneg 
and tranquillity descended op 
me. 

But only for a moment. 

In the distant room the 
Republican musician was play. 
ing again. <A desolate little 
Caoine echoed through the 
arches. Clouds obscured the 
sunbeam; the face in the 
portrait faded away. All at 
once I was seized by a poig- 
nant foreboding. 

As I went out, I knew with 
a certainty which left no room 
for hope that I had seen Scart- 
rohan for the last time. ~ 


XVII. 


Next morning, in a down- 
pour of rain, the old hunter, 


driven by Cassidy, conveyed 
us to the junction. 

Sir Terence had said, “It 
would be a tremendous re- 
lief to me if you were both 


out of all this,” and had 
immediately contradicted him- 
self: “I don’t know how in 
the world I’ll get on without 
you.” 

I had already decided he 
must not be left alone, that 
directly I had despatched 
Daphne to England I would 
return. But I said nothing of 
this plan lest he should feel 
obliged to oppose it. 

The report that occasional 
trains still ran proved true, 
although the junction itself had 
become an anomaly, owing to 
the destruction of the Clona- 
corrane branch line. 


Few things are more dreary 
than a small country station 
on a wet day. Yet, after our 
recent experiences, the ugly 
dripping buildings and staring 
name-boards, even the rail- 
swept platform and _ shining 
lines, were full of encourage- 
ment. They were, in fact, 
outward and visible signs that 
the grace of civilisation still 
existed. 

The elderly porter wheeled 
Daphne’s suit-case on a massive 
truck to the carriage door, and 
announcing that he would now 
fetch “the other big thrunk,” 
vanished through the statiol 
entrance. 

Some minutes later, as he 
had not returned, I went to 
look for him. He and Cassidy 
were deep in conversation, 
standing bent over the low 
door of the trap as though 
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searching for something under 
the seats. 

On being interrupted, the 
porter hastily hoisted my box 
to hig shoulder and went back 
into the station. 

Cassidy, with a face devoid 
of expression, informed me that 
the horse had the colour of 
lameness in one or other of 
his legs. 

I glanced at my watch. 
There were still three minutes 
before the train was due 
to start. The station - yard 
and roadway were deserted. 
Straight sheets of rain de- 
scended like shutters of quiver- 
ing glass interposed between 
all nearer objects. Nobody 
who could help it would be 
out in such weather. Of course, 
there was nothing wrong with 
the horse’s legs. The sugges- 
tion was merely a pretext on 


Cassidy’s part for imparting 


unobserved information  ac- 
quired from the porter. 

And caution was desirable. 
Walls, proverbially, have ears. 
In Ireland they have eyes as 
well, 

“ He’s after telling me,’’ whis- 
pered the old man while we 
both gazed intently into a 
muddy hoof, “that he seen 
Master Terry here ere yester- 
day with Doyle and them ones.” 

According to the porter, poor 
Doyle was “as good as dead,” 
and had to be carried to the 
train, 

. They wasn’t five minutes 
= it, No nor two,” said Cassidy, 
and the whistle had com- 
Menced to screech, when an- 
other motor come tearing mad 
VOL. COXII.—NO. MCCLXXXIX. 
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along the bog road. There was 
four men in her, and they out 
of the car and running like the 
divil down the platform. 

** * Hi, stop, stop!’ says one 
of them. ‘Stop the thrain, or 
I'll not be responsible for your 
lives!’ The guard and the 
stationmaster didn’t do but to 
turn about and look at the 
sky the way they’d see nothing. 
Sure what else could they do, 
Miss? Didn’t they know the 
fellows was Republicans ? ” 

** What did the Republicans 
do?” I asked, reflecting that 
so far this account tallied satis- 
factorily with the command- 
ant’s statement. 

“They took him, Miss,” said 
Cassidy. ‘‘ They took Master 
Terry back to their motor-car 
and drove off with him, so 
they did. Is it to the say- 
coast they went? Divil a bit. 
*Twas the bog road they thra- 
velled. And beyond, at the 
cross, they turned north to the 
mountains.” 

A shrill whistle and puffs of 
smoke from the direction of 
the engine warned me that 
time was up. Unless I let 
Daphne go on alone I must 
not delay. 

Cassidy’s discourse had 
merged into an impassioned 
prayer that the devil might, 
in his own good time, break 
every bone in the Republicans’ 
bodies. 

“I’m coming back. Find 
out all you can and tell Sir 
Terence,” I whispered before 
rushing to the already moving 
train. 

While we slowly left the 
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station a momentary break in 
the clouds showed the cross- 
roads a short distance away. 
A battered signpost, made 
spectral by rain and strangely 
menacing, pointed a thin jagged 
arm to the north, where dense 
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mist hung over the road to the 
mountains. 

Whether the commandant 
had spoken in good faith or 
had lied intentionally, one fact 
was certain—Terry had been 
kidnapped. 


xIX. 


After a short and unadven- 
turous journey we reached the 
small port whence the steamer 
sailed for England. 

The next two days were 
spent in a hotel uncomfortably 
crowded with people waiting 
for passages, willing to take 
either cabin or steerage accom- 
modation in order to escape 
from Ireland. 

For all the West and South 
counties were dominated by 


plete destruction of his posses- 
sions. 

One could not wonder at the 
bitter sentiments expressed by 
most of the refugees. All had 
suffered through the English 
surrender, and their injuries 
were irreparable. And, as every 
exile knows, a blow to one’s 
home strikes at the very foun- 
dations of one’s life. 

The time passed with in- 
credible slowness. The weather 
was wet, there were no posts, 
and we were without occupa- 
tion. Besides, my mind was 
filed with anxiety for Terry, 
and an impatient longing to get 
back to Scartrohan. 

When at length I said good- 
bye to Daphne on the crowded 
deck of the steamer, I could 
have believed that each day 
of waiting had been a year. 

Daphne was spared the worst 
anxiety, for I did not disclose 
the information gleaned from 
the porter. And although she 
knew the commandant’s ver- 
sion of Terry’s disappearance, 
she clung with characteristic 
tenacity to her own conviction 
that he had fled to England. 

“You know you wanted him 
to go,” she said again. “! 
never even asked him to. You 


Republicans, who carried on 
an increasing orgy of devasta- 
tion. 

Meanwhile British cruisers 
and destroyers patrolled the 
coast, seeing in the distance 
burning houses and exploding 


land-mines, receiving reports 
of looting and murder, of re- 
volting cruelty and injustice, 
yet restrained from helping the 
victims. 

** A landing-party would have 
saved our home,” said the 
wife of an Irish naval officer, 
whose house had been looted 
and burned. ‘“ Even one round 
fired over their heads would 
have scattered the brutes, for 
good and all.” 

4) Instead, her husband from 
his ship had been obliged to 
witness, passively, the com- 
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see, I couldn’t believe it was 
so serious. I thought the 
Treaty had put everything 
right.” 

Her eyes rested on the white 
ensign flown by an adjacent 
destroyer. 

“Tt’s nice to see the British 
flag again,” she said mourn- 
fully. “I wanted Terry to 
hoist the Union Jack the day 
of the elections. And I told 
him that unless I saw it flying 
over Scartrohan before the week 
was out I would never marry 
him.” 


Six days after Daphne’s de- 
parture I was still enduring 
boredom and acute anxiety at 
the uncomfortable hotel. 

Rumour is notoriously un- 
reliable; Irish rumours are 


no exceptions to the rule. 
But I found to my dismay 


that rumours of damage to 
the railway, even if not actu- 
ally founded on fact, always 
proved intelligent anticipa- 
tions. 

Day after day I went to the 
station, only to be told that 
the line was “ blocked,” and 
iN consequence no trains were 
running. 

When a long series of minor 
outrages culminated in the 
blowing up of an important 
viaduct, I knew there was no 
chance now of getting back 
by train, and that I should 
have to find other means of 
locomotion. 

A few hours after the de- 
struction of the viaduct the 
streets became thronged with 
Republicans. A reported land- 
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ing of Free State troops twenty 
miles to the west had driven a 
section of the ‘“ Executive” 
Army into the town. Thus 
the warriors postponed their 
meeting with the enemy and 
any danger which might attend 
it. Moreover, the shops, well 
stocked with provisions, were 
at their mercy, and there still 
remained a few motor-cars to be 
appropriated. 

I was coming down the hotel 
steps when a doctor’s car drew 
up beside the pavement a 
few yards away. The doctor 
stepped from the car and hur- 
ried into a chemist’s shop. 

Four Republicans, resplen- 
dent in new green uniform and 
hung about with a small ar- 
moury of weapons, appeared at 
the same moment. There was 
no hesitation in their move- 
ments. They did not even 
pause for consultation. They 
simply got into the car and 
drove away. Nobody in the 
street appeared to notice the 
incident. When the doctor 
came out of the shop it fell to 
my lot to explain the dis- 
appearance of his car. 

He was a middle-aged man 
with a harassed kindly face, 
and he accepted his loss quite 
as a matter of course. 

With surprising resignation 
he said, ‘It was bound to 
happen. The marvel is that 
I contrived to keep it so 
long.” 

He spoke in a cautious under- 
tone like all the townspeople. 
At Scartrohan, latterly, we had 
grown less careful. 

He added distractedly,‘* With 
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no car and no railway, how the 
mischief am I to get out to my 
patients at Glounareesk ? ” 

I looked at him with a gleam 
of interest and awakening hope. 
The village he mentioned was 
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within a few miles of the 
junction. 

“There’s nothing for it,” he 
said, after some thought, “ but 
to borrow O’Kiely’s outside 
car.” 


xXx. 


“TI don’t like it,” the doctor 
said bluntly, when I had ex- 
plained my circumstances and 
begged to be allowed to share 
O’Kiely’s outside car. “I don’t 
like it at all. There’s no 
knowing what we shall find 
inland. However, I'll do any- 
thing I can to help you.” 


There was a smell of burning 
in the air next morning. Smoke 
fell in heavy yellow-grey masses, 
and rolling over and round the 
houses was swept out to sea 
by the off-shore wind. At the 
advance of Free State troops 
the “ Executive’? Army had 
set fire to all public build- 
ings. 

O’Kiely’s young mare pro- 
ceeded snorting and swerving 
nervously. She was with diffi- 
culty induced to face the long 
hill leading out of the town. 
The Court-house and Town 
Hall were blazing fiercely. We 
passed at a gallop, pricked by 
falling sparks, and feeling the 
heat of the flames even at the 
far side of the square. 

Farther along a_ barracks, 
once occupied by British troops, 
was already a mere shell. The 
railway station and goods store 
had met a similar fate. 

“Tis fasting we'll be after 


this,” O’Kiely remarked mo- 
rosely. ‘‘Sorra a bit of bread 
or a pound of tea’ll be left in 
the place.” 

“That’s not the worst of 
it,” said the doctor, foreseeing 
a time of poverty and grind- 
ing taxes more serious than 
any temporary inconvenience. 
“Even if it were all stopped 
to-morrow, it would take the 
country twenty years to recover 
from what has been done al- 
ready.” 

* And the inhabitants?” I 
asked ; ‘‘ how long will it take 
them to recover ? ” 

“The inhabitants will never 
wholly recover,” he replied 
gravely. 

Inland, the summer breeze 
blew gently, free from all con- 
tamination of smoke. The road 
opened up a prosperous smiling 
country. Wild roses and honey- 
suckle wreathed the fences. 
Fields were thick with tall and 
waving grass. 

But an unnatural quiet lay 
over everything, a perceptible 
atmosphere of uncertainty and 
apprehension. The whole life 
of the country seemed arrested. 
The cottages we passed showed 
blank windows and closely-shut 
doors. Nobody was at work 
in the fields. Although past 
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midsummer the meadows re- 
mained uncut. 

We drove in silence. The 
mare had ceased to shy or 
swerve. She maintained a so- 
ber even: trot over the many 
undulations ofthe road. Her 
long coat glistened with mois- 
ture. O’Kiely, hunched on the 
small driving seat, whistled a 
monotonous tune. The doctor 
puffed steadily at his pipe. 
Propped by one arm on the 
well of the car, I fell into an 
uncomfortable doze. 

An alteration in the horse’s 
pace shortened the swing of 
the car. Awaking, I saw the 
slope leading to the river, which 
flowed in a sharp curve round 
a ridge of hills. 

“Thank goodness the road 
bridge is still there,” the doctor 
Was saying. 

Close to us on the left was 
the ruined viaduct. A con- 
fused mass of twisted girders 
and fallen masonry lay, half 
in, half out of the water. Rail- 
way lines, contorted into giant 
hoops or projecting at grotesque 
angles, hung over the débris. 
A smell of explosives still lin- 
gered in the air. 

Three men appeared suddenly 
amongst the furze bushes by 
the roadside. 

“Get on,” they shouted. 
“Drive like mad!” 

_O’Kiely required no explana- 
tion. One glimpse of a green 
tie ensured his prompt obedi- 
enee. The mare, who had 
shown signs of flagging, re- 
ceived a cut from the whip 


which sent her cantering over 
the bridge, oe 
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We were barely out of sight 
of the river when a terrific 
roar shook the very ground 
beneath us. The air seemed 
to heave and palpitate. 

I shut my eyes and pressed 
my hands to my ears ; my head 
reeled and throbbed. The 
mare’s canter became a gallop. 

When I felt steady enough 
to look round, I saw in the 
distance a cloud of dust and 
smoke hanging over the river. 

“The road bridge is de- 
stroyed,” said the doctor; 
‘isn’t it the devil’s own mad- 
ness those fellows have ? ” 

As he spoke there was a rattle 
of macbine-guns on the hill 
above, answered by brisk rifle- 
fire in the distance. The Free 
Staters must have advanced 
faster than was expected. 

O’Kiely stopped the car in 
the middle of the road. He 
let fall the reins, and with 
elaborate care turned up the 
collar of his coat. 

“Tis a battle,” he said, 
looking frightened, “‘ or an am- 
bush maybe. We’ll surely be 
killed. And myself a quiet 
decent man that never talked 
politics.” 

** Go on,” ordered the doctor, 
‘“‘get round the bend of the 
road.” 

“*Tis best to go back,” 
O’Kiely answered. ‘“‘ Them’d 
be Free State men coming up, 
and they with English guns. 
And what’s more, anything 
they’d ask the English’d give 
them, be the same guns or 
bombs or airyplanes — ’tis 
ayqual to the English so long 
as there’d be plenty killed. 
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Let we go back while we’re 
still living.” 

However, since the bridge 
behind us was blown up, there 
was nothing for it but to go on. 

Of the actual belligerents we 
could see nothing. Straight up 
from the road the hill rose steep 
and rocky, planted thickly with 
fir-trees towards the top. The 
Free Staters must have been 
on the low ground beyond the 
loop of the river. 

We went a short distance, 
and drew in under a project- 
ing crag to await developments 
before venturing on the open 
road beyond. 

The distant firing slackened 
to an occasional volley; but 
above us in the wood machine- 
guns tore the air without inter- 
mission, and desultory rifle- 
shots rattled from scattered 
posts along the hill. 

** Waste,” observed the doc- 
tor laconically. ‘* Deplorable 
waste.” 

I nodded. 

“T’m not alluding to am- 
munition,” he went on, “ but 
to human material.” 

“ Casualties ? ’’ I murmured, 
chary of words, for my head 
still ached from the explosion. 

“Waste of human material 
and ideals,” he said, follow- 
ing his own train of thought. 
“Plenty of fine young men 
with ideals joined the Repub- 
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licans, little dreaming what 
they were letting themselves 
in for. And, once committed, 
there’s no going back, for the 
rank and file. The leaders— 
and their automatics—see to 
that. Hither the ideal dies, or 
the man.” He took out his 
pipe absently, engrossed in re- 
gretful reflections. 

“Did you say casualties ? ” 
he asked, rousing himself from 
a fit of abstraction. “ You'll 
see there'll be no casualties 
unless any civilians get hit.” 

But he was mistaken. Down 
a winding track two white-faced 
Republicans came hurrying. 

“They have a right to stop 
fighting —there’s a __ fellow 
hurted,” one of them called 
excitedly. 

“Tis a fierce and _ bitter 
battle,”’ cried the other. “ The 
like of it was never seen in the 
German war.” 

“* That I can readily believe,” 
said the doctor drily. True to 
his professional instinct, he 
was already off the car, bag 
in hand. 

“Where is the wounded 
man?” he asked. 

Then he remembered me. 

“You had better not wait,” 
he said. ‘“ Things may get 
worse, and it’s barely five 
miles on to Glounareesk. 
O’Kiely will drive you there, 
and come back for me.” 


XXiI. 


The long level bog road 
rolled before us, lonely as only 
an Irish road can be. On each 


side lay the wide warm-tinted 
bog, whose scars were filled 
with purple shadows, whose 
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scattered pools reflected the 
deep blue of the sky. Moun- 
tains guarded it on three sides, 
showing remote and ethereal 
through an opalescent veil of 
mist. 

Gradually the noise of gun- 
fire died away in the distance. 
The monotonous hammer of 
the mare’s hoofs, and the light 
rumble of the car sank to an 
unobtrusive accompaniment for 
the delicate music of the sum- 
mer day. 

Then a faint rustle of way- 
side leaves and grasses became 
audible, and the humming of 
bees busy amid the orchids 
and wild thyme that bordered 
the bog. A snipe whirred sud- 
denly from the sedges. Out 
of sight in the blue air larks 
were singing. I felt as if we 
had passed to a different world 
—a world serene yet vividly 
alive, where activity and medi- 
tation were mingled, and free 
from the least disturbing ele- 
ment. 

Not for the first time was I 
struck with wonder at the 
sharp contrasts in this land of 
unreality. On one hand, the 
insistent horror of cruelty and 
lawlessness and fear; on the 
other, great spaces filled with 
beauty and peace. 

Far ahead an object by the 
Toadside showed indistinct in 
the heat-haze. As we drew 
hearer I distinguished a motor- 
car, evidently broken down, 
and with one wheel in the 
ditch. A pair of gaitered legs 
appeared wriggling from under 
it. With a scuffle and a 
whirl of dust the man rose to 
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his feet. I recognised Patsy 
Sheedy. 

The glory of his green uni- 
form was hidden by a ragged 
tweed overcoat. His auburn 
hair fell across his forehead, 
dishevelled and grey with dust. 
A paste of dust and motor- 
grease gave to his ruddy face 
the appearance of a badly 
made-up clown. For a general 
he was singularly unimpressive. 

On seeing me his scared ex- 
pression gave way to a frank 
relief. His hand went mechani- 
cally to his hatless head, but 
he wasted no time on greetings. 

““T want a lift—the motor’s 
done. Let you not delay,” he 
said to O’Kiely, swinging him- 
self on to the outside car. 

“Turn to the right,” he 
ordered, as we came to a branch 
road. It was not the way to 
Glounareesk, but my remon- 
strances were useless. O’Kiely 
had no fight in him. Moreover, 
Sheedy drew out a revolver, 
and kept it raised till we were 
well along the branch road. 

‘** Twill be as short for you, 
Miss, to get down to Scartrohan 
from the hills,” he said, looking 
back apprehensively to the bog- 
road. 

Suddenly I realised that Gen- 
eral Sheedy was running away. 

He made no attempt to con- 
ceal his urgent desire for haste. 
Several times, when the mare’s 
pace grew slower, he snatched 
the whip and used it unspar- 
ingly on the tired animal. At 
length, on reaching the foot- 
hills, the road degenerated into 
a rough track, thickly strewn 
with stones, and traversed 
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diagonally by a gurgling moun- 
tain stream. 

. “The mare’s bet out,” said 
O’Kiely shortly. ‘‘ Let the two 
of you get down.” 

When we were off the car 
he descended from the box. 
“She'll not carry the car be- 
yond this,” he said. ‘No, not 
if you was to shoot the both 
of us.” 

Deaf alike to supplications 
and threats, he took hold of 
the bridle and led her back 
down the hill. 

From force of habit Sheedy 
grasped his revolver. But he 
did not use it. Probably he 
had no ammunition. 

“No matter,” he said, turn- 
ing away. “I’ve not far to go.” 

“And what am I to do?” 
I asked angrily. ‘‘ How shall 
I get to Scartrohan from here?” 

“Tis easy for you, Miss,” 
he replied. “Let you follow 
on the bohireen west over the 
hill, and you'll see Clonacor- 
rane village below.” 

He was about to move on, 
but I stopped him. There were 
certain things I wanted to say. 

“Where is Colonel McRo- 
han ? ” I demanded. 

** And isn’t he safe back with 
the old gentleman?” was his 
bland reply. 

“Are you speaking the 
truth ? ” I asked sternly. 

“Would I tell you a lie, 
Miss Aideen ? ” he said in tones 
of reproach. Then he pointed 
towards the valley. “I swear 
by God that Master Terry is 
below at Scartrohan.” 

He met my searching gaze 
without wavering. I was satis- 
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fied. Truth is unmistakable, 
even in the eyes of a liar. 

“Did you kidnap him? [If 
not, who did it? ” 

“Is it me kidnap him? And 
why would I do that? No, 
but there’s some that never 
was rared in Ireland. . . . "Twas 
to frighten the old gentleman 
they did it. I’d have had their 
lives if they’d hurted Master 
Terry. And ‘tis three days 
since they sent him back.” 

“To frighten the old gentle- 
man,” I echoed. “You are 
gallant men, you Republicans!” 

** Ah, not at all, not at all,” 
he returned uneasily. “Be- 
sides, *tis not a Republican I 
am now. That game’s played 
out for the present. I'll be 
joining up with the Free State 
Army to-morrow.” 

‘“Indeed!” I said coldly. 
“* A few weeks ago you told me 
that the Free Staters would turn 
Republican ! You change 
easily ! ” 

For a moment he was taken 
aback. But he was a born 
orator, and possessed, more- 
over, an immense capacity for 
self-deception. 

“*Tig best for Ireland,” he 
said, striking a melodramatic 
attitude with head thrown back, 
and one foot raised on a tussock 
of grass. I saw he was about 
to let loose a torrent of elo- 
quence, and resolutely cut him 
short. 

“So you, a general, deserted 
your men in the face of the 
enemy!” I said. ‘And the 
rest of them—are they still 
Scartrohan ¢ ” ; 

“They are not,” was his 
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answer. ‘“ They’re after leav- 
ing the place. But they have 
it saved.” 
“Saved ? ” 
surprise. 
“Saved from the enemy,” 
he replied, flinging out both 


I repeated in 
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“The boys was 
grand! Regardless of their 
private feelings, heedless of 
their personal danger, to save 
Scartrohan from the enemy, 
they —bur-rned it to the 
ground ! ” 


his arms. 


XXII. 


It was evening when I reached 
the wood at the eastern bound- 
ary of Scartrohan and climbed 
into the demesne over the 
partly-demolished wall. Dur- 
ing the long walk from the 
mountains my thoughts, tumul- 
tuous at first, had grown calmer. 
My sorrow at the burning of 
the house, and the contempt 
and repugnance aroused by 
Sheedy, were swept away by 
the great relief which sprang 
from the news of Terry’s safety. 

Sir Terence, homeless and 
impoverished in his old age, 
had suffered much that was 
iremediable, had lost much 
which could never be replaced, 
but the worst was spared him. 
With Terry, he might yet sur- 
mount his troubles. 

Absorbed in my thoughts I 
left the wood behind. The 
path crossed the river and 
wound up the hill. And sud- 
denly I saw a jagged pile of 
Tuns standing black against 
the brilliant sky. 


For a long time I gazed at 
the remains of the house which 
once had been a home to me. 
Nothing was left but a hollow 
shell. The work of destruction 
was deplorably complete. 


I had thought there was 
nobody about. But as I turned 
the corner by the terrace a 
figure emerged from the sha- 
dows and came towards me. 
It was Sir Terence. 

He moved feebly, putting 
down each foot with delibera- 
tion, as though testing the 
solidity of the ground before 
allowing his full weight to 
rest upon it. His face was 
pallid and shrunk. On seeing 
me a passing gleam of sur- 
prise pierced the dull misery 
of his expression. 

We met silently. The black- 
ened walls beside us seemed to 
clamour. There was nothing 
we could say. 

Impelled by the same in- 
stinct, we descended the path 
to the trees by the river-side. 
The grim ruins were invisible 
from here, screened by the 
fresh young leaves, hidden—as 
nature hides all sadness and 
desolation—by renewed life and 
beauty. 

“You have still something 
left,” I said at length, gently. 
He bent his head. By the 
deep despair in his eyes I 
knew that his mind refused all 
hint of comfort. His spirit, 
hitherto indomitable, was 
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broken by the loss of his 
home. 

I tried again. 

“Though the house was 
burned, Terry was sent back 
to you.” 

He nodded faintly but did 
not speak. 

And with the curious mental 
detachment which accompanies 
moments of strain, I was keenly 
aware of the vivid life that 
surrounded us. 

There was a suggestion of 
laughter in the flickering light 
and shade beneath the beech- 
trees where unseen birds were 
singing. A waft of cool fresh- 
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ness from the river met and 
mingled the warm scent of 
elder flowers and meadow-sweet, 
Dragon-flies, swift and irides- 
cent, shimmered over the 
water. The rushes, I noticed, 
were tipped with gold. 

And as the evening sunshine 
touched everything with its 
radiance, so the thought of 
Terry’s safety completed beauty 
with joy. In the land of 
unreality all seemed real for 
once. 

Sir Terence looked up. 

** Yes, Terry was sent back,” 
he said brokenly. “He was 
buried this morning.” 
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ACROSS THE CRATER. 


BY CLAIR PRICE. 


Amp the snowy napery of 
the Pera Palace restaurant, din- 
ner proceeded to the orchestral 
blare of ragtime. For Con- 
stantinople under the Allied 
régime was like a camp at the 
foot of a slope, and if the sum- 
mit was the crater of a not 
quite extinct volcano, who 
cared? If an eruption really 
occurred, were not the Greeks 
encamped somewhere above us, 
and at their bidding would not 
the lava cease to flow ? 

At 9 o’clock next morning 
the steamer left the Galata 
Quai and anchored off Lean- 
der’s Tower to await the three 
young gentlemen of the Inter- 
Allied Passport Control. To- 
ward noon they reached us, 
and left shortly after 2 o’clock. 
By mid-afternoon we started 
up the Bosphorus, and more 
than two months elapsed be- 
fore we saw Constantinople 
again, 

Shortly after dawn both 
anchors went down with a 
shriek. The handful of pas- 
Sengers stared in silence, not 
at the great green hills of Asia 
Minor, which rose abruptly 
from the beach, not at the 
little Turkish town which hud- 
dled higgledy-piggledy in a 
cleft of the hills, but at an 
ugly black cargo-boat wallow- 
ing close inshore in the Black 


I. 


Sea swell. She was slinging 
cargo into a crowd of crazy 
lighters bumping alongside. We 
could hear the high-pitched 
chanties of the lightermen and 
the rhythmic rumble of her 
winches. The nature of her 
cargo we could not see. 

Two Turkish officers, at- 
tended by a Turkish soldier in 
the eagle buttons of the United 
States Army and a “ Gott Mit 
Uns ’”’ belt buckle, appeared at 
the head of the ship’s ladder 
and crossed the deck to the 
smoke-room door. Instead of 
the familiar kalpaks of the 
old Ottoman Army they wore 
visorless khaki caps, of a shape 
similar to the caps of the 
Serbian Army, but with the 
Crescent and Star embroidered 
in red at the front. 

A big passenger in a kalpak 
and civilian dress, obviously 
an Excellency, for the port 
officers stood when he spoke 
to them, inquired in Turkish 
into the state of the Ighaz 
Pass, which lies on the Ineboli- 
Angora road, at a distance of 
several days’ journey from Ine- 
boli. It appeared that down- 
bound travellers from the in- 
terior had brought word that 
there was four feet of snow at 
the top of the Pass; but it 
was decided to chance it, for 
instead of going on to Samsun, 
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His Excellency despatched an 
immaculate young man, clad 
in an English shooting-suit, 
spats, tan boots, and a kalpak, 
below to assemble the luggage. 
Altogether there were five in 
His Excellency’s party — His 
Excellency himself, his body- 
guard and his secretary, en 
route from Paris to Angora, 
and two Turkish gentlemen, 
one of them wearing a three 
weeks’ growth of beard, en 
route from Malta to the same 
destination (later His Excel- 
lency’s manservant, a stocky 
youngster in blue breeks, ap- 
peared from some mysterious 
hiding-place aboard; at the 
moment, however, his name 
did not appear in the passenger 
list). There was also a stray 
Westerner in the little group 
about the port officers’ table. 


Shore-boats, lined with rugs, 
were rising and falling on the 
swell about the foot of the 


ship’s ladder. The fezzed and 
breeched boatmen who sat idly 
in them leaped for their oars 
at the sight of His Excellency’s 
tall figure descending, attended 
by two of the steamer’s officers 
and the other members of his 
party. One by one we dropped 
into shore-boats, and, seated 
on the rugs, were pulled out 
of the crowd and away. Ahead 
of us every line of the black 
little town on the beach stood 
out like the lines in an etching. 

It was a tumbled stone quai 
of honey yellow at which we 
were pulled up from our boats 
on to Asia Minor. Before the 
Turkish officer at the barrier 
had finished scrutinising the 
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red pencil scrawls which had 
been given us in the smoke- 
room aboard, we had handed 
over our baggage to the porters, 
old men with gnarled hands, 
and faces burned by exposure 
to a rich brown. We passed 
through the barrier in single 
file, all seven of us, led by an 
officer, and trailed by a long line 
of porters bent beneath bags 
and trunks, and dangling fez- 
boxes of pale green strawboard 
from their hands. Out of reach 
of the surf, we circled the beach, 
each of us taking care to step 
in the boot-marks left by the 
man ahead. We lifted our 
eyes presently to find that we 
were approaching a crowd of 
bare-legged longshoremen, en- 
gaged, under an officer’s direc- 
tion, in beaching and discharg- 
ing the lighters as they came 
inshore from the cargo-boat. 
They were clumsy flat-bottomed 
boats, their dinginess deepened 
by the immodestly new wooden 
boxes with which they were 
laden. Kope- handled boxes 
they were, each stencilled i 
staring black letters with the 
calibre of the shells it con- 
tained. The officer cast al 
eye on us as we approached, 
but none of his men looked 
up from their work; their 
speed reminded us that Greek 
battleships had been known 
to bombard these Turkish 
Black Sea towns. In less time 
than it took us to reach the, 
they had an incoming lighter 
beached, discharged and shoved 
off again, its cargo left in 4 
neat pile just beyond the reach 
of the surf. As we passed, 4 
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small Ford van backed down 
to the pile and stopped with 
its engine running. It was 
loaded, and had disappeared 
into the town almost before 
we left, and the bare-legged 
men, singing lustily, were plung- 
ing into the December surf to 
beach another incoming lighter. 
The Hotel and Café Ikbal, to 
which we were bound, was 
only a step beyond, a towering 
two-storied building of lath and 
plaster, hardly out of the surf’s 
reach, and we turned presently 
to enter it. 

We groped our way up the 
dark stairway, and reached 
what appeared to be a large 
room on the first floor. Ex- 


cept for the dim light of a 
single window, it was in com- 
plete darkness, but at one side 
a number of doors presently 
opened, giving on to rooms. 


These doors admitted floods of 
light, for the windows of their 
rooms had apparently been 
cleaned in preparation for His 
Excellency’s arrival. Indeed, 
we discovered in a moment’s 
time that the bare pine floors 
were still moist from the clean- 
ing they too had received. 

We were quickly distributed. 
His Excellency and his body- 
guard, a tall Circassian, who 
Presently exchanged the Euro- 
pean dress he had worn aboard 
for a Cossack uniform, com- 
Plete with kalpak, cartridges, 
and short sword, were assigned 
the corner room. His Excel- 
leney’s secretary, the immacu- 
late Mehmed Bey, who had 
been educated in Turkey and 
England, and who quoted with 
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equal ease from the works of 
Herman Darewski and Nasi- 
ruddin Hoja, was assigned the 
adjacent room, along with the 
lone Westerner of the party. 
And the two Turkish gentlemen 
late of Malta were assigned the 
third room. 

Each of the three rooms 
looked out upon the Black 
Sea. Each was fitted with two 
iron bedsteads and a pine 
table, which bore a lamp newly 
filled with thick Batum par- 
affin, and each presently was 
piled with trunks and hand 
luggage. From the centre of 
the floor a glowing brazier 
took the chill from the air, but 
we abandoned it soon for steam- 
ing glasses of tea in His Ex- 
cellency’s room, where the land- 
lord, an old man in fez and 
trousers, was being questioned 
about luncheon, the state of 
the Ilghaz Pass, and the supply 
of carriages available for the 
300-mile journey up through 
the mountains to Angora. 

It appeared that carriages 
were scarce. There was one 
car in the town which plied 
for hire, but it was not large 
enough to contain our party, 
and, even if it were, it went 
no further than Kastamuni, 
roughly a third of the dis- 
tance to Angora. What drivers 
there were in Ineboli appeared 
to dislike not only the com- 
paratively good road between 
Ineboli, Kastamuni, and Chan- 
eri, but even more the total 
lack of road between Changri 
and Angora. For it was not 
until the Greeks entered Asia 
Minor and the entire basis of 
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Asia Minor’s life had in conse- 
quence to be twisted about to 
new outlets, that Ineboli be- 
came the port of Angora. Pre- 
viously it had been the port 
of Kastamuni and Changri, with 
which it was linked by an 
ancient road, but one still in 
excellent condition. Between 
Changri and Angora, however, 
no through road had ever been 
constructed, and what was now 
referred to as a road consisted 
of mere wheel-ruts across the 
rolling plateau. Furthermore, 
horses were scarce, most of 
them having been requisitioned 
for the army, and such drivers 
as had been left in possession 
of their animals and carriages 
now secured £T150 paper for 
an Angora fare, where in normal 
times they might have taken 
£T20 gold. 

Luncheon, when it arrived, 
was served in His Excellency’s 
room, to which we all re- 
paired. A low round table 
had been placed in: the middle 
of the floor, and around it we 
gathered, emptying the dishes 
with our fingers as they were 
placed before us one by one. 
There was soup with rice in 
it, into which lemon was 
squeezed, and in honour of 
which we were permitted spoons. 
There were cutlets, there was 
baumya with lemon squeezed 
over it, there were leeks in 
olive oil with lemon squeezed 
over them, there was pilaff, 
and there was pump sweet, 
the last a delicious confection 
like a crisp American dough- 
nut bathed in sugar syrup. And 
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there was bitter coffee, after 
which Mehmed was despatched 
into the town to arrange for 
carriages, while the lone West- 
erner in the party repaired to 
his own room to write letters, 
drying them with cold ashes 
from the brazier in lieu of 
blotting-paper. 

It was not until the two 
steamers had been reduced to 
clusters of running lights out 
beyond the booming surf (a 
surf which gave a continual 
impression of storm and high 
winds, although every star was 
visible in the heavens), and 
when the lamp had been lighted 
indoors, that Mehmed returned. 
He threw his coat on to his 
bed, where it lay displaying 
the name of a Bond Street 
tailor inside its collar, tipped 
his kalpak on to the back of 
his head, and expressed the 
opinion that the people of Ine- 
boli needed to have a whip used 
on them. He had succeeded, 
he said, in obtaining a bottle 
of raki after great effort, but, 
under prohibition, it was such 
vile stuff that His Excellency 
had turned up his nose at the 
smell of it. Not even the 
drivers would touch it, and he 
had finally taken it back and 
given the fellow who sold it to 
him a beating. 

As to carriages, he finally 
announced that an Angora and 
two Kastamuni drivers had 
come in two days before and 
he had snapped them up, al- 
though one of the three had 
“had a horse die on him ” just 
outside Ineboli, and was n0W 
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engaged in borrowing another 
for the return journey. 
Whether the two Kastamuni 
men could be persuaded to 
take us on from Kastamuni 
to Angora depended on whether 
fresh drivers proved to be 
available in Kastamuni. As 
for the luggage, an Ineboli 
lad with a cart had been 
secured, on the plea that there 
was practically nothing for him 
to carry. ‘‘ When he sees this 
little lot,” Mehmed added in 
perfect English, glancing at the 
piled-up trunks and hand lug- 
gage, “we'll have to handcuff 
him!” Furthermore, he had 


had to buy straw for the 
carriages instead of blankets. 
They were charging £T15 apiece 
for blankets in Ineboli; did 
any man ever hear the like of 
it? Carriages were to be at 
the door at dawn, for we had 


to reach Gueurde village, 30 
kilometres away, by nightfall. 
The first 150 kilometres out of 
Ineboli were the worst. 

Mehmed proposed, since His 
Excellency’s room was still con- 
gested with callers, that the 
rest of us go out to the restau- 
tant for dinner. Muffled to 
the ears, we blew out the lamp 
and descended the dark stair- 
Way in the glow of a candle- 
lantern held solicitously to our 
feet by the hotel boy. At the 
street door the wind caught 
us, and pushed us up the 
harrow street.in the wake of 
the guttering candle, the lone 
Westerner holding on to- his 
Poised and erect hat while the 
kalpaks rode out the tempest 
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without an extra chain to their 
moorings. There was not an- 
other light visible in the entire 
town. Had it not been for 
the wild flicker which the candle 
cast on the cobbled mud, for 
the dancing glow with which it 
brought the closed shop-fronts 
out of the night, Ineboli might 
have vanished completely. Nor 
was there any sign of a 
human being, until the candle 
revealed a legless beggar wad- 
dling past us on his hands in 
the icy mud. Not another soul 
did we see. Suddenly the 
candle’s glow fell across the 
hindquarters of a mule, and 
we found ourselves in the midst 
of a string of pack-mules, whose 
drivers were loading bales of 
khaki to begin a night march 
into the interior. We were 
pushed hurriedly past them by 
the wind, and finally fetched 
up against a closed door. It 
opened at the boy’s touch, and 
the wind bore us through into 
a whitewashed room, one wall 
of which was occupied by a 
vast fireplace, from which the 
hiss of cookery filled our ears 
as the door closed behind us. 
The other walls were splashed 
with the red of the Crescent 
and Star, and covered with 
crude drawings of Turkish in- 
fantrymen in a bayonet charge, 
hung with dried green sprays of 
laurel. From the whitewashed 
rafters hung more Turkish flags 
and more sprays of laurel. 

The only diner in the place, 
a man garbed in rows upon 
rows of cartridges and the 
peculiar black head-dress which 
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is seen only along the Black 
Sea coast, bent to his kebab 
without heeding us. The host, 
who spread a clean table-cloth 
for us, stood with his hands 
folded respectfully as we con- 
templated the pencilled Turkish 
of his menu. He had only 
recently acquired the restau- 
rant, having come to Ineboli 
some two years previously. 


Some time in the night we 
woke to find ourselves in a 
world of darkness, wind, and 
surf. From somewhere in the 
room Mehmed’s sleepy voice 
was raised in a_ staccato 
inquiry respecting the time. 
There ensued the confused busi- 
ness of hunting a match, of 
finding a place on which to 


strike it (eventually the floor),. 


of hunting one’s watch while 
the match slowly burned down 
to one’s fingers and was dis- 
carded, of blowing on one’s 
toasted finger-tips and striking 
a second match, and of dis- 
covering finally that the time 
was five twenty-seven. Meh- 
med’s bed creaked in the dark- 
ness, and the sound of a 
capacious yawn was followed 
by the slow shuffle of slippers. 
Presently the flare of a match 
revealed the lamp on its table, 
and the warm yellow glow of 
the lamp in turn revealed 
Mehmed, clad in indecently 
purple pyjamas and tousle- 
headed, observing in a low 
early-morning tone that rooms 
at the Savoy in London were 
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Three of his sons, he said up. 
complainingly, had been lost 
in the wars—the first in the 
Balkans, the second in the 
Great War, and the third only 
a year before in the war with 
the Greeks. He himself had 
been three times a refugee— 
once from Bosnia, once from 
Macedonia, and now from 
Smyrna. 


heated rather better than rooms 
in Ineboli. 

Thereafter events moved 
rapidly. A subdued knock at 
the door preceded the entrance 
of His Excellency’s manservant, 
one Saaf-ed-Din, fully dressed 
and in stockinged feet. Mebh- 
med paused in the act of light- 


ing a cigarette to learn that 
His Excellency had already 


risen. Saaf-ed-Din withdrew. 
We began climbing into our 
clothes. Saaf-ed-Din returned 
with a glowing brazier, 0 
which he filled and placed 4 
long-nosed brass ewer. Out- 
side the rattling window the 
stars were still bright. Half- 
dressed, Mehmed vanished to 
report to His Excellency. Saaf- 
ed-Din returned again, bearing 
a tray with steaming glasses 
of tea, two eggs, a plate of 
white Turkish cheese, bread, 
and salt, and having deposited 
it beside the lamp, stumbled 
over the brazier in backing 
out of the presence, but re 
covered himself without serious 
accident. Mehmed © returned 
and plunged into shaving, hold- 
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ing his brush over a brass basin 
as he poured lukewarm water 
from the ewer upon it. The 
carriages would be here in a 
few minutes. Having shaved 
and washed by pouring water 
over each other’s cupped hands 
from the ewer, we breakfasted 
by snatches, Mehmed mean- 
while fumbling with a strange 
collar device which he had 
bought in London: ‘some 
crazy invention of the Eng- 
lish,” he observed. 

Having plastered his hair 
down with a wet brush, Meh- 
med vanished again to His 
Excellency’s room, now a black- 
eyed young Apollo in a kalpak, 
a shooting-suit of Scotch 
tweeds with a leather waist- 
coat, grey stockings, pearl-grey 
spats, and tan boots. Outside 
a thin glow of pink lay along 
the eastern horizon of a world 
which consisted of high winds, 
booming surf, and yapping dogs. 
Mehmed hurried in with laden 
arms, and having dumped on 
to the floor a thermos bottle 
of tea, a box of 500 Samsun 
cigarettes, a leather hat-box, 
a fez-box of pale green straw- 
board, and a pearl-handled re- 
volver (a beautiful little gadget 
to look at), began throwing 
his pyjamas, slippers, and toilet 
minuti into his bag and strap- 
ping it shut. Saaf-ed-Din en- 
tered, shouldered all the bag- 
gage which could be piled upon 
him, and left. The carriages 
would be here at any moment. 
Presently the doorway was 
filled with the huge figure of 

Excellency, clad in a mam- 
moth bearskin coat which en- 
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veloped him to his ankles, a 
great fur cap with dangling 
ear-flaps, and a tiny cigarette. 
He rumbled a cheery “bon 
jour” across the room, in- 
quired how we had slept, and 
vanished, 

At the street door we found 
three stout Brussa carriages 
with springs, de-luxe minia- 
tures of the huge covered wag- 
gons which Americans call 
prairie schooners, each with 
baggage strapped on to its 
underbody and each. with its 
driver waiting beside it, his 
moustache gemmed with dew 
and the vapour of his breath 
whisked away on the wind. 
Though heavily muffled and 
mittened against the cold, each 
had poked his stockinged feet 
into loose shoes which dropped 
with every step, exposing naked 
heels to the black slush. Ahead 
were two gendarmes with rifles 
strapped across their backs, 
mounted on grey stallions. Be- 
hind was an open wooden cart 
roped full of trunks and bag- 
gage, its seat occupied by Saaf- 
ed-Din and a sour young driver, 
the former’s head wrapped in 
a tasselled muffler of wondrous 
blue, a huge black umbrella 
lying across his knees. 

Having dropped a handful 
of coins into a beggar’s lap, 
His Excellency lifted one foot 
to the step of the leading car- 
riage. With Mehmed and the 
Cossack on each side of him 
and the driver standing solici- 
tously by, he shouted “bon 
voyage’ to the rest of us and 
was heaved bodily up through 
the side of the vehicle. The 
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Cossack followed him, and Meh- 
med spent the next five minutes 
reaching through the side and 
wrapping the rugs into place 
about the two of them. Mean- 
while the two Turkish gentle- 
men, late of Malta, had climbed 
into the last carriage, calling on 
the rest of us to witness that if 
one of them was fat and wore 
a three weeks’ growth of beard, 
their carriage was the only 
one of the three to which three 
horses, instead of two, were 
attached. 

The middle carriage was re- 
served for Mehmed and the 
lone Westerner of the party. 
Its bottom was filled with 
straw over which a rug had 
been placed, and one sat at 
the back stretching out one’s 
legs as if sitting on the floor. 
On each side of the open front 
in which the driver sat baskets 
had been tied with string to 
the uprights, containing roast 
fowls, bread, salt, cheese, boiled 
eggs, black olives, and a Turkish 
sausage made of mutton, garlic, 
and pepper. Baggage had been 
strapped at the back against 
which we were to sit, and over 
the pile of rugs lay the fez- 
box, the box of Samsun cigar- 
ettes, and a paper packet con- 
taining a dozen boxes of 
matches. The uprights which 
ribbed the top of the carriage 
were hung with tassels to give 
life to the crowded little scene, 
and the top itself was lined 
with red. 

We climbed in, Mehmed still 
glum with the weight of his 
responsibility. We spread 
three rugs over our legs, and 
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placed the cigarettes and 
matches within handy reach, 
Mehmed hoped that the fez. 
box would not be in our way; 
he had been unable to find 
any other place for it. We 
surveyed the horses, a tall bay 
and a scrubby little white 
pony, through the open front 
of the carriage; what ancient 
acquaintances they seemed be- 
fore many hours had passed! 
The driver climbed into his 
seat in front of us, the carriage 
ahead moved, and our own 
horses, well accustomed to tra- 
velling in company, began 
bumping us over the cobbles 
without awaiting the driver's 
mumbled ‘‘haide.” Ahead, 
above the lurching top of His 
Excellency’s carriage, we could 
see the heads, shoulders, and 
rifle-barrels of the two mounted 
gendarmes. God willing, An- 
gora was only two weeks dis- 
tant, and Mehmed, relieved of 
his immediate responsibilities 
now that we were irrevocably 
started upon our journey, sud- 
denly broke into the care-free 
humming of a London Hippo- 
drome hit called ‘“ Suwanee.” 
At the edge of the town we 
crossed a bridge and stopped 
to water the horses at an ice 
crusted fountain by the road- 
side. A long line of loaded 
ox-carts began passing us 4 
our horses gulped at the al 
cient stone trough, mere wooden 
platforms mounted on wooden 
wheels, and moving at the ox- 
teams’ two miles an hour. Each 
cart was bound for Angora and 
railhead. Each bore a great 
mound of hay for the oxéd, 
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and beneath the hay the rope- 
handled ends of two, or four, 
or six new wooden boxes pro- 
truded, the number of boxes 
depending on the calibre of the 
shells within. Most of the 
drivers were Turkish peasant 
women, jacketed and panta- 
looned, their feet shod in rope- 
bound woollens, their faces and 
hands reddened by exposure. 
The road was a broad and 
busy one, the traffic flowing 
in an almost continuous stream 
up and down between the sea 
and the interior. It was primi- 
tive traffic, medizval traffic 
which depended on mule, 
camel, and ox power, con- 
trolled by goads in the hands 
of the stolid peasantry who 
plodded beside it. It belonged 
to a world in which habits of 
patience, courtesy, hospitality 
still thrive—a world in which 


religion is still a dominant 


element in society. For tra- 
vellers in Turkey, confronted 
with the uncertainties of crude 
transport, crude roads and cruel 
weather, still find evidence in 
a successful journey of the ex- 
istence of a deity who watches 
over them. 

At intervals paths struck off 
from the sides of the road, 
short-cuts across hairpin turns, 
paths made by foot travellers, 
by saddle horses, by mules, or 
by camels (“‘ The camel,” said 
Mehmed, “is the Anatolian 
steam-roller”). Long lines of 
mules passed us, tinkling slowly 
down from the interior. We 
encountered a camel caravan, 
led by its diminutive donkey, 
and stopped while the gen- 
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darmes chivied it to one side: 
camel caravans are apt to be 
a nuisance, for they wander 
all over the road, and it takes 
a few minutes to get them 
straightened out so that car- 
riages may pass. A high Turk- 
ish officer passed on horseback, 
accompanied by his staff. No 
means of travel had ever been 
devised, said Mehmed, for the 
speedier freezing of one’s feet 
than the saddle. Having tried 
it himself, he said he knew. 

A peasant lad, blue with the 
cold, squatted at the roadside 
with a pannikin of Ineboli 
apples, but Mehmed had sighted 
a flock of wild pigeons, and 
was berating himself severely 
for having forgotten a shot- 
gun. He went on to talk of 
clay pigeons at Lord So-and- 
so’s in Scotland, and that 
brought him to the subject of 
the English. He called out 
*“* Angora car!” in a long nasal 
drawl, after the manner of the 
door-man at the Savoy in 
London, where he had been 
quartered with the Turkish 
delegation at one of the Near 
Eastern Conferences, the point 
of the imitation being that in 
Turkey the word is pronounced 
Ang’ra and not Angora. The 
far-away voice of one of the two 
Turkish gentlemen in the car- 
riage behind us inquired whether 
the bird which was rising from 
a hill-top a quarter of a mile 
away was not aneagle. ‘“ What! 
an eagle!’ Mehmed cried in 
mock alarm, adding after the 
manner of the English, “ Not 
rilly.”” He leaned out of the 
carriage and watched it circling 
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high above us. ‘And not a 
shot-gun in the party,” he com- 
mented in sudden disgust as 
he drew his head back into the 
warmth. 

Beside the road, as we turned 
a naked face of rock, lay the 
red new skeleton of a donkey, 
picked clean by the wolves. 
Ahead, a rude wooden inn 
squatted by the wayside; and 
the fact that the gendarmes 
and His Excellency’s carriage 
had left the road and were 
plunging through the mud 
puddle in front of it, reminded 
us that it was already noon. 
In the lean-to stable, we disen- 
tangled our cramped legs from 
the rugs and climbed down 
from the carriage, following 
His Excellency’s great stoop- 
ing figure through the door 
and into the inn. We found 


ourselves in a low ramshackle 
room, one side occupied by the 
open fireplace, three sides by 
wooden divans on which tra- 
vellers spread their bedding, 
and in the centre the sheet- 
iron stove with a pile of dried 


dung beside it. The drivers 
fetched in our provisions, and, 
seated on the divans, some of us 
with swinging feet and others 
with feet folded neatly beneath 
them, we lunched on cold fowl, 
boiled eggs, and black olives, 
all plucked from the month-old 
Angora newspapers in which 
they were wrapped. Our appe- 
tites whipped by the cold air, 
we ate ravenously, tearing the 
fowl with our fingers, and con- 
suming it until fingers and faces 
were smeared with its rich cold 
fat. In the replenished com- 
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fort of bitter coffee and cigar. 
ettes, we learned from the 
down-bound mule-drivers who 
stood about the edges of the 
room, that the Ighaz Pass was 
very bad, and that it was stil] 
snowing at the top. We made 
them a present of the remnants 
of our feast, our drivers carried 
the baskets of provisions back 
to the carriages, and we finally 
roused ourselves and left the 
torpid heat of the stove for 
the muck of the stable. We 
climbed back into the carriages, 
tucked the rugs securely into 
place again, and the jolting 
of the carriage as the horses 
plodded on at their custom- 
ary walk lulled us quickly to 
sleep. 

The world was quiet and 
enveloped in a soft grey light 
when we woke late in the 
afternoon. Only the heavy 
breathing of the horses, the 
scrunch of the wheels on the 
frozen road, and Mehmed’s sub- 
dued chatter broke the snowy 
quiet of the foothills. Mehmed 
was talking to the driver, 
whom he addressed as “ agha” 
(pronounced allair in Mehmed’s 
soft Turkish). He was a mufiled 
and mittened Jehu who shuffled 
along at the edge of the road, 
his whip under his arm, bis 
naked heels bared to the 
weather as his loose shoes 
slipped up and down. Of the 
lone Westerner in his carriage 
he took no heed. Mehmed he 
regarded as a father might 
regard another’s child who had 
been entrusted to his keepine 
for a space. The other drivers 
he regarded with patient = 
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dulgence. None of them had 
been exposed to as Many win- 
ters and summers as had wrin- 
kled his own homely face ; none 
was able to entertain his pas- 
sengers by pointing out as many 
spots along the road at which he 
had enjoyed what are known 
as “spills” in the course of 
previous trips. Toward other 
passers-by along the road his 
attitude was abrupt and tyran- 
nical. Mule-drivers who failed 
to get out of his way promptly 
enough to suit him frequently 
felt the slash of his whip across 
their shoulders. Generally, how- 
ever, he was a silent guide, 
philosopher, and friend, who 
kept his tobacco in a huge 
silver case in his hold-all belt, 
who picked out his path at the 
edge of the road with an eye 
to keeping his feet dry, and 
who permitted his horses to 


pick out their path with equal 
freedom. 

Darkness came down early, 
and with it the eternal problem 


of finding the village. But 
when driver and horses both 
know the road, the end of the 
day may be faced with for- 
titude. The driver finally 
climbed into his seat, and 
Mehmed broke the silence by 
temarking that we should be 
“there” in a few minutes. 
Presently we passed the front 
of a low building at the road- 
side, the first we had seen since 
hoon. Another appeared on 
the opposite side, and we 
turned its corner to find the 
cold starlight lit by the glow 
of a window set in the front 
of a brand-new restaurant of 
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unpainted pine. Opposite it 
we caught sight of the leading 
carriage disappearing through 
a dark wooden gate. We fol- 
lowed, and stopped at a door- 
way lit by the flickering glow 
of a candle. Again we disen- 
tangled our cramped legs and 
climbed down from the car- 
riage. Entering the doorway 
we groped up a steep flight of 
rickety stairs to a dusty hall, 
the floor swaying under our 
tread as if presently the whole 
ramshackle structure would dis- 
solve into dust. 

We separated ourselves into 
three rooms, Mehmed and I 
occupying a slanting dust-hole, 
which contained four metal 
bedsteads, each equipped with 
a burst mattress. The driver 
brought up our luggage from 
the carriage, and we set down 
our candle on the end of a 
suit-case, questioning the safety 
of keeping an open light in a 
room so littered with loose 
straw. We dined at the res- 
taurant across the road, and 
returned to spread our rugs 
on the floor and to dispose 
ourselves for the night, divested 
only of our boots and collars. 
As Mehmed observed, one was 
not confronted at the Savoy 
in London with the necessity 
of rising early in order to heat 


‘one’s own shaving water. 


When we came down to the 
carriages in the starlight, build- 
ings, carriages, the road, the 
harness on the horses, were 
fuzzy with frost. We thrashed 
our arms and stamped our 
feet to keep the cold out of 
our bones. Our moustaches 
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were gemmed with frost. We 
fled into the carriages, and 
buried ourselves under a pile 
of rugs. Bath-robes and Bur- 
berrys topped the pile which 
protected us from the cold. 
We envied His Excellency the 
luxury of his mammoth bear- 
skin, and the carriage jolted 
into motion over the frozen 
road. 

Some time later we poked 
our heads out to discover that 
we were creeping up the side 
of a great basin in the hills, 
that the eastern horizon stood 
out sharply against a glow of 
pink in the sky. The glow 
slowly deepened to a full- 
bodied red, touching the high 
wisps of cloud with pink and 
saffron, and throwing long 
shafts of colour along the west- 
ern slope of the basin. A ball 
of red rose above the eastern 
horizon, and its reflection crept 
slowly down the western slope, 
until it touched the minarets 
of Gueurde with light. We 
could see the light creeping 
down the distant minarets until 
it touched the flat roofs, until 
all the village—quite a large 
one of three mosques and a 
gendarmerie post—lay in the 
new daylight. So clear was 
the morning air that, although 
we were now five miles away, 
we could hear the dogs dis- 
tinctly. All morning we crept 
higher and higher along the 
slopes of the basin, with the 
village always in sight below 
us, cupped in these lonely hills 
but still in daily touch, if not 
with all the world, at least 
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with that part of the world 
which flows up and down the 
Ineboli-Angora road. It was 
not until noon that we finally 
lost it, leaving it behind ag 
we crept over the rim of the 
basin, and saw the mountains 
ahead of us tilting up toward 
the great Iighaz Pass. 

On our third day we came 
in the middle of the afternoon 
into the outskirts of Kasta- 
muni, a large city, through 
whose streets we drove for 
some fifteen minutes before 
drawing up in front of the 
brand-new Hotel de Plaisaunce. 
We were taken up to three 
rooms on the second floor, 
whose windows overlooked a 
pleasant willow-lined stream, 
its farther bank crowded with 
crows. Fat pine knots soon 
had the sheet-iron stoves glow- 
ing with heat, and when night 
fell, our luggage-cart having 
caught up with us, we dis- 
robed and enjoyed the luxury 
of pyjamas. We stopped a 
day to rest the horses, and 
lunched at the house of one of 
Kastamuni’s notables, His Ex- 
cellency abandoning the lunch- 
eon table about the ninth 
course, and the luncheon fin- 
ally drawing to a close at the 
twelfth course—not for lack of 
further courses, but for lack of 
guests. Except for a deputa- 
tion of the drivers whose errand 
concerned an instalment of their 
pay, we spent the evening 
alone in His Excellency’s room, 
Mehmed and I attempting 4 
round of poker with scraps of 
paper for counters (‘the Bol- 
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shevik treasury,’ Mehmed called 
it), while the rest of the party 
exchanged memories of the 
Agopian Han in Constantinople 
and of Malta. His Excellency, 
it happened, had escaped both 
these places, having left Con- 
stantinople on the famous night 
of 16th March 1920 for Angora, 
300 miles away, which he 
reached three weeks later, clad 
in a top-hat and a frock-coat, 
and mounted on a donkey. 
However, if he should see these 
lines, he will esteem any words 
spent on himself as unneces- 
sary and irrelevant. He once 
described his departure from 
Constantinople as having been 
made “without a passport,” 
and with that description he 
let the matter drop. 

The next day was Sunday, 
but Sunday in Turkey is a sort 
of Tuesday. As we climbed 
up into the hills above Kasta- 
muni we buttoned down the 
carriage curtains, for a sharp 
wind was whipping out of a 
grey sky. Toward noon the 
sky cleared, and early in the 
afternoon we escaped the wind 
by entering a narrow defile, 
oly a road and a stream. 
The road had been cut out of 
the slope, and was barely wide 
enough for the carriage, the 
driver plodding at the carriage- 
step, apparently so careless of 
the varying drop to the stream 
that it conduced to the com- 
fort of one of his passengers 
not to look at him. In places 
the road had crumbled so 
badly that he stopped his 
horses, and, coming round, 
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mounted the carriage-step in 
order to cross the danger spot 
with an added weight on the 
upper side of the toppling 
vehicle. At such places Meh- 
med and I developed an inter- 
esting difference. When the 
carriage seemed threatened with 
a forty-foot “spill,” it was 
Mehmed’s custom to break into 
fine care-free merriment, and 
mine to disentangle my feet 
from the rugs in readiness to 
leave the carriage as soon as 
it began to go over. Days 
afterward, in the mud country 
of the interior, when the car- 
riage seemed threatened with 
a “spill” into a mud- hole, 
it was Mehmed who disen- 
tangled himself from the rugs, 
and I who contemplated the 
mud without enthusiasm but 
with resignation to whatever 
destiny had been provided for 
us. 
All the afternoon we crept 
along the narrow road above 
the stream, and when the night 
came down we were still im- 
prisoned between steep slopes 
with apparently nothing ahead 
of us but a towering and im- 
passable wall of mountain. The 
horses were stopping so fre- 
quently that it took us an 
hour to cover the last mile. 
We finally reached a lonely 
inn, relieved that the night 
would not have to be spent in 
the carriages. In the single 
room of the inn we threw off 
our coats before a roaring grate 
fire, and the innkeeper, an old 
man with a broken nose and a 
British tunic, prepared a pilaff 
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of broken wheat for us, the 
first broken wheat pilaff His 
Excellency said he had had 
in twenty years. Coffee and 
cigarettes disposed of, we dis- 
tributed ourselves about the 
floor in front of the fire and 
slept in our clothes, Saaf-ed- 
Din stepping over us at inter- 
vals throughout the night as 
he heaped fresh wood on the 
fire. It was a memorable night. 
I have known a number of 
Excellencies, and generally I 
respect them as a type of man 
as well educated, in the widest 
sense of the word, as any type 
in the public life of any country. 
For this particular Excellency 
I have the most thoroughgoing 
respect in the daytime, but at 
night he only inspires me with 
a longing to stalk out into the 
wilderness, and to make my 
bed with the rocks and the 
ravens. However, the subject 
of His Excellency asleep may 
be passed over with the obser- 
vation that when the dawn 
finally heralded the end of 
a noisy night, the walls of 
the inn were still intact and 
its roof still rested upon its 
walls. 

Without awaiting the car- 
riages, four of us—the two 
Turkish gentlemen late of 
Malta, Mehmed and I—started 
out afoot after a breakfast 
which consisted of a steaming 
glass of tea apiece. The morn- 
ing was clear and cold, but 
low banks of cloud lying along 
the slopes overhead robbed us 
of any horizon, shutting us in 
between the walls of the defile 
as if in an enclosed room. We 
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tramped up the road, our foot- 
steps ringing on the frozen 
ground, the stream clattering 
between its ice-banks below us, 
We reached a hair-pin tum, 
crossed the stream on an an- 
cient stone bridge, and began 
ascending a sharp gradient up 
the opposite wall of the defile, 
We plodded upward, the cloud- 
bank into which we had entered 
limiting our view to the snovw- 
clad pines along the roadside. 
The snow was deeper now, in 
places lying in drifts four feet 
deep, topped by a thin crust 
which broke beneath our weight 
and set us floundering through. 
From far below we could hear 
the shouts of our drivers as 
they urged the horses up the 
steep bit of gradient at the 
turn; in a white world of fog 
and snow it was our only 
evidence that human beings 
were near. With the snow 
clinging to our legs, we tramped 
freely over a hard stretch of 
wind-scoured road and plunged 
into another drift, beyond which 
we encountered a strange heap 
in the road—a halted ox-cart, 
its oxen lying on the ground, 
their driver curled up in the 
hay with which the cart was 
heaped. Still climbing, wé 
sniffed the blue fragrance of 
wood-smoke, and in time 1o- 
cated the tall stump of a dead 
pine smouldering at the road- 
side. In other circumstances, 
the thought of fire in these 
magnificent pine forests might 
have filled us with alarm, but 
we stopped, more in play than 
in actual apprehension, to climb 
up the hot stump and throw 
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pandfuls of snow into its hollow 
smoking interior. We stopped 
so long that the carriages fin- 
ally caught up with us, and 
the gentleman with the three 
weeks’ growth of beard, now 
almost a four weeks’ growth, 
halted his driver, and brought 
a spirit lamp, with various 
other minutiw, out of his bag- 
gage, He dismissed the car- 
riage then, and it clambered on 
up the heavy grade, while we 
squatted in the snow and made 
Turkish coffee out of snow- 
water, Mehmed amusing him- 
self while waiting for it to 
come to a boil by writing his 
name in Turkish on the snow 
at the roadside. 

We plodded up through the 
cloud-bank until noon, by which 
time we were ready to stop 
plodding. But the carriages 
had disappeared ahead of us, 
the world consisted of a pine- 
clad slope with a steep road 
cut across its face, and there 
was no prospect that we should 
ever stop plodding. The gentle- 
man with the three weeks’ 
growth of beard was a sufferer 
from varicose veins, and hence 
the first to lapse into grim 
silence. One by one we lost 
our exuberance, and devoted 
ourselves in silence to the task 
of reaching the top, if there 
Were any top to this up-tilted 
World. Mehmed, who had be- 
gun the day with ‘ Suwanee,” 
and had continued it with re- 
peated admiration of the pine 
forest which bordered the road, 

uy expressed a desire to 
bastinado the drivers who had 
gone on without us, and thence- 
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forth accompanied the rest of 
us in silence. We plodded on 
with aching legs and a growing 
tendency to stumble—a re- 
minder that our morning of 
cold and climbing had been 
preceded by a single glass of 
tea apiece. We plodded on 
with disillusioned hearts, for 
any hope that the top might 
lie around the next turn had 
now vanished. We had plodded 
around too many turns in the 
road, only to discover that the 
road continued to twist up- 
ward. 

It was early in the afternoon 
when the cloud-bank thinned, 
and with it our growing hatred 
of all carriage drivers. For as 
our range of vision extended, 
we found ourselves in the com- 
pany of a thin sun and a half- 
dozen distant peaks, poking 
their ancient summits up 
through the cloud like domed 
islands of sparkling white. It 
was rare and immortal com- 
pany for four stray men whose 
knees felt excessively mortal. 
So enchanting a sight was it 
that for some moments it oe- 
curred to none of us that the 
weakness in our knees was due 
to the fact that we were thump- 
ing flat-footedly along a level 
road. It was not until we 
rounded a shoulder of rock and 
viewed a long stretch of road 
running downhill before us 
that it occurred to all four of 
us simultaneously that we had 
reached and passed the top. 
We beamed on each other in 
a faint and famished fashion 
as we thumped down through 
the snow. “Is the Iighaz any 

N 
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worse than that?” I asked the road which twisted into 


Mehmed. “ That is the Ighaz,” 
said Mehmed bluntly. 





eleventh day from Ineboli, as 
the carriages entered an out- 
lying village, we were met by 
a barouche with an immaculate 
team of big bays, despatched 
by the Foreign Office to fetch 
His Excellency into the capital. 
Before noon the next morning 
a car met us some five miles 
out, and His Excellency was 
whirled away down the road, 
the barouche falling in turn to 
the lone Westerner of the party. 
An hour later, we gave up our 
passport at the police-post be- 
side the road and entered the 
city. There ensued the luxury 
of a bath, performed over a 
brazier and a ewer of tepid 
water in rooms off the Street 
of the Hajji Bairam, and when 
we finally reached the restau- 
rant just behind the Assem- 
bly building, His Excellency, 
already half-way through 
luncheon, flung wide his arms 
and shouted “ Ang’ra!” as 
if to convince all the world 
that he had converted a sceptic. 
For it must be confessed that 
during the last week of creeping 
across the great plateau of the 
interior, there had been mo- 
ments when we not only came 
to doubt the existence of any 
such place as Angora, but went 
so far as to mention the matter 
to our companions. By this 
time, however, it seemed pro- 
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the cloud below us the car. 


















bable that we had been mis- 
taken. 

Cabinet Ministers, deputies, 
and army officers crowded the 
pine tables in the restaurant, 
glancing up from their small- 
talk as the unpainted pine 
door opened to admit others 
of their number. For an hour 
the small-talk ran on. The 
Bokhara Mission would be in 
to-morrow. Somebody had 
been newly named for the 
Mission to Kabul. The Min- 
ister of the Interior was to 
make an important statement 
to the Assembly this atfter- 
noon. From far away the 
staccato rat-tat of machine-gun 
practice knocked faintly at the 
ear without occasioning aly 
more interruption than the 
squeak of the passing ox-carts 
outside. But the small-talk 
paused in its flow when two 
young gentlemen of the Azer- 
baijan Embassy entered and 
joined three young ladies of 
the Russian Embassy for 4 
cigarette at their corner table. 
The small-talk recovered slowly. 
Mehmed entered with the an- 
nouncement that he had been 
unable to find a room in the 
town, and had had to borrow 
a soldier and a bucket of 
whitewash to build himself 4 
house. Could we come up 
the house-warming to-morrow 
night? We could, For some 
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pody else with whom we had 
promised to dine had had to 
cancel the invitation on further 
reflection, the wind being in 
the wrong direction and his 
stove smoking in consequence. 

Outside the falling snow 
etched its white tracery across 
the street panorama of Angora. 
Peasant women in red ragged 
pantaloons, turbaned hojas 
robed in more sombre colours, 
smart Turkish officers in the 
old greatcoats of Ottoman days, 
Turkish soldiers in somebody’s 
cast-off khaki, Government offi- 
cials in kalpaks and European 
dress, a Turkish policeman in 
the old Ottoman brilliance of 
red cuffs and brass buttons, 
six white-robed male nurses 
from a Red Crescent hospital 
bearing on their shoulders a 
heavy covered stretcher on its 


way to an empty grave outside 
the town—these came and went 


through the veil of snow. 
Groups of men, sitting at their 
coffee around glowing braziers 
in front of the cafés, lifted 
their faces from the Constanti- 
nople papers at the approach- 
ing music of a military band 
(true, the Constantinople papers 
are ten days old by the time 
they reach Angora, but many 
of these men had left their 
homes and families in Con- 
stantinople, and all they pos- 
sessed in the world was hidden 
Somewhere in the old capital, 
awaiting their return). Out of 
4 Narrow side-street the band 
Moved into sight with a with- 
ered little mad woman dancing 
in her rags beside it. She is 
fairly well known in Angora. 
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They say that her father and 
two brothers were killed in the 
Balkan Wars, her husband and 
three sons were killed in the 
Great War, and her youngest 
son was killed in the murderous 
battle of Ine-Onii, where Greek 
and Turkish troops first met in 
Asia Minor. But however these 
things may be, she was dancing 
down the street beside the 
heavy-shod bandsmen, danc- 
ing as lightly as the snow- 
flakes to the crashing rhythms 
of the Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
March. 

In the wake of the band 
came the trampling shuffle of 
a long column of soldiers, stolid 
men, heavily accoutred, with 
khaki kalpaks, their rifles tipped 
with new bayonets. For lack 
of other occupation at the 
moment, His Excellency, Meh- 
med, and I left the _ res- 
taurant, and followed them 
down the broad road which 
leads to the station. A low 
pall of wood-smoke, belched 
from the stacks of half a dozen 
locomotives, hung over the 
wooden station _ buildings. 
Across the yard, as we reached 
the grimy scene, a long line 
of ox-carts were discharging 
their freight of new rope- 
handled wooden boxes into 
goods vans. With the band 
playing, the column of sol- 
diers broke ranks, and scram- 
bled up into another train of 
goods vans alongside the station 
platform. They entrained with- 
in a half-hour, a rattle of coup- 
lings ran along the length of 
the train, and it moved out 
of the station toward the west, 
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where the fragile Greek barri- 
cade still stretched from Eski- 
Shehr to Afium - Karahissar. 
We stood there, after they 
had left, surveying the ox- 
carts and goods vans across 
the yard, surveying the wooden 
station building with the single 
word “ Angora ” in English and 
Turkish script on its sign- 
board, and trying to picture 
the millions of men and women 
in the world to-day, from the 
back - hills of Java to the 
country towns of the United 
States, for whom that word 
has taken on new and vivid 
meaning. 

I do not know what can be 
done with lava when it cools, 
but on that winter afternoon 
it was still molten, and mount- 
ing slowly to the lip of the 
Anatolian crater. 

“* How far are they going ? ” 
I asked His Excellency, look- 
ing at the troop train dis- 
appearing into the west. 

“Eventually to Constanti- 
nople.”’ 

“What will the English say 
to that ? ”’ 

His Excellency paused. 

“We used to like the Eng- 
lish,” he said finally, ‘ until 
they sent the Greeks into Asia 
Minor to rule over us. I will 
tell you a story which will 
show what we think of the 
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English now. You know our 
camel caravans and the little 
donkeys which always lead 
them. A camel lay dying at 
the head of a caravan, and its 
driver tried to coax it back 
to life by calling it pet names 
and spreading delicacies before 
it, but the camel only r- 
proached him. ‘Why do you 
reproach me?’ the driver 
asked ; ‘is it because I took 
the loads off the dull camels 
and put them on to you?’ 
‘No,’ said the camel; ‘for 
that I forgive you, for mine is 
a great body and one able to 
bear heavy loads.’ ‘Is it for 
taking your food away and 
giving it to the dull camels?’ 
asked the driver. ‘No,’ said 
the camel; ‘for underfeeding 
me I also forgive you, for my 
strength is great, and I am 
able to bear hardship.’ ‘Is it 
for abusing you?’ asked the 
driver. ‘No,’ said the camel; 
‘for abusing me I also forgive 
you, for my soul is my own 
and is above abuse.’ ‘Then 
why do you reproach me?’ 
the driver asked. ‘For over- 
loading me, for underfeeding 
me, for abusing me, for all 
these I freely forgive you, 
said the camel, ‘but I can 
never forgive you for tymg 
me to the tail of a little 
donkey.’ ” 


IV. 


A month later we left Angora 
in the grey of a January dawn, 
Mehmed and I, bound south 
for Serai-Eunu on the Bagdad 


Railway, five days away. I 
mail and Nejib occupied the 
driver’s seat, and Nejib’s army 
rifle lay across the rugs which 
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covered our legs. Since horses, 
carriage, Ismail, and Nejib were 
all alike army property, none 
of them knew the road to 
Serai - Hunu. Consequently, 
early in the afternoon we lost 
such road as existed, and night 
found us facing the problem of 
finding the village. Villages 
which lie along the roads are 
accustomed to travellers, but 
off the main roads strangers 
are rarely encountered, and 
villages are timid. 

Nightfall found Ismail walk- 
ing beside the horses and Nejib 
clicking a cartridge into his 
rile. We were threading a 
shallow pass, the road clinging 
precariously to the precipitous 
edge of a dry-stream bed as it 
wound upward into a silent 
towering company of rocks. 
The tired horses evinced a dis- 
position to wander from the 
road, and we climbed down, 
preferring the fag of footing it 
to the risk of a spill. At length 
we emerged from the pass. 
The village—the bark of a dog, 
and one, two, three, four dis- 
tant dots of light—lay directly 
ahead of us, and a great sense 
of relief descended upon us at 
sight of it. We climbed back 
into the carriage, and Ismail 
shouted to the horses. The 
sound of his voice waked every 
dog to furious barking, and 
every light went out instantly. 
The village disappeared into 
the night as completely as if 
it had never existed ; no trace 
of it remained except the sav- 
age chorus of its dogs. But 
We held on with a great calm- 
hess in our hearts until we 
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reached it. Then Nejib climbed 
down, rifle in hand, and the 
dim figure of a woman appeared 
in a tall head-dress, from which 
Mehmed deduced that the vil- 
lage was Kurdish. She con- 
ducted us to the headman’s 
house, a large mud dwelling 
in which we found a roof over 
our heads for the night, a great 
fire of dried dung to warm us 
without, and steaming glasses 
of tea to warm us within. 
Nejib and Ismail fetched our 
belongings in from the carriage, 
and one by one the elders of 
the village called to bid us 
welcome and to inquire for 
news of the war. 

Nightfall on our second day 
out found us in a worse pre- 
dicament. Since mid-afternoon 
we had been lurching through 
a clucking sucking quality of 
mud, and by the time the big 
stars came out we had caught 
sight of the village lights twin- 
kling timidly a considerable dis- 
tance away to one side of the 
road. We abandoned the sticky 
road without regret, but in 
the darkness Ismail attempted 
to ford the stream where there 
was no ford, with the result 
that we had to be carried 
ashore, leaving Ismail and Ne- 
jib stuck with horses and car- 
riage in an icy three - foot 
current. We finally gained 
the lights, and were conducted 
to the headman’s house, out- 
side which we waited in the 
cold until he had finished his 
prayers. He came out to meet 
us eventually in an enormous 
shaggy kalpak. Apparently the 
village was Circassian. In- 
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vited for the night into the 
warmth of his fireplace, we 
were served with three glasses 
of tea instead of the customary 
two ; it was a Circassian village. 

Better luck awaited us at 
the end of our third day’s 
travelling, for we had picked 
up the blue smoke from the 
village chimneys in the late 
afternoon, although the village 
houses were still lost chameleon- 
like in the stony grey of the 
distant slope on which they 
lay. The horses jogged easily 
along the hard road, and Ismail 
contentedly droned a driver’s 
song of the plains. For an 
hour we passed flocks of sheep 
and goats, fattening for the 
Army, and at dusk a group of 
children stopped their play out- 
side the village to conduct us 
to the headman’s house. It 
was an ancient Turkish village, 


but before the wars began its 
population had numbered 120 
men. Now only 32 were left. 
Such villages constitute the 
human fabric of Asia Minor, 


thousands of them, isolated 
medizval hamlets quite out of 
effective touch with any Gov- 
ernment which may exist. Only 
the larger villages have a 
gendarmerie post; fewer still 
have a telegraph to connect 
them with the provincial capi- 
tal, and of course most of the 
country is without railroads. 
Many of these lonely villages 
have never heard of Europe, 
and such villages as have are 
quite likely to be uncertain 
whether Europe is a man or a 
place. Yet all the way across 
Asia Minor, from the Black 
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Sea to the Mediterranean, every 
village at which we stopped 
asked for news of the war, 
It was the first question which 
met us as the village elders 
called in the evenings; it was 
shouted to us by travellers 
whom we passed on the roads; 
it was asked by innkeepers 
standing with folded hands as 
we devoured eggs, black olives, 
and tea in ramshackle roadside 
inns at noon. 

On our fifth day out we 
reached Serai-Eunu, and spent 
the evening with the mil- 
tary commander, renewing the 
memory of the dear dead days 
of long ago, when Turkish 
troops garrisoned Jaffa. We 
slept in an upper room at 
the station, our sleep broken 
at intervals by trains of 
troops and munitions rumbling 
through from Konia to Turkish 
G.H.Q., then at Ak-Shehr in 
front of Afium-Karahissar. We 
were called at 5.30, and fol- 
lowed our baggage into a service- 
wagon at the tail of a long 
string of goods vans destined 
for Yenidje in Cilicia. 

Before noon we had put the 
minarets and munition fac- 
tories of Konia behind us, and 
were crossing the wind-swept 
plain which tilts up to the 
great Taurus Range. As night 
fell we took the candle to the 
kitchen end of the wagon, and 
made an omelette of egg, 
butter, and cheese. At dawi 
we stretched our legs along 
the platform of Bozanti sta- 
tion, high on the slopes of the 
Taurus. All the morning Wé 
spent, with candle lit, rumb- 
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ling through the tunnels which 
preach the Taurus, looking 
down during the intervals of 
daylight upon the carriage road 
which paralleled the permanent 
way as on @ Memory of medi- 
evalism, of that hard and not 
unpleasant mediszevalism whence 
springs the stubborn vitality 
of the Turk. 

Early in the afternoon the 
train coasted down from the 
Taurus into the tropical warmth 
of the Cilician plain. We 
changed trains at Yenidje and 
reached the New Station at 
Adana reclining on the cushions 
of a corridor passenger coach. 
At noon the next day we 
caught sight of the sea over the 
roofs of Mersina, and went off 
from the jetty to a passenger 
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steamer out in the open road- 
stead, with a crate of oranges 
added to our baggage. 

Ten days later the three 
young gentlemen of the Inter- 
Allied Passport Control came 
aboard off Leander’s Tower in 
the Bosphorus, and late in 
the afternoon we descended 
the gangway into the hubbub 
of Galata Quai. Not a detail 
of Constantinople was changed. 
There was the same squalid 
panorama of physical and 
human ruin in the streets. 
There were the same Allied 
uniforms at the Pera Palace. 
And amid the snowy napery 
of the Pera Palace’s restaurant 
dinner was still proceeding to 
the orchestral blare of “‘ Ain’t 
We Got Fun?” 





BOOKS OR PEOPLE ? 


BY AN UNLITERARY CORITIC. 


“Books or People?” I 
remember being shocked, when 
a small child, at hearing a 
misanthropic visitor at my 
father’s house put the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Books or people? If 
you had to live with one or 
the other, which would you 
choose ? ”’ 

I thought him an ogre, of 
course, an inhuman monster, 
all the more wicked because 
he was a clergyman, in whom 
I believed the charities were 
immanent. But before I was 
into my teens I had a great 
deal in common with that old 
man. 
better than books, I made 
greater efforts to escape from 
them. Visitors had glimpses 
of slippered feet flying up the 
stairs; or if, as they passed 
the second window of our 
dining-room, they glanced in- 
side, they might have seen 
the hinder part of a small boy 
wriggling through the buttery 
hatch into the pantry. Thus 
early had I joined the company 
of books. 

Strange visitors must have 
come to that house. I have 
another recollection of one who 
spoke of books, a lady who 
came one day to see my 
mother. This must have 
been at least four years after 
the ogre posed his memorable 
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conundrum, for it was in the 
summer holidays, and I had 
carried ‘ Hereward the Wake’ 
back with me from school. 
Not a prize—I never had any 
—and probably not a holiday 
task, or I should not have been 
so absorbed in it. I saw a 
lady coming up the drive, but 
did not budge, feeling safe 
stretched out flat between a 
lawn-mower and a _ wheel- 
barrow of cut grass on one side 
and a thick herbaceous border 
on the other. Then, after 
sundry adventures in fen-land 
—it might have been five min- 
utes or half an hour—I was 
startled by voices. My mother 
and the lady were bearing 
down on me. My mother, who 
had garden scissors in her hand, 
was cutting flowers from the 
very border which formed the 
screen of my earthworks on 
the side of the drive. I re 
member the lady by her side, 
a hard equine face under 4 
stiff narrow-brimmed straw hat. 
She would have been stockish 
if it had not been for the com- 
pression of whalebone, which 
gave her the look of a bulky 
hour-glass, the kind of uncom- 
promising figure one discovers 
in faded photographs when 
turning out old drawers. — 
Escape was impossible with- 
out bringing disgrace on the 
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family, and my only hope was 
that they would turn before 
they reached the end of the 
porder. However, they bore 
on until I saw that collision 
was inevitable. The equine- 
faced lady’s protests at the 
spoliation of the flower-bed 
were interrupted by the ap- 
parition of a small boy, a 
palpable fugitive, raising him- 
self solemnly between the 
handles of the wheel-barrow. 
My mother presented me apolo- 
getically. 

“Do you like books?” she 
asked. ‘“‘ Are you fond of 
reading? ’” observing my ‘Here- 
ward,’ which had a handker- 
chief stuck in Chapter VI., 
lately the receptacle of bait 
—we will hope not worms,— 
to speed my return to the wan- 
tonly interrupted adventure. 

With the shamefacedness of 
one detected in secret indul- 
gence, I admitted that I liked 
books and was fond of reading. 

I suppose it was a sane 
enough question to put to a 
small boy; but I have heard 
it addressed since, quite inno- 
cently, to grown-up people. 
“Do you like books? ’’ She 
might have asked, ‘“ Are you 
an imbecile, a slug, or a cab- 
bage?”” TI believe I was old 
enough even then, at the age 
of eight, to understand that 
books are only media, and that 
you must be interested in books 
t you are interested in any- 
thing. Even a head-hunter 


would be glad of an illustrated 
manual. 


Afterwards 


I argued that 
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books are people, or one need 
not read or consort with any 
that are not; that you can 
banish books that come be- 
tween you and people, but you 
cannot always banish people 
who come between you and 
books. The unsocial book- 
worm has a sublimated curi- 
osity about the inner life of 
his neighbours. He avoids per- 
sons, but is an epicure in 
personalities. This, of course, 
is a vice, as it means that in 
all his human contacts, unless 
he too writes books—which is 
too frequently the case—he 
gives nothing but only takes. 
A selfish isolation. I was never 
told that it was wrong to read 
books, though, perhaps, I was 
made to feel that my furtive 
escapes to them were in some 
sort of way a disloyalty to the 
herd. Why otherwise standing 
between the handles of the 
wheel-barrow should I feel those 
vague uneasy prickings of the 
conscience? But to under- 
stand is to forgive. That old 
misanthrope’s choice was not 
between books and people, but 
between the folk of his vicinity 
and other folk with whom 
he could only communicate 
through books. In my case 
it was a choice between the 
lady with the stiff narrow- 
brimmed straw hat and ‘ Here- 
ward’; in his case, as I learnt 
when I had grown out of the 
age of ignorance, it was a 
choice between the lady’s men- 
kind and Horace and the Early 
Fathers. 

Possibly there was no one 

N2 
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in his parish who had any 
physical, spiritual, or intel- 
lectual adventures to retail. 
Not that he might not have 
been equally bookish and un- 
sociable in any other environ- 
ment. He was born a book- 
worm and recluse, insensitive 
to the ordinary social currents. 
That is to say, in the terms of 
the electrician, he was a non- 
conductor. He lacked that 
sixth humour, the necessary 
medium of rapport; or if it 
existed in him, it could only 
be switched on through the 
medium of books. He was in 
hourly communication with the 
absent and dead, but from the 
quick and the present, the 
potential interloper in the 
company he had chosen, he 
fled. 

The old misanthrope, I am 
afraid, was a bore. My early 
memories of him were not of 
a fugitive, but of one provoca- 
tive of flight. Like war, he 
created a solitude. And he 
ought to have been happy in 
it. Fate had endowed him 
with a providential armoury 
which won him the victories 
he desired. 

The neighbourhood, though 
thinly populated, must have 
had more than its share of in- 
compatibles. I remember—it 
was somewhere about the time 
of the misanthrope’s visit— 
wondering what my parents 
meant when they talked of 
bores. I gathered that a bore 
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did something to you. It was 
something unpleasant. What 
it was, and exactly what part 
of the person was affected, I 
did not know, but it appeared 
to be a danger to which grown- 
ups were perennially exposed, 
indoors and outdoors, in their 
own houses and in those of 
other people; and even at 
games and in church I had 
never witnessed the act of 
boring, and my curiosity was 
agitated. Yet through some 
instinct of pride or delicacy, 
I hesitated to inquire, feeling 
that, like child-birth, “ being 
bored ” was one of the many 
things it was wiser not to ask 
questions about. 

One evening my father r- 
turned from a visit from a 
house in which, it seemed, he 
had been compelled against his 
will to stay for long hours and 
drink tea. I heard my mother 
ask him how he had got on. 
He had never been so bored in 
his life, he told her. And he 
was so abundant and insistent 
in his lamentations that my 
loyalty and pity were moved. 
“* Father,” I said sympathetic- 
ally, when a pause in bis 
jeremiad gave me an opening, 
—and a hearing, for I was not 
often articulate,—‘‘ I hope you 
bored them.” Again it was 4 
question of the honour of the 
family. In all innocency ! 
prayed that in that mysterious 
strife he had given as good a 
he had got. 
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At school, wisely enough, 
books were not encouraged as 
a substitute for people. Books 
were a discipline. “It is not 
knowledge,” Dr Arnold ex- 
plained, “but the means of 
gaining knowledge which I have 
to teach.” This, I believe, 
was the general aim of our 
Public Schools in the ’eighties 
—in the secondary matter of 
education. In grammar, syn- 
tax, prosody we were well 
grounded. The dead languages 
were our portion at X., and the 
traditions of pedagogy saw to 
it that they remained dead. 
Our anatomical researches, no 
doubt, had their practical value 
as an aid to expression in the 
living tongue, but were no 
more inspiring than a post- 
mortem. We did not sail with 
Ulysses or feed Lesbia’s spar- 
rows. 

Perhaps it was our own 
fault. We ought to have con- 
jured up our own images. But 
to borrow any colour of emotion 
from books—above all, from 
school-books—would have been 
bad form. Certainly we were 
not taught to look for romance 
or humanity or poetry or ad- 
venture in the classics; and 
looking back on those early 
days, I cannot believe that any 
of our masters at X. heard 
the sirens’ voices or descended 
With Aineas into the under- 
world, 

T was still “fond of books.” 
I “liked reading.” That had 
Rot been knocked out of me. 


But the company I got out 
of them belonged to my in- 
terior life. It never occurred 
to me to admit to their society 
personages with whose names 
I became acquainted through 
the school curriculum. Regu- 
lus, Nicias, Ozsar, Alcibiades 
were shadows and abstractions. 
Yet there must have been a 
very thin film between me and 
the pageant of Greece and 
Rome. Something I must have 
seen. A blur of colour here 
and there must have soaked 
through. For without any de- 
finite associations or detailed 
picture, the name of Syracuse 
still recalls something sad and 
moving, an atmosphere over- 
charged with tragedy and doom. 
Beyond this impression and a 
few plangent lines of Homer, 
all that I remember of the 
Greek that was drubbed into 
me at school is a voice that no 
one who has heard can forget. 
Thirty years after I had thrown 
aside the Anabasis with all the 
other drab-coloured text-books, 
when I was exploring the old 
fort at Trebizond and gather- 
ing primroses and green helle- 
bore in spring, I heard the cry 
that has echoed through the 
ages since the day when Xeno- 
phon, and what was left of 
his Ten Thousand, stood on 
Mount Theches and looked down 
on the sea. 

And Regulus. We droned 
through our Horace without 
a regret for Regulus. Ovid's 
exile, Dido’s lamentations, the 
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fate of Socrates and Cicero, 
left us unmoved. Our school- 
books and our taskmasters 
were non-conductors. An at- 
mosphere of dusters, black- 
boards, chalk, false quantities, 
syntax, exam. rep., and im- 
position school, as impermeable 
to the ghosts of dead passions 
as phenyle to unhealthy germs, 
interposed between the young 
barbarian and the sublime. 
And there was no conjurer 
at X. like Mr Kipling’s form- 
master in ‘ Regulus’ to punc- 
ture the screen. It was in a 
dug-out in 1917, when I had 
not opened a Latin book for 
over a score of years, that I 
came to know Regulus through 
that endearing pedagogue. I 
returned to Horace. The copy 
that reached me wore the same 
drab uniform that I remem- 
bered in rows upon my shelves 
at X.,a company in quarantine. 
The dulness of their covers 
was an index of the dulness 
of their contents. The ritual 
of pedagogy provided that 
they should not have the ap- 
pearance of books. The tradi- 
tion of the repositories of clas- 
sical learning at our Public 
Schools seems to have been 
almost Brahmanic in its ob- 
scurantism, as if there were a 
conspiracy to keep the profane 
and uninitiated from the door. 
At X. the golden ‘Tegend was re- 
ligiously obscured. We had no 
heretical illuminator like Mr 
King, and one could not expect 
a boy of sixteen to guess that 
these gloomy pundits were in 
possession of mantras that might 
call up spirits eligible to asso- 





ciate with the best company 
on his private stage. A stupid 
half-awakened boy, it is true, 
yet impressionable, and not 
insensitive, with his pores open 
to every kind of suggestion, 
quick to extend the growing 
ramifications of his hobbies 
into any new field of romance. 
One would think that there 
must have been some one to 
open a door. 

Perhaps in the Sixth? But 
I never reached the Sixth, an 
omission due to the accident 
that my passage through the 
Upper V. coincided with the 
winter and the Easter terms, 
a season of the year when 
strategy dictated a place in 
the middle of the form. We 
took our seats by the week’s 
marks, and the five middle 
boys in the class were snugly 
ensconced by the hot-water 
pipes at the farther end of 
the room from the dear old 
gentleman who was appointed 
to guide us at this important 
stage in our traverse of the 
classical tangle. Nobody ragged 
him, I am glad to say ; but we 
in the distance enjoyed com- 
plete immunity from super- 
vision. I would be alone with 
Monte Christo in the Chateau 
D’If, or may be playing nap 
with my neighbour, when I 
would be aroused by a plail- 
tive high-pitched cry from the 
end of the room, “Go 0, 
Tau.” There were generally 
a few seconds in which to ask 
my neighbour, quite audibly, 
the place, and the meaning of 
the first word or two I did not 
understand, before the vole, 
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increasing in volume and irasci- 
bility, repeated for the third 
time, “Are you asleep? Go 
on, Tau. Wake up, sir. Don’t 
mutter.” 

There was one master who 
made us work, and I passed 
through his form in a single 
tem. It was a flight rather 
than a passage. If one fell 
foul of this ogre, one might 
spend a week without seeing 
the sun save through the win- 
dows of one’s study or one’s 
classroom, or in the all-too- 
short scurry between. From 
him we learnt the Greek con- 
ditional clauses, the fulfilled 
and unfulfilled, the distinct 
and indistinct future. Ten 
years afterwards the formula 
was so burnt into my mind 
that I could scribble it down 
without an effort of memory. 
I did actually inscribe it in a 
lonely hour on the white sur- 
face of a riven birch-tree under 
a glacier in the Himalayas— 
ei wy) with the optative, éay p17) 
with the subjunctive,—or was 
it the other way about? Even 
now I sometimes dream that 
I have got it mixed, and wake 
up with a delicious sense of 
escape to realise that it doesn’t 
matter. 

I remember the sudden hush 
a3 the Tartar swept into the 
classroom like gusty Boreas, 
the stern finality with which 
he roared, “ Shut your books.” 
It was the weekly history 
lesson. We had been given a 
chapter of Smith’s ‘Smaller 
History of Greece’ to prepare, 
Which alternated in our cur- 
niculum with Smith’s ‘ Smaller 
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History of Rome.’ Our books 
were shut. Two of the boys 
were distributing long narrow 
slips of paper like book-markers, 
on which we were to write out 
the answers. Then the cate- 
chism—each question a rapid 
challenge flung out like a pistol- 
shot. It was a duel: each 
blank on one’s paper was a 
bull’s eye to the Tartar. ‘“ One. 
What river did Alexander 
cross?” “Two. Who did he 
meet on the other side?” 
“Three. What was the date 
of the battle of Arbela?” 
And so on to twenty. “ Ex- 
change your papers.” The 
Tartar read out the answers. 
Each boy marked for his neigh- 
bour. Right or wrong: there 
was no room for any shades of 
correctness or inaccuracy, no 
doubt as to the river Alexander 
crossed or the name of the 


general he met on the other 


side. History at X. was a 
muse of solid incontestable fact. 
It had some relation with 
geography, but none with the 
laws that govern the actions 
of men and societies. The 
manners, customs, faith, tra- 
ditions, political and social sys- 
tems of a people, the evolution 
or decline of civilisation among 
them, with its relations of 
cause and effect, were not her 
concern. The mind of the 
young barbarian was uncloud- 
ed by speculations. Hither 
Alexander crossed that river 
or he did not. Sophistries, 
nuances, generalisations, ab- 
stractions were no pabulum for 
the embryo leader of men. 

Yet in spite of this sim- 
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plification of our studies I am 
afraid that I was never “ good 
at history,” even as it was 
understood at X. The lesson 
ended with an unforgettable 
tribunal, the assessment of pun- 
ishment after the reading out 
of marks. ‘Smith, howmany?”’ 
“Sixteen, sir.” “Jones?” 
“Fourteen, sir.”  ‘‘ Robert- 
son?” ‘“ Fourteen.” ‘‘ Tau?” 
*“* Seven, sir.” An awful pause. 
Doom sat entrenched on the 
brow of the Kalmuck. ‘“ You, 
Tau. Write out the chapter. 
Come here, Tau. Bring your 
paper with you.” I approached 
the judgment-seat. The scorn 
and sorrow in the knell-like 
intonation of the Tartar, when 
he pronounced my name, made 
me ashamed of that innocent 
patronymic. Ten minutes to 


the hour, but a great deal 
might happen in ten minutes. 


The Tartar held out my paper 
at arm/’s-length, as though it 
were unclean. I would have 
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given a good deal to be any 
other boy in the class. But 
I was soon to have a companion 
in the pillory. 

“Who corrected Tau’s pa- 
per? ”’ thundered the Tartar, 

It appeared that I had only 
six questions right, and not 
seven. The date of the battle 
of Arbela I had ascribed to 
331 A.D. Further confusion. 
What imbecility had induced 
me to drag in that ap.! 
There would have been no 
question of before or after 
Christ if I had simply stuck 
to figures. As it was, the 
chivalrous lad who passed my 
A.D. was summoned up beside 
me, and had to write out the 
chapter too. 

One of the few things I 
learnt at X. was the date of 
the battle of Arbela. That 
date stuck to me like a bur, 
and I have never forgotten the 
B.c., which might otherwise 
have proved a pitfall. 


Ir. 


I am afraid the historic sense 
is lacking in the alumni of X., 
at least in those of my genera- 
tion. I was entirely without 
it until I reached the age of 
twoscore. At Bers Nimrud, 
on the reputed site of the 
Tower of Babel, I was con- 
scious of Alexander receiving 
the priests of the temple of 
Belus, but the vision was of 
later derivation, though there 
had been a youthful period, 
inspired by a visit to the 
British Museum, when Baby- 


lonia and Assyria became my 
furtive hobbies. 

At Cambridge I belonged to 
a set in which novel or recon- 
dite literary interests were 
fashionable. It was a pose, 
but a very innocent and uwi- 
versal one, part of the enter- 
taining game played by the 
interior self with the exterior 
in the stage of intimacy before 
the partners are stolidly united. 
Youth no longer moves a8 4 
leg in a centipede, but enters 
its own habitation, proudly 
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conscious of an individuality ; 
the inner is well pleased with 
the outer; the instinct for 
ornament is pardonable. In 
those early days the Yellow 
Book and the Bodley Head 
were the last word in our 
esoteric circle. The literary 
event of my first year was an 
essay by Mr Max Beerbohm. 
We crowned John Davidson 
laureate for his “‘ Ballad of a 
Nun.” Owen Seaman edited 
the ‘Granta.’ J. K. S. was 
still a memory of the K. P. 
The pose, I believe, was even 
more of a cult at Oxford in 
the early ‘nineties. One re- 
members Tubby in Mr G. S. 
Street’s delightful boutade, ‘ The 
Autobiography of a Boy,’ and 
his humour of being carried in 
a sedan-chair swathed in blan- 
kets and reading a Latin poet. 
There was a man at my college, 
senior to me by @ year, who 
read Suetonius in the train on 
the way to Newmarket. This 
evidence of catholic interests 
was irresistible. I became 
proud of his friendship. Need- 
less to say, Suetonius was not 
included in any University 
course, or the spell would have 
been broken. Most of us were 
still children. 

At Cambridge, as at X., I 
owed nothing to the schools, 
but pursued my own byways 
among books, paths that gene- 
rally led nowhither. The child 
was father to the undergradu- 
ate. I rarely attended a lec- 
ture. Was that the fault of 
X., or does it amount to a 
tacit confession that it was 
through our own mulish obsti- 
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nacy that the staff failed to 
give us a glimpse of the pro- 
perty we were heirs to? “If 
boys are mules, then let them 
be trained as mules,” may 
have been their argument. 
After all, ninety-nine of us out 
of a hundred are so constituted 
that we discover the humanities 
through living contacts rather 
than through dead authors. 
And X. had its uses. To be 
thrown into a microcosm of a 
world and to find one’s own 
place in it is no doubt a salu- 
tary experience. That is the 
accepted justification of the 
system. Still X. cannot be 
entirely acquitted. The fact 
remains that we were not edu- 
cated. Nor were we taught 
the means of gaining know- 
ledge according to Dr Arnold’s 
precept. We were left to dis- 
cover this for ourselves. When 
we went out into the world, 
history had no significance in 
relation to our own lives. Ex- 
perience, as it came to us, had 
nothing to verify or contradict. 
The signposts and symbols all 
round us were inscribed in no 
script that we could under- 
stand. And we lost many a 
sermon in stones and running 
brooks by knowing nothing of 
its context. 

Still it was all new country, 
and we were probably just as 
happy as if we had been prop- 
erly educated and well grounded 
in the classics. We had no 
‘“‘ pointers,” as our American 
friends call them. . We learnt 
by our mistakes. We rode at 
blind fences. The spills we 
took added zest to life. 
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In youth folly and illusion 
are sweet ; melancholy is sweet; 
disenchantment is sweet when 
it is a week old; ignorance 
and curiosity are sweet, and 
even dearly-bought wisdom, if 
one has a sense of humour. 
The most enchanting books 
are those which take us from 
the nursery to an age of pru- 
dence, breaking our shins 
against every obstacle in life. 
The greatest gift of a novelist 
is the power to recapture and 
communicate youth, to make 
us rub those vicarious bruises, 
pick ourselves up again, and 
go on stumbling through a 
renewal of illusions towards 
the discovery, however sad, of 
the profound meaning or mean- 
inglessness of life. 

Youth is most glamorous in 
Du Maurier’s three simple effort- 
less masterpieces, in ‘Clive 
Newcome’ and ‘ Pendennis,’ 
in ‘Richard Feverel,’ ‘Harry 
Richmond,’ and ‘ Nevill Beau- 
champ,’ in ‘Lord Jim’ and 
‘ Jean Christophe.’ Conrad has 
given the title of ‘ Youth’ to 
one of the most moving stories 
in the world. 

But to those who have de- 
rived more pleasure from books 
than from people, the epicures 
in personalities, it is the youth 
of genius in autobiographies, 
young souls at bay in Philistia, 
that appeals most. It is para- 
doxical that the constant com- 
panion of an unlearned boy 
should have been the scholarly 
De Quincey, of whose rhetoric 
and erudition I was a pro- 
digious admirer. Here was a 
potential torch-bearer, the ear- 
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liest sympathetic influence that 
might have guided me to Greece 
and Rome. I could lap up 
erudition from De Quincey as 
if it had been pure romance, 
So fascinated and intrigued 
was I that I could wade through 
fifty pages of forced and tedious 
rhetoric to arrive at one spon- 
taneous passage in which the 
spirit of the opium-eater ap- 
peared for a moment eva- 
sively. 

A picturesque original, and 
a truant. That must have 
been the spell. But what a 
truancy—to abscond at the 
age of sixteen so solemnly, 
conscientiously, and _portent- 
ously from school with no 
baggage beyond a favourite 
English poet and a copy of 
‘Euripides’! I felt the con- 
tagion of ‘ Euripides,’ but it 
was too late—my last term at 
X., and I had forfeited the 
golden key that opes amain. 
But I could wander with 
De Quincey over the Welsh 
hills and lose myself in “ the 
great Mediterranean of Oxford 
Street.”” I never pass through 
Soho in fog without a glimpse 
of the sad expectant face of 
Ann. 

De Quincey had no youth. 
There is very little radiance 
in the dark places one haunts 
with him, but an abiding and 
Sphinx-like mystery, more 
attractive to youth, perhaps, 
than joyousness. Rousseau, his 
spiritual antithesis, was al- 
other companion. Judged by 
every decent standard of life, 
young Jean-Jacques was 4 
poor creature at the best, but 
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he has personified youth in the 
first six books of his ‘Con- 
fessions.’ There is a pastoral 
freshness in Book VI., like 
the smell of a hayfield. Every 
one who has read the ‘Con- 
fessions’’ at an impressionable 
age wants to see Les Char- 
mettes. In the inhospitable 
places of the earth my dreams 
of Savoy have always centred 
round it. When I was drawn 
to Chambéry on my return 
from the East I was familiar 
with the charming old country 
road, deep cut and shaded by 
limes and elms, that leads to 
Les Charmettes, the little old 
two-storied white house with 
its steeply-sloping roof of tiles, 
the vine below, the orchard 
above; the garden en terrasse, 
the little border of box, and the 
clump of chestnut-trees on the 
other side of the lawn, the 
glycine by the porch and the 
pear-tree under which young 
Jean-Jacques sat with Madame 
de Warens, the scene of those 
few perfect days through the 
memory of which he has added 
anew glamour to youth. 

I have never had the habit 
of visiting the lions of a country 
through which I have been 
passing, only there are certain 
Places made familiar to the 
spirit to which I have been 
greatly tempted to resort in 
the flesh, and these are mostly 
associated with the youth of 
genius. In the evocation of 
youth genius can quicken the 
faculty of interior dramatisa- 
tion in the dullest spirit. The 
landscape, atmosphere, archi- 
tecture, superstitions that gave 


it its bent, can be made more 
hauntingly real than any his- 
toric scene; they become part 
of our own sympathetic ex- 
perience, as intimately asso- 
ciated with our introduction 
to life as the places where we 
first saw the mountains or the 
sea. Compare De Quincey’s 
‘Opium-Eater’ with the ster- 
ile, impersonal divagations that 
crowd his other works ; the first 
six books of Rousseau’s ‘ Con- 
fessions ’ with the morbid and 
tedious sequel ; the earlier chap- 
ters of Renan’s ‘Souvenirs d’En- 
fance et de Jeunesse’ with bis 
passage through the seminaries. 
Later I was drawn by Renan 
to Tréguier, the sombre old 
town, écrasée par sa cathedrale, 
which gave him his indestrue- 
tible pli. “On y nageait en 
plein réve, dans un atmosphere 
aussi mythologique au moins que 
celle de Bénarés ou de Jagatnata. 
... den Aais a Vaise que dans 
la compagnie des morts, prés de 
ces chevaliers, de ces nobles 
dames, dormant dun sommeil 
calme, avec leur levrette & leurs 
pieds et un grand flambeau de 
pierre & la main.” 

It was not at X. or the 
University that I first felt 
these impulses to pilgrimage. 
At Cambridge I might have 
been likened to an inquisitive 
young animal introduced as an 
exhibit into some exhibition, 
surrounded by objects and 
images, many of them attrac- 
tive and glittering; but the 
faculty of observation was dor- 
mant, though there was always 
a vague intuition that the other 
exhibits would some day have 
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a meaning; the time would 
come to break bounds and ex- 
plore. This is not a too fanciful 
analogy. I can square it with 
my reminiscences of my passage 
through Paris and Rome, a 
happy, healthy, ignorant young 
cub, on the way to the East. 
It was my first visit to the 
Continent. At Paris, I remem- 
ber, I boarded a tram to the 
Bastille, a building vaguely 
associated in my mind with 
the Reign of Terror. At the 
terminus I got out and ad- 
dressed myself to a perplexed 
Frenchman. ‘“ Pardon, mon- 
sieur, mais ou est la Bastille?” 
The Bastille was not there. 
*“A bas la Bastille,’’ I echoed, 
remembering some yarn I had 
heard and forgotten about aris- 
tocrats and tumbrils and an 
angry mob. Still that Bastille 
hunt, I felt, was a good story, 
and the classical tag to it, so 
aptly quoted, more than saved 
my face when telling it against 
myself. I dare not record, 
even in these confessions of 
asinine youth, how long after 
this the figure of poor little 
“Froggy ” at X. remained in 
my mind as the impersonation 
of the French people. 

“Roma ”’ at the railway sta- 
tion in the early morning, when 
I had expected merely the in- 
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scription “ Rome,” tore a huge 
rent in the film that stood 
between me and reality. Light 
came flooding in as I drove 
through the streets in the fresh 
nipping air of that February 
morning. The sights and smells 
of Rome were a wonder and 
a delight. And with this hazy 
glamour I was content, like 
people borne rapidly through 
an Alpine pass in a charabane, 
who say they like flowers and 
are satisfied with the flying 
patchwork of colour. I could 
summon no individual ghost, 
Latin or medieval. They ought 
to have been rising up at every 
corner. The Campagna had 
been peopled for me by Brown- 
ing. Modern romance was 
easily accessible through the 
novels of Marion Crawford. 
But the Forum was empty. 
I had nothing to animate it 
save a sour bust or two of an 
emperor, orator, or general, 
painfully familiarised in the 
chapter headings of Smith’s 
‘Smaller History of Rome.’ 
If only we could have gone to 
Rome in the holidays, and re- 
turned with some of its atmos- 
phere in our pores, enough to 
give sustenance to the school- 
boy imagination, even X. might 
not have proved so unprofit- 
able an introduction to life. 


IV. 


At Rome another big aper- 
ture was driven into the crust 
of my ignorance by a devout 
French baron, who passed his 
afternoons at the Vatican. 


“What does the Pope do all 
day?” I asked him carelessly 
one evening at table d’hote. 
He explained to me in perfect 
English and with a delightful 
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irony some of the preoccupa- 
tions of the busiest man in 
Europe. The Pope, I gathered, 
had no need to kill time. I 
had pictured a diminutive figure 
in a cassock and biretta wan- 
dering aimlessly in the huge 
labyrinth of the Vatican. Pro- 
bably the silence and immen- 
sity of the building impressed 
me so much that I could only 
think of its invisible occupant 
as weighed down by it, lost 
in the grand milieu, like a 
child standing under a great 
rock. Or rather I pictured ; 
I did not think. The building 
and organisation of States, 
armies, Churches, and univer- 
sities, like the mechanism of 
engines and watches, were phe- 
nomena which I took for 
granted. 

I had not then begun to 
associate politics with the 
Church. The instances that 
were presented to my intelli- 
gence of the worldly, unscrupu- 
lous, and calculating part that 
priestcraft has played in his- 
tory must have appeared inci- 
dental. I knew nothing about 
the history of my own country 
or of Europe, save what I had 
gathered inferentially through 
a few biographies, the plays 
of Shakespeare, and the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott. When I 
picked up Froude at the age 
of twoscore years and five, I 
could not understand why 
People were burnt at the stake 
for reading the New Testa- 
Ment. I had the most in- 
genuous notions about Western 
Civilisation, though after ten 
or fifteen years in the East I 
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believed I had begun to under- 
stand the inscrutable Indian. 
An appointment in a Native 
State ensured an unconscious 
education of the greatest value. 
Here in little I saw repeated 
the drama of history in large ; 
but it was a long time before 
I began to discover that dup- 
licity is not a vice of unmixed 
oriental derivation. 

And so with superstition. I 
was familiar with Dubois on 
‘The Manners and Customs of 
the Hindus,’ and had tested 
this damning indictment by 
my own observations. But it 
was many years before I learnt 
that there were peasants in 
Ireland, Italy, Spain, and 
France as priest-ridden and 
credulous as the Hindu—that 
even in England at the time 
of the Reformation the same 
naive relations existed between 
princes, popes, monks, and God. 
I first read the story of the 
four young men of East Ber- 
gholt and Denham in the dak 
bungalow at Jawala Mukhi, in 
the foothills of the Himalayas, 
outside the temple where the 
sacred flame tended by the 
Bhojkis springs from a fissure 
in the rock. At intervals I 
looked up from my volume of 
Froude and watched the file 
of peasant women in their 
bright skirts serpentining like 
a long thin caterpillar up and 
down the steps to the image of 
Arjan Nanga. Then I turned 
to my book and read how the 
young men of Suffolk, “‘ nothing 
daunted, entered bravely, and 
lifting the idol from the shrine, 
with its coat and shoes, and 
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the store of tapers that were 
kept for the services, carried 
it on their shoulders for a 
quarter of a mile from the 
place where it had stood, with- 
out any resistance of the same 
idol. There setting it on the 
ground they struck a light, 
fastened the tapers to the 
body, and with the help of 
them, sacrilegiously burnt the 
image down to a heap of ashes, 
the old dry wood blazing so 
brimly that it lightened them 
a full mile of their way home.” 

The Protestant disciples of 
Guru Nanak and Kabir fared 
less cruelly than these young 
men. As for the traffic in 
relics and the exploitation of 
the supernatural, there is only 
a century or two between East 
Bergholt and Jawala Mukhi, 
and less than a century be- 
tween Jawala Mukhi and Com- 
postella. I turned to Bishop 
Shaxton’s unsavoury inventory 
of what was “set forth and 
commended unto the ignorant 
people ”’ in the diocese of Salis- 
bury—“ stinking boots, mucky 
combes, ragged rochettes, rot- 
ten girdles, pyl’d purses, great 
bullocks’ horns, locks of hair, 
and filthy rags, gobbets of 
wood under the name of par- 
cels of the holy Cross, and such 
pelfry beyond estimation.” 

At the mature age when I 
began my desultory studies I 
had seen enough of the world 
to follow Emerson’s advice to 
read history actively, not pas- 
sively. That is to say, to re- 
gard one’s own life as the text 
and books the commentary. 
A few years in an Indian 


Native State is perhaps the 
best introduction to history, 
It was easy at Balloki to 
explain the past by one’s own 
experiences. One stood on a 
narrow bridge between the cen- 
turies. The conditions of life 
were not so much Asiatic as 
medieval. It would be a com- 
pliment to the Nawab of Balloki 
to compare him in mentality 
with Pope Clement VII., but 
there is no doubt that an 
acquaintance with one would 
be an aid to an understanding 
of the other. And the material 
for commentary went further 
back. Even Gibbon, had he 
known the Nawab’s ministers 
and courtiers, might have added 
some pointed footnotes to his 
history. It is even possible 
that the unlettered product of 
X., having drunk of the waters 
to which he would not be 
driven, might contribute an 
apt marginal comment here 
and there to ‘The Decline 
and Fall.’ 

Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,’ oF 
rather, “off the Roman En- 
pire,” to adopt the amendment 
of the lady who kept the 
second-hand furniture and bric- 
&-brac shop in the small market 
town associated with my it- 
fancy, was, I believe, the first 
“serious book” I possessed. 
It was much too serious to 
read. But at the ‘Hereward’ 
age I dearly wished to possess 
it. For many years it lay with 
other volumes, equally dingy; 
in a capacious linen basket 
the shop of antiques under 4 
table with a mirror guarded 
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by two brass fire-dogs. The 
old lady let me have my Gibbon 
for a song. An annual tip 
which I had come to regard as 
a prerogative was not entirely 
expended on it. No doubt she 
thought it dull and slow, as 
it had suffered the indifference 
of generations. Slow it must 
have been, if it took the his- 
torian ten volumes to describe 
his suspended fall off the Roman 
Empire. Anyhow, perhaps be- 
cause of its dulness and slow- 
ness, I was allowed to take it 
away for a good deal less than 
a shilling a volume. 

Gibbon was translated from 
the linen basket to the shelf. 
I am afraid I cannot say 
“promoted,” for he continued 
in neglect. No doubt I was 
converted to the view of the 
lady in the shop. His fall was 
not rapid enough. To what 
limbo the neglected volumes 
have passed, I know not. May 
be they have returned to the 
linen basket ; or perhaps some 
book-lover has discovered trea- 
sure in them. x 

The third volume of the 
history which I had with me 
on the Tigris was a recent 
cheap edition. In Mesopo- 
tamia Gibbon was not ac- 
counted slow; he was almost 
topical. All the sufferings of 
the Roman army with Julian 
were endured by our troops in 
Iraq. The heat, the inunda- 
tions, the “swarms of innu- 
merable insects that darkened 
the unwholesome air,” so feel- 
ingly described by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Julian’s eye-wit- 
ness, were our daily inflictions. 


The sand-fly stuck in Chapter 
XXIV. bears witness to the 
continuity of history. 

We were reading and making 
history at Shumran and Ctesi- 
phon. On the early morning 
of 23rd February 1917, when 
I watched the Norfolks silently 
lowering their pontoons in the 
twilight before dawn to make 
the historic crossing of the 
Tigris, I had been reading the 
passage in Gibbon describing 
Julian’s crossing at Ctesiphon 
overnight. I thought of the 
emperor’s silent anxiety, dis- 
guised with smiles of confidence 
—like Maude’s,—his successful 
mystification of the enemy, 
the sudden divulgence of his 
plans, the astonishment of his 
command, and how, when the 
signal was given, “‘the most 
impatient of his legionaries 
leaped into five vessels that 
lay nearest to the bank; and 
as they plied their oars with 
intrepid diligence, they were 
lost after a few moments in 
the darkness of the night. A 
flame arose on the opposite 
side ...’’ When the Norfolks 
were nearly across, the signal 
of alarm was a rifle-shot; the 
stream was churned with bullets. 
Julian’s braves climbed the 
bank under a shower of stones, 
darts, and fire, and stood vic- 
torious upon the ramparts. We 
witnessed the same achieve- 
ment of the impossible in the 
face of apparently insuperable 
odds. It was the same broad 
rapid river, a swollen tawny 
stream in flood, 400 yards wide, 
with a current running five 
knots; and the same formid- 
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able entrenchments of the 
enemy lay the other side, in 
our case pickets supported by 
artillery with reinforcements of 
infantry within call ; in Julian’s 
@ humerous army of heavy 
cuirassiers, dexterous archers, 
and huge elephants, who (ac- 
cording to the extravagant 
hyperbole of Libanius) “ could 
trample with the same ease a 
field of corn or a legion of 
Romans.” 

Life was the text here and 
history the commentary. In 
general the text is easier to 
find than the commentary. The 
ideal education might be de- 
fined as the system, or rather 
the influence, a person more 
often than a book, as the master 
in Regulus, that develops the 
inclination to look for it. In 
the bookworm the commentary 
swamps the text ; in the young 
alumni of our Public Schools the 
margin left by the text is too 
narrow for the commentary. 
They stumble through life with- 
out a suspicion of the relation 
between books, or history, and 
experience, unless they happen 
on any chance enlightenment 
after they are fledged. 

Still, to repair the omissions 
of X. has been an entertaining 
hobby. Self-education at a 
mature age casually and by 
inference has its compensations, 
especially when books have 
necessarily become the sub- 
stitute for people. Youth’s 
zest for indiscipline is un- 
diminished ; one is spared the 
humiliations of correction, and 
there is no bugbear of exam- 
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iners. dr. and ovy can settle 
their own business, and one 
is untroubled by the digamma, 

Books or people? For many 
years of my life I have had 
no choice. The person who 
brought me my books wore a 
loin- cloth and a leather belt 
with a brass inscription. He 
ran swiftly on bare feet, and 
carried a staff with jingling 
bells on it to frighten tigers 
and snakes. The very scanti- 
ness of his apparel made his 
gifts the more estimable. Bédu, 
dék runner, introduces ‘Les 
Immortels.’ If he had brought 
me the classics, I believe I 
should have returned to them. 
At Devagiri Bédu was at one 
end of the conducting machin- 
ery. His symbolic loin-cloth 
emphasised the remoteness of 
the other bank—amor ulterioris 
ripe—have I maligned X. !— 
and the substantiality of the 
bridging gossamer of books. 
The threads of that bridge 
appeared the more wonderful 
and iridescent after the ebony 
blackness of the little gollywog. 
He would dally a moment to 
discuss rice and pice with the 
cook. When I heard the jingle 
of bells again on the path, the 
caduceus of my Mercury —I 
cannot resist a little learning, 
the privileged snobisme of the 
newly enriched—I was already 
with the Immortels. The lights 
gleamed on the quays of 
Paris. 


‘*Guizot receives Montalembert! _ 
Eh? Down the court three lampions 


flare, 5 
Put forward your best foot ! 
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I visited a multiplicity of 
worlds at Devagiri. In cities 
it is good to read about the 
desert and the jungle. Burton 
and Doughty and Kinglake 
please best in a room over- 
looking the Thames. For the 
perfect miliew one needs a fog, 
not too thick, but sufficient 
to lend a mystery to the lights 
on the Embankment and the 
roar of traffic over Hungerford 
Bridge. In the desert one 
turns to ‘Tess’ or ‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree’ for the 
sweet smell of English woods 
and lanes; or if one hankers 
for cities one can walk down 
Jermyn Street with Major Pen- 
dennis. On one of the sultri- 
est evenings of an Indian hot 
weather, when the coppersmith 
and brain-fever bird were si- 
lenced by the heat, and the 
sand of the dried-up river out- 
side my bungalow smelt like 
a brick kiln, I took ‘ Reynard 
the Fox’ to the scant shade 
of a stack of sleepers by the 
burning ghat. The copper sky 
lifted and the earth ceased to 
burn, as I read the most 
English book in the English 
language since Dan Chaucer, 
and thanked God that the old 
fox escaped. 

And the books that have 
bridged physical and spiritual 
abysses are even more com- 
Municative when one opens 
them again in their native 
atmosphere, Finding that 
Kim’ could make even Am- 
balla railway station romantic, 


I was careful to have him with 
me when I spent a night in 
the old Mogul garden at Pinjor. 
I have read Vigne in the 
Shalimar at Srinagar, De Join- 
ville in the country of the 
Saracens, Henri Mouhot at 
Angkor Wat, and Thomas Man- 
ning in Phari Jong, where the 
icy gusts, larding the pages 
with the smoke and grime of 
yak dung fires, nearly blew me 
out of bed. 

These old friends, like a 
pipe or a poem, to borrow Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ simile of the 
meerschaum, take on new colour 
from associations. They be- 
come mellow with intimacy. 
For a background to ‘La 
Rotisserie de la Reine Pé- 
dauque’ I can recommend an 
old French city like Arles or 
Avignon. Or if one wants to 
read a book steeped with the 
atmosphere of a place, take 
‘Ramuntcho’ to a balcony over- 
looking the Bidassoa on an 
autumn afternoon and watch 
the emptying channels, a web 
of white light on a surface of 
violet and amber and mother- 
of-pearl. 

The melancholy voluptuous 
monotony with which Pierre 
Loti invests all his scenes, the 
alternate rhythm of sap and 
decay—the sap merely a phase 
in the progress of decay— 
breathes through ‘ Ramuntcho.’ 
Like ‘ Les Pécheurs d’Islande,’ 
it is a book of consuming 
nostalgia, and for its beauty 
one can forgive the shadows it 
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has interspersed in one’s mem- 
ories of the Basque country. 
I read it in the East before I 
knew Fuentarabia, and again 
from the balcony where one 
could hear the sad _ cur- 
lews, whose cries alternated 
with the pious chimes borne 
across the Bidassoa from 
Spain. 

Pierre Loti on the East I 
generally abhor, a poseur whip- 
ping up his jaded emotions, 
parodying the lost sensibilities 
of youth, painting himself into 
the picture with an abundance 
of cosmetics. The metaphor is 
mixed, but it has the truth 
of illegitimacy. Bédu seldom 
brought me a French author 
who wrote naturally about 
Asia—always the tiptoe strain 
of listening for les tigres 
qui rodent or les serpents 
qui glissent, the me _ voici 
and the me voild,—the hint 
of carelessness amidst perils, 
and the trail of ‘The Arabian 
Nights.’ 

Loti takes his coloured 
threads with him, chooses the 
dyes at home—one can fancy 
an iridescent inspiration in the 
Cannebiére at Marseilles. He 
is not among the influences 
that draw Young England to 
the East. If I could have read 
Conrad’s ‘ Youth ’—it appeared 
years later in ‘Maga’ when I 
was at Balloki—I should not 
have rested until I had become 
familiar with the secret places 
of Asia, “‘the lands of the 
brown nations, where a stealthy 
Nemesis lies in wait, pursues, 
overtakes, so many of the 
conquering race.” 
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It was just that Nemesis 
which attracted me. I believed 
that the contacts and collisions 
of East and West still provided 
adventures akin to the medieval, 
I wanted to be pursued steal- 
thily with the risk of being 
attacked and overtaken. Chiv- 
alry could not attain full stature 
in a milieu of pavements and 
chimney-pots. My favourite 
biography at X. was John 
Nicholson, my favourite novel 
of Sir Walter Scott, ‘ The Talis- 
man’; and I loved to read 
of the European free-lances in 
India under the Sikh and Mah- 
ratta régime. ‘“ In Vishnu Land 
what Avatar!’ I found that 
suggestive line most intriguing. 
I had at least half a dozen 
solutions as to what became of 
Waring. One, I remember, 
was that he was the long- 
handed god in the temple of 
Jaganath Puri. I could not 
wait for maturity to satisfy 
my appetite for the East. De 
Quincey’s Malay became a glori- 
fied creature in my imagina- 
tion. I looked for him in the 
Asiatic Sailors’ Home in Poplar. 
I was infected by the opium- 
eater’s horror of the Chinese; 
and horror to the young, of 
course, means attraction—not 
to the schoolboy only, but to 
the adolescent. 

To return, then, to adoles- 
cence. The same unreflective 
half - awakened ass—I have 
grown to think of him imper- 
sonally—who sympathised with 
the idleness of the Pope, and 
received three-terms-worth of 
education in half an hour from 
the devout French baron 2 
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Rome, was a week later reading 
‘The Light that Failed’ in 
the harbour at Suez. To youth 
in those days Kipling was a 
provocation and a challenge. 
I believe the very hideousness 
of the picture in such tales as 
‘At the End of the Passage ’ 
or ‘ The City of Dreadful Night,’ 
was part of the lure of the 
East. At an impressionable 
age the dramatic instinct is so 
strong that one is drawn on 
to the stage. Out in the East 
one believed one would meet 
these people, Imray and Spur- 
stow and Strickland. One 


longed to have been at the end 
of the passage and to have come 
out of it, to have missed by a 
hair’s-breadth ‘“‘the mark of 
the Beast,” or at least to live 
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in scenes that had been the 
background to those struggles, 
sufferings, escapes, or sudden 
death. 

I had consumed a great 
many volumes of Asiatic travel 
before I left X. Yet I re- 
member one of the countries 
in the East I proposed to visit 
was Eurasia. Modern geog- 
raphy, of course, was not in- 
cluded in the school curriculum, 
and the few towns and villages of 
the Peloponnesus whose names 
I remembered were no help. 
Poor old X. Most of us saddle 
it with our imbecilities, a con- 
venient Aunt Sally at which 
one hurls missiles, that ought 
to, and no doubt do, as in 
these pages, recoil upon one- 
self. 


VI. 


I must not saddle X. with 
the Chloe, but somewhere be- 
tween the University and the 
more serious business of life 
I found myself serving as cook’s 
mate on a cattle boat home- 
ward bound from Buenos Ayres 
to London. Here, in spite of 
the omissions of X., my erudi- 
tion was respected. I was even 
consulted as an oracle. I re- 
member a discussion between 
the cook, the donkeyman, one 
of the firemen, and Maurice, 
4 Channel Islander and my 
Particular friend, as to who 
was the greatest author of the 
day, “Mary ” Corelli was ac- 
daimed with one dissentient 
voice. It was the cook who 
Uungallantly ruled her out on 


the score of sex disability. He 
did not question her literary 
pre-eminence; but, being a 
woman, he argued, she could 
not be an author. ‘“ Orther,” 
he echoed with fine scorn, in 
that superior voice which earned 
him from Maurice the sobriquet 
of ‘‘Mr Know-All”; “ orther, 
indeed ; ortheress, you mean.” 

I remember another discus- 
sion which touched my pride 
more nearly, as a confidant and 
conspirator. It concerned the 
murder of the captain. “Sour 
Krout,” “Old Kroodger,” or 
‘that b—— old German sor- 
sidge,” as he was variously 
called by the crew, was my 
first introduction to a type that 
has since earned his race uni- 
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versal opprobrium. I forget his 
name, and even the details of 
his appearance. All I remem- 
ber is that he was huge and 
red, a heavy feeder, with an 
immense beard and face—two 
squares, the upper one punc- 
tured by protruding red eyes. 
A cumbrous gait, heavy yet 
silent. He wore carpet slippers, 
which are associated in my 
mind with spying. He filled 
a door; his approaches were 
signalled by darkness, not 
sound. The sound when it 
issued from the crater was 
appropriately volcanic. 

There was an understanding 
between me and old Spice- 
apple, the steward, that when 
I heard these eruptions in the 
neighbourhood of the pantry 
I should run to his aid. He 
was afraid Old Kroodger would 
strike him when there was no 
one by. He wanted a witness. 
“You stand by me, sonny. 
That’s Board of Trade.” 

I remember standing by him 
in my shirt sleeves, an inter- 
loper from the galley, with a 
half-scoured frying-pan in my 
hands. Old Spiceapple was 
cowering by the dresser. I 
felt as if I had intervened be- 
tween a python and a rabbit. 
The python’s anger was di- 
verted, but I was immune; 
he couldn’t strike or scrunch 
by reason of that mysterious 
inhibition, Board of Trade. 
Still, I confess I should have 
been happier if the board be- 
tween us had been a little more 
tangible and solid. Autocracy, 
huge and omnipotent in malice, 
restrained by a single abstract 
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fetter, is an awesome thing, 
Sour Krout’s immobility was 
terrifying. One feared spon- 
taneous combustion, for his 
anger had no vent. He con- 
tinued to fill the door. He 
could only mutter and glower, 
and threaten to damn my sea- 
faring future by a bad certifi. 
cate. 

Old Spiceapple, leaning 
against the dresser, seemed to 
be suffering from a kind of 
paralysis. 

Years afterwards I saw the 
name of Spiceapple over a shop 
window from a tram in the 
East India Dock Road. An 
odd name! It must have been 
stowed away in a corner of my 
mind with other lumber for 
years. There was something 
as subtly reminiscent about it 
as a smell. 

Where had I heard it? It 
called up a puckered careworn 
face in a loft or a greengrocer’s 
shop. Some one old and help- 
less. A wrinkled face. That 
suggestion was the rind of the 
apple, of course. Hence the 
loft. And the spice? It must 
have been a pastry-cook’s shop, 
not a greengrocer’s. I had had 
a glimpse of rock-cakes and 
gingerbread in the window u1- 
der the sign; it was a pastry- 
cook’s shop I had seen from 
the tram. Now I had it. It 
was the rock-cakes that brought 
it all back to me. ‘The Old 
Stooard ” made the rock-cakes. 
“Yer like your rock - cakes, 
sonny,” he would say to me. 
He pampered his watch-dog. 
“The Old Stooard ” was Spice 
apple. No one called him 
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Spiceapple on the Chloe. I 
had only seen his name once, 
on the back of a ship’s envelope, 
grimy with plug, on which he 
had painfully inscribed his ad- 
dress with shaky fingers at the 
end of the voyage, “* Mill Street, 
Poplar, off the East India Dock 
Road.” 

I did not return on the tram 
to the pastry-cook’s shop, for 
the Old Stooard must have been 
dead long ago. He looked at 
least seventy on the Chloe. 
The arbiters in the supernal 
scheme of things will debit 
Sour Krout’s account with 
his premature grey hairs, his 
peevishness and whimpering. 
Spiceapple was a most depress- 
ing messmate. A word of sym- 
pathy or any hopeful suggestion 
of “a better time coming” 
would only increase his lamen- 
tations. He would reply, 
“There is no happiness this 


side of the grave, sonny,” or, 
“When I’m gone there will 


be nobody to miss me.” At 
times Maurice and I were afraid 
he would shuffle up the scuttle 
steps and “go overboard,” as 
he threatened. 

Of all apt names I can re- 
member, Spiceapple is the apt- 
est. A dried-up wrinkled pippin, 
laid on a shelf; and his com- 
plexion was russet, polished yet 
hot overclean, as if he rubbed 
himself instead of washing. I 
can see him now leaning in 
his favourite attitude, with one 
elbow against the dresser, the 
other pressed to his hip, his 
furrowed brow outlined against 
the bright silver dish-covers— 
I polished them myself—gazing 
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at nothing with a far-away 
despondent droop of the eyes, 
thinking, no doubt, of the 
house in Mill Street, Poplar, 
“round the corner, off the 
East India Dock Road.” 

But to return to the en- 
counter. I was dismissed with 
Germanic oaths to the fo’c’sle 
to smoke a pipe instead of 
working, and to listen to the 
intermittent detonations of Old 
Kroodger at different points 
on the deck. In the lulls 
between these outbursts I knew 
he was ruminating revenge. A 
term of idleness in the fo’c’sle 
was a miserable exhibition of 
the punitive resources at the 
command of a martinet—“ kid- 
ney-garden law,” as Maurice 
would have said. It argued a 
wilted tyrant. Evidently Old 
Kroodger would have to think 
of something better than that. 

Soon I was summoned with 
Maurice, who was also in dis- 
favour, to the chart-room. Old 
Kroodger sent us to the potato 
locker on a mission of purga- 
tion, a three days’ fatigue. 
The scouring of pots and pans 
was an item held in reserve 
until after the day’s work. It 
was Old Kroodger’s alternative 
to putting me in irons, the 
penalty of defiance. But I 
rather enjoyed it ; and Maurice 
was my particular friend. We 
had to peel off the shoots and 
separate the good from the 
rotten, to avert contagion in 
the bulk. It was a period of 
exaltation, from menial to 
manual labour, for I had been 
promoted to second steward. 
Moreover, I had the smell of 
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dear earth in my nostrils, and 
as we scraped and picked and 
sorted, I thought of ‘ Tess’ and 
her cows and milk-pails and 
turnip - fields. Books again. 
They always obtrude. But a 
turnip-field is never the same 
after reading ‘ Tess,’ or a rock- 
pool and sea-anemones after 
‘Father and Son,’ or a Breton 
sailor after ‘ Les Pécheurs d’Is- 
lande.’ People outside books 
have not this faculty of trans- 
mutation. Maurice was a good 
fellow, but he has not trans- 
figured the potato. 

The thing that surprised me 
was that he talked like sailors 
in books. His conversation 
was mainly of ports and res- 
taurants ashore of the “ free- 
and - easy - music-every -night ” 
sort. He had served ‘‘ Mary 
Collins ” (Victoria Regina), and 
he was fond of retailing his 
disreputable adventures with 
a Philippine maiden ‘as black 
as the devil’s sea-boots.””’ And 
he had a naive way of confess- 
ing how he went ashore at 
Monte Video or Singapore and 
“commenced to drink.” Or 
he would tell how this or that 
“hoodlum ” or “ pier - head - 
jumper ” was “ properly Shang- 
haied in the States,” or how he 
had “got to windward of 
some b—— old German skip- 
per—that’s Board of Trade.” 
Sour Krout he mutilated in 
pantomime. He would stand 
up to a suspended leg of 
mutton and spar and duck in 
the most comical way. Then 
he would throw his voice into 
the potato-bucket or under 
the locker, until old Spiceapple 
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would get up, look round ner- 
vously like a frightened rabbit, 
and sputter wheezily in his 
throat, “Old Kroodger’s sing. 
ing out.” Maurice was the 
best amateur ventriloquist I 
have met, and a born raconteur, 
From him I learnt many a 
flower of speech. But the pur- 
port of this digression is to 
come. 

The surface of the Chloe’s 
potato dump was pleasant 
enough; as has been sug- 
gested, it had even a pastoral 
smell. Towards the end of 
our excavations, however, on 
the third day, we reached a 
stratum that was—bearing in 
mind the skipper’s intention, 
I cannot think of a better word 
—distinctly punitive. The sal- 
vage of the occasional whole- 
some spud from the core of 
corruption was beyond our pa- 
tience and our physical powers. 
Maurice and I rebelled. We 
hatched a dark plot “ to dump 
the bloomin’ lot overboard” 
when Old Kroodger was safely 
out of the way in the chart- 
room. 

It was somewhere about the 
sixteenth parallel that the resi- 
due of the potato-locker of 
8.8. Chloe was discharged into 
the sea. I suggested as 4 
second course in this festival to 
the fauna of the ocean, Old 
Kroodger himself. ‘‘ Chuck Old 
Kroodger overboard and poison 
all the fish!” was Maurice’s 
morose comment, ‘But yer 
jokin’,” he added. ‘“‘ You listen 
to me; I’m the man to stretch 
his—neck as long as a—jib- 
down-haul——”’ 
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“I’m not jokin’,” Maurice 
continued grimly, emptying a 
spadeful of putrescence into 
the potato-bucket, “‘ Old Krood- 
ger’s for it. We're goin’ to do 
him in.” é 

This was for me the moment 
of pride. Maurice trusted me 
absolutely. I had long been 
free of the fo’e’sle; now I 
became an initiate, and not the 
least one, in a secret tribunal. 
The cook, I was flattered to 
hear, was excluded. His loyalty 
was suspect. In an atmosphere 
of darkness and an obscene 
smell, congenial to crime, I re- 
ceived my initiation. Maurice 
unfolded the plot as far as it 
had materialised. I did not 
know then that history was 
repeating itself to the nth in 
these communal sittings on the 
Chloe to discuss the removal of 
atyrant. Youth had not learnt 
to weave the pattern of experi- 
ence into the embroidery of 
Clio. 

That other board, which was 
not of trade, had decided that 
Old Kroodger’s disappearance 
must be accidental. This 
seemed easy to compass. The 
main question was whether it 
Was easier in mid-ocean or in 
port, the instant now, or “ the 
first good chance that offered.” 
The propitious elements in Old 
Kroodger’s horoscope were sym- 
bolised in human weaknesses 
and indecisions. Like other 
tyrants, he was saved by delay. 
It amounted to letting “I 

not wait upon I would.” 
Maurice favoured the docks. 
It only Old Kroodger could be 
aircumvented on a dark night 


in the London river—Maurice 
with three inimitable gestures 
rehearsed the issue. A resolute 
push, a heavy splash—this with 
the assistance of the potato- 
bucket; and a strong tide— 
here Maurice rolled his eyes 
and swept the air pontifically 
with a suggestion of inexorable 
rhythm, until I felt that Nem- 
esis herself commanded the 
waves that bore the corpse, 
submerged by its own gross- 
ness and iniquity, out to sea. 

Somehow when I saw Old 
Kroodger in the saloon the 
next morning, disappointingly 
corporeal, I knew that he was 
safe. Certainly I did not regard 
him as a doomed man. Yet I 
refuse to believe that Maurice 
and the others were playacting. 
That would spoil the whole 
story, blunt the point of the 
pen, as the Arabs say. I have 
dragged in the Chloe with a 
purpose. For in daring to 
draw a parallel between the 
companionship of people and 
books, I feared that without 
such evidence I might be sus- 
pected of not knowing people 
—that is, real people as distin- 
guished from the subscribers to 
circulating libraries, —charac- 
ters, in other words, “‘ the kind 
of people one meets in books.” 
No one can summarily dismiss 
me after the episode of the 
potato-locker as a mere book- 
worm. A person who has 
been drawn into serious con- 
sultation by sailors on the ways 
and means of tyrannicide—not 
the ethics, mind you, a very 
different thing—must at least 
have nibbled at life. 
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How romantic and real Mr 
Conrad would have made my 
messmates on the Chloe. To 
me, of course, they appeared 
very ordinary at the time; 
even now, after the passage of 
years, they do not seem so real 
as people in books. Maurice 
is not so substantial as Single- 
ton in the ‘ Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus,’ or Silberg, the Nor- 
wegian, a8 Dominic the pad- 
rone of the Tremolino. Silberg, 
in spite of our intimacy, has 
become as a shadow beside 
the substance of Dominic and 
Nostromo. Yet he unburdened 
himself towards the end of the 
voyage under the influence of 
the North Star. There was a 


vein of philosophy and poetry 
in the Norwegian, and he was 
consumed with nostalgia, but 
being a bit of a spendthrift, 
he never saved enough to re- 


visit his home. He was too 
proud to return penniless. It 
was always “after two more 
voyages.” He told me about 
“the old woman,” his mother, 
even about his girl, an im- 
possible ideal, and of a house- 
hold in Christiania, in which he 
had served Ibsen and Nansen. 
I learnt about the real Nansen 
from Silberg in the long night 
watches in the Roaring Forties, 
dodging behind the capstan to 
escape the spray with a saving 
hand on the messenger. Stev- 
enson would have written a 
book about Silberg. 

Conlan, the fireman, too, 
would now be one of the im- 


mortals if he had happened 
on his creator; his parrot 
would be as legendary as Féi- 
cité’s Loulou in ‘Un Cew 
Simple.’ The blackened hulk 
of a man was born to be “a 
minor character” in a book, 
that tragi-comic figure in the 
background which recurs in 
moments of tension like a 
Greek chorus, trivially and char- 
acteristically employed : Conlan 
emerged from his slag-heap, 
sprawling flat on the deck, lisp- 
ing the most frightful oaths 
through the bars of the parrot’s 
cage for hours at a time with 
a gentle monotony of intona- 
tion that he might have bor- 
rowed from a dove. His 
patience was almost nun-like. 
And the bird was so stupid. 
That parrot’s instruction had 
become an ideal. One day it 
would be Conlan’s publisher; 
one day it would shock the 
bourgeois. I could name 4 
novelist, a poet, and a painter 
who would perish to achieve 
the same effects through 4 
sister art. 

But at the time Conlan was 
just an ordinary fireman. | 
was as powerless to invest him 
with “the little more” 4% 
Peter Bell, when solicited 1 
admire the primrose. That 
“little more ’’ only genius can 
lend with its sympathetic in- 
tuition, genius which can invest 
things present and visible with 
the same glamour as memory 
and distance. If I had met 
Conlan in a book, I should 
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probably have hailed him as 
a portent. 

Gradually I lost the longing 
to touch the end of the passage 
and come back, to miss by a 
hair’s-breadth the mark of the 
Beast, or to haunt the secret 
places of the earth in search 
of characters that are only 
companionable in books. I 
came to know that if one lived 
among them one would be as 
bored and lonely as after an 
evening’s wandering in a great 
city without a friend. 

As one grows older one begins 
to realise that few of the people 
one comes to know through 
books would be interesting if 
one met them in real life. 
Possibly one has met them, 
and has not recognised them. 
Probably they are not really 
interesting in themselves, but 
only in the way their creator 
has seen them. It is the re- 
flection of them in his mind 
that holds us. Most of us, 
literary or unliterary, would 
have to confess it if put to the 
test. Kim, if he crossed the 
path of the Anglo - Indian 
Deputy Commissioner, would 
appear a dirty little half-caste 
bazaar urchin. Kim’s Lama 
would be suspect as a carrier 
of vermin, the fauna of Tibet. 
And what pious wife of a 
churchwarden, busy in good 
works, would make room for 
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Abraham in her attic if he 
appeared in the flesh? One 
can imagine how the rapt lady 
subscriber to the circulating 
library who adores Mr Hew- 
lett’s Senhouse or Mr Locke’s 
Paragot would recoil from these 
eccentrics if she encountered 
them outside Mudiedom. The 
social rebel is not “the kind 
of person she would like to 
meet ” in real life; he is only 
tolerable in books. 

That is an argument which 
might be used in support of 
the view of the old misanthrope. 
The answer to his conundrum, 
** Books or People ? ” must be 
bool , if people are more in- 
teresting in books than in real 
life. Yet if a suffrage were to 
be taken in the crush at the 
circulating library, one may 
be quite sure that the almost 
unanimous vote would be 
** people.” 

And the voters would have 
the merit of being gregarious 
and ‘“‘ great readers” at the 
same time. Providence has 
disciplined them to keep books 
outside their lives as luxuries 
no more essential to living than 
hors-d’euvres or dessert. But 
in these reflections suggested 
by the misanthrope’s conun- 
drum, I have imagined the 
case put to readers who can- 
not separate books from their 
lives. 


Vill. 


At Devagirt I became like 
the misanthropic visitor at my 


father’s house. I preferred 


books to people. I must not 
take credit in this for any 
accommodating optimism or re- 
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signation. For people did occa- 
sionally visit Devagiri. Good 
people came and bad people, 
but only good books. 

Living alone in the jungle, 
where one falls into the despotic 
habit of summoning or dis- 
missing one’s ghostly company 
by the mere lifting of a hand 
to the bookshelf, does not fit 
one for the sociable life. When 
one has been an autocrat for 
months, and has to receive 
guests who do not come and 
go, speak or be silent, at one’s 
nod, one suffers something like 
an abdication. At Devagiri I 
became an unsociable book- 
worm. The place has points 
in common with Hummel’s fire- 
pit in ‘The End of the Pas- 
sage,’ in its insufferable heat, 
its isolation, and the absence 


of anything to shoot. On Sun- 
days in the dog-days I was 
generally alone, but nothing 


would have induced me to 
have sent out 8.0.8. messages 
to any European within the 
radius of a hundred miles to 
come in and help me to dis- 
perse the shades of ennui. 
There are people one would 
ride miles to meet over pavé ; 
some to whom one would cut 
a path through prickly pear, 
but the odds are that they 
are not within reach of the 
particular gridiron where one 
happens to be. The blind 
instinct of gregariousness that 
drove Spurstow and Hummel 
to seek each other’s company 
to bicker through intermin- 
able Sundays seemed natural 
to me in the days of ignorance. 
I would have summoned any 
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neighbour to fill the abode 
of emptiness. It was not cour. 
age. I simply did not under. 
stand the risks. 

I remember an invasion one 
Sunday morning when I was 
splashing happily in my bath, 
thinking of the idle day I 
was going to spend with a 
book. It was ‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career.’ I had not read it 
since X. I had not even cut 
the leaves, lest I should be 
tempted to dip into it and 
nibble at it before the day I 
had set apart for the feast. 
The dream was dispelled by 
the loud peremptory voice of 
one of my countrymen in 4 
distant part of the house. No 
Englishman ought to have 
been within twenty miles of 
Devagiri. I lay still, squeez- 
ing the bubbles out of my 
sponge, and listened anxiously 
to the approach of unslippered 
feet. 

“‘Huzoor,” I heard at the 
door, “‘ there is a strange sahib 
in the verandah.” 

Great were my apprehet- 
sions while dressing. Who was 
this person who had casually 
substituted himself for Nevill 
Beauchamp? Would he stay 
to breakfast? That might be 
tolerable, even pleasant. But 
to lunch? Or for the night! 
The prospect of “ just talk- 
ing,” possibly for sixteen hours 
together, dismayed me. And 
it would mean putting off 
Beauchamp for a week. I was 
too much of an epicure t0 
read him in furtive snatches, 
with an uneasy conscience 
howling out to me all the 
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while that I was neglecting a 
guest. 

I found the substitute for 
Nevill Beauchamp in the dining- 
room examining my books. 
The full shelves attracted him. 
He was an Oxford man, an 
Indian civilian, a small satrap 
in his way, and, I believe, a 
double first. And he had the 
Oxford manner. Why is there 
no Cambridge manner? And 
why is it that the Oxford 
manner sometimes becomes ac- 
centuated in Indian civilians, 
instead of becoming fainter 
with the increasing span of 
leagues and years that sepa- 
rate them from the fount of 
academic inspiration ? 

Kermode, for such was his 
name, had absorbed all that X. 
or its equivalent had to give 
him. He was one of those 
well-informed men who can 
tell you without opening a 
dictionary the difference be- 
tween Casanova and Canova, 
or Kossovo and Kosciusko. 
Oxford too had done its duty 
by him. And he had a reten- 
tive mind. 

His interest in the book- 
shelf was a promising begin- 
hing, but before breakfast we 
were bickering as to whether 
the adjective to onomatopeia 
should be onomatopeeic or ono- 
Matopoetic ; and when I con- 
ceded that one was as good 
8 another, he would not accept 
the compromise, but stuck to 
his variant as if it had been a 
fighting cock and he had staked 

academic honour on its 


trampling my variant into the 
dunghill—his dunghill. Puerile 
VOL. COXIN.—NO. MCCLXXXIX. 
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polemics, but it was his egoism, 
not his argument, that pro- 
voked me. I have never been 
a purist in words. I remem- 
ber on the Chloe agreeing with 
Maurice for the sake of peace 
and affection that “ antehe- 
luvian” meant “upside-down,” 
as against the cook’s inter- 
pretation of ‘‘ ould-like,” and 
the donkeyman, who insisted 
that it had to do with the 
infernal regions. 

The cook, I knew, would 
have been of Kermode’s party, 
and possibly the cabin-boy, 
that uninstructed urchin, who 
alone of the crew was unim- 
pressed by the Queen’s Eng- 
lish as imparted at X. “ You 
don’t understand English,” he 
sang out to me after one of 
my judgments, from the se- 
curity of the scuttle steps. 
“You don’t understand Eng- 
lish, you talk so comical-like.” 

All that unprofitable morn- 
ing we discussed books. Or 
rather, my onomatopoetic friend 
instructed me as to literary 
values and canons of taste. 
But I was perversely unin- 
telligent. The climate of Deva- 
giri was accountable for a good 
deal. Then there was ‘ Beau- 
champ’ separated from me by 
two doors and a sense of hos- 
pitality which I was otherwise 
inconsistently abusing. Delib- 
erately, or subconsciously, I 
proceeded to my revenge. Ker- 
mode found me “an opposi- 
tious animal,’ as my Babu 
said of his tat. When he 
spoke of Samuel Butler’s work 
as “exempt from the crudities 
that disfigure Victorian prose 

fe) 
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literature,” I asked him if he 
had read ‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff- 
box’ or ‘ Three Men in a Boat’: 
** A laugh in every page. Butler 
is a humorous writer too, isn’t 
he?” 

And talking of books of 
travel, I recommended him two 
on Spain which I had just 
been reading. One was by 
Borrow, ‘ The Bible in Spain ’ ; 
the other by Mr Bart Ken- 
nedy, ‘A Tramp in Spain,’ I 
think it was called—both good 
in their way. Borrow a little 
old-fashioned, of course, a bit 
slow. I was reading Borrow, 


I explained, but I offered to 
lend him Mr Bart Kennedy’s 
book—I was careful not to 
say ‘“‘give”—if he liked to 
take it away. 

This led to questions of 


style. I denied my gods. 
** Meredith and Hardy ? What 
did they write? Were they 
collaborators? Wait a bit, 
though; I think I have read 
one of Hardy’s, ‘How to be 
Happy though Married.’ Yes, 
Ilike Hardy. A topping book.” 
And Stendhal. Kermode’s 
patience was not exhausted 
yet. He tried me with Stend- 
hal, whom I bracketed ten- 
tatively with Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. ‘Sherlock Holmes,’ I 
argued, ought to be included 
in the hundred best books. 
Very patiently Kermode ex- 
plained to me that ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes ’ 
was not a book. He outlined 
in brief the qualities essential 
in a work of imaginative fic- 
tion. He eliminated detectives 
altogether, and gave very few 
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marks for plot. My hero of 
Baker Street did not approach 
the circumference of the elect 
circle. I had been beguiled by 
puppets. 

“Then why is he so popular?” 
I asked innocently. 

But the question was not 
so innocent as it seemed. It 
launched Kermode on a new 
monologue. 

“Popularity is by no means 
a safe estimate in the standard 
of literary values,” he was 
saying sententiously, when I 
escaped by a trick I have 
learnt without leaving the room 
or even getting up from my 
chair. 

It is a kind of trance. I did 
not actually get to Beauchamp ; 
and Kermode was still a burden, 
but only a figurative one, no 
worse than the locust or the 
steam-roller grinding granite 
into the road outside one’s 
window. The instrument he 
plied now was the drill-bore. 
It struck the ground harm- 
lessly—very near my feet, it 
is true—and my temples were 
sensitive to the vibration, but 
I knew that if I left my body 
in the chair with certain lines 
drawn tightly between the 
mouth and the eyes in 4 
parody of complacent interest, 
my spirit might escape where 
it willed—to ‘Beauchamp’ 
to ‘Sherlock Holmes.’ I had 
wound myself up like a clock, 
and my responses to the other 
mechanism were automatic, 
almost effortless. | Kermode 
droned on like an ugly noise 
in a dream, like a bell rung 
by a German, which Samuel 
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Butler—his disciple can pro- 
pably quote the passage—has 
described as a noise “like the 
smell of a crushed cockroach.” 

To speak of a noise like a 
smell is to employ the figure 
of catachresis. I thought of 
using that scrap of erudition 
as a counter-offensive. I am 
proud of the word. It has stuck 
to me like the Greek conditional 
clauses and the date of the 
battle of Arbela. We were 
taught figures of speech at X., 
though I doubt if any of my 
contemporaries have travelled 
so far from the disciplinary 
contempt for abstractions culti- 
vated at the old school as to 
become what is commonly 
known as a high-brow. 

I believe I discovered for 
myself, instinctively and witb- 
out tutelage, the difference be- 
tween real books and sham 
ones in my teens. I stick to 
it now that ‘The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes’ is a real 
book, for all its “retail of 
mechanical dolls and devices ”’ 
80 distasteful to Kermode. Or 
if it is not a real book, it is as 
like one as an apple is like a 
pear. I should be sorry if X. 
turned out men who didn’t 
like ‘Sherlock Holmes.’ I can 
answer for the younger genera- 
tion, For I have laid it on 
pillows at midnight to be de- 
voured in the early morning 
and discussed at breakfast. 

_ Well I remember stealing 
Into the kitchen one chilly 
Sunday morning in September, 
an adult trespasser, with ‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes’ in my pocket. 
It was the church hour, all too 


short, and the kitchen was the 
only warm room in the house. 
I remember the pattern of the 
cretonne on the cook’s chair, 
and how religiously I drew it 
up to the fire. Holmes with 
his pipe and his dressing-gown ! 
What company! The man 
himself is a creation, more fas- 
cinating than his adventures. 
He has transfigured Baker 
Street. As one reads, one be- 
comes, like Watson, Sherlock’s 
ape. Half-way through, when 
Holmes lights his briar, in- 
stinctively one’s hand feels for 
the pouch in the pocket of the 
ancient Norfolk jacket or dress- 
ing-gown, and the old delicious 
dilemma recurs, whether to 
have another fill, that favourite 
cut plug, cool to the last puff, 
—what tobacco does Holmes 
smoke, one wonders; if one 
knew, one would get it,—or to 
draw one’s chair nearer the 
fire and finish the yarn at a 
stretch. 

It was a stolen hour with 
apprebensive glances at the 
clock, and the entrenchments 
of comfort strategically pre- 
pared for rapid evacuation when 
the shadow of the cook dark- 
ened the window. For one 
had to make good one’s escape 
before the first knell was heard 
of boots on the scraper, or the 
grating of the key in the lock 
of the scullery door. 

Complete comfort, complete 
seclusion, not merely solitude, 
but well-laid defences against 
invasion, are essential for the 
hedonist with whom reading 
is a ritual, and who means to 
get the best out of his com- 
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panion of the hour. How one I hated leaving Cambridge wag 
resents the intrusion of gross that one could never mor, 
corporeal bodies with their in- after cutting the pages of 4 
ane preoccupations who enter book and stoking up the fire, 
one’s preserve and chase away sport one’s oak against the 
the shades! One reason why Kermodes prowling outside. 


Ix, 


At four o’clock Kermode his formulas. He insisted on 
departed. He had intended them, would not release you 
to stay the night. ZI had bored until you had poked your nose 
him. It was a coup nul; right in, like a bad bit of road 
honours were divided. I had that holds you up as you are 
given as good as I got. Limp passing a dead mule. I am all 
and exhausted, I repaired to for license. If an author has 
‘Nevill Beauchamp.’ anything to say, let him say it 

Limp, but impenitent. Ker- in his own way. If he has 
mode fled because he found personality or temperament, 
me impossible, stupid, opinion- let him exploit it. The high- 
ative. It did not enter his head brow’s dismissal of what doesn’t 
that he was an unwelcome come into the formula is like 
guest. I am quite easy about the Chinaman’s contempt for 
that. He simply weighed me, women with uncrippled feet. 
found me inadequate, and went In the company of books 
on. “ Tau is a nonentity,” was one escapes these bickerings. 
his judgment, as reported tome In spite of X., I could follow 
years later by a third party. M. le Curé de Saint Michel 
And it had the merit of truth. when he quoted Pliny. “Di- 
For when in his neighbourhood cere solebat nullum esse librum 
after this encounter I took tam malum ut non aliqua parte 
care to become thinner than prodesset.” It may be that 
air, invisible, non-existent. any book is better than n0 

Still I asked him to stay, book, but would he have held 
argued the lateness of the hour. that anybody is better than 
I obeyed the letter of the law, nobody? There is less physical 
and if inwardly I violated the pain in reading a bore than 1 
spirit, think of the provocation! listening to one. ‘The deter- 
Kermode or ‘Beauchamp’? minate drill bore, or the i- 
People or books? That is determinate earth - scattering 
hardly a fair conjunction. I bore, who is generally feminine 
confess I have loaded the dice. and more difficult to escape, 
I am not a keen and conscious may perforate one in the flesh, 
misanthrope like the old man I but one knows how to deal 
spoke of at the beginning. But with them in books. You may 
Kermode was too attached to leave them on shelves, laugh 
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at them or neglect them, or 
throw them face downwards 
on the floor, when they dis- 
gust you, or scribble insults 
in the margin. You can shut 
up books, but you can’t shut 
up people. Of violence in the 
last resort Sibrandus Snafbur- 
gensis is the classic example. 
“Then I proceeded to my re- 
venge.” If I had Kermode 
compressed within covers, I 
should leave him in the crevice 
of the plum-tree amid “ rain- 
drippings stagnate,” for the 
water-beetle “‘ with great blind 
deaf face to make of her eggs 
the stately deposit.” 

I escaped from Devagiri, I 
think, before the blue mould 
had grown all over me, but the 
experience has increased my 
sympathy with the bookworm. 
There is a lot to be said for the 
old misanthrope and the cir- 
cumvallations he built round 
his Horace and his Early 
Fathers. Doubtless he had his 
cronies who lived behind simi- 
lar earthworks, and to these 
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he would raise his portcullis— 
at a sign. Alive to the peril 
of admitting that the accident 
of vicinity imposes obligations 
on the interior life, he was 
single-minded in his choice of 
friends. With the _ trusted 
Roman inside the walls and 
the potential Vandal without, 
he took no risks. 

Books or people? There 
are a8 many solutions to the 
conundrum as there are dates 
in history, or as there are 
people or books. Still it is 
easy for the bookman to load 
the dice. Is one more thrilled 
to hear that Petit Pierre has 
inherited a room of his own 
at the age of ten, in which to 
work and dream, or that John 
Robertson of Acacia Lodge, 
Victoria Road, has bought a 
new cucumber frame; to learn 
that Mrs Robertson is expect- 
ing a second child, or that old 
de Joinville has taken his cour- 
age in his hands and reproached 
St Louis for his unkindness to 
the Queen ? 








THE SERVING MAID’S THUMB. 


BY JAN 


THE girl had hurt her thumb, 
and it was tied up in a piece 
of rag which had already grown 
soiled and grimy from contact 
with the dishes. But she car- 
ried the plates piled up on the 
coil of her plump arm supported 
by the swelling of her ample 
young bosom, and she handed 
them to you with her uninjured 
left hand, so that the appetite 
was in no way spoiled either 
by the fact of the wound or 
by the method of bandaging. 
She ran happily to and fro, 
now slicing a piece of bread 
from the metre-long French 
roll which stood in its tall 


basket ; now seizing a chopine 
of red or white wine from the 
“zine”; now crying an order 
to the kitchen at the back— 
where Madame performed mir- 
acles of comprehensive cooking 


upon a minute range; now 
totting up a score, handling 
the pencil clumsily with her 
bandaged thumb. There were 
a dozen diners in the little 
French coachman’s restaurant. 
At the longer table were seated 
my wife and I, as well as 
a group of three men, one 
fattish with wrinkles of jollity 
around his eyes, who hummed 
loudly between his courses ; 
one a red-haired man with a 
serious, set face; and the last, 
small and excitable with pro- 
tuberant eyes and cheek-bones, 
his sleek black hair covered by 
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a bowler hat, rather small and 
set askew. We had been al- 
most silent during the meal, 
The chief conversation in the 
restaurant had been carried on 
at one of the four smaller 
marble-topped tables, at which 
a woman had been for some 
while earnestly repeating as a 
sort of dramatic refrain through 
the general burble of talk— 

“I say that every country has 
its own variety of sheep-dog.” 

But as nobody had listened 
to her, she persisted till long 
after all context to her asser- 
tion had disappeared from the 
conversation. 

From time to time the street 
door, half glazed, swung open 
to admit now some new diner, 
now a passer-by, who, leaning 
elbows on the zinc bar, slowly 
sipped one of those strange 
pre-dinner drinks of Paris, 4 
gentian with lemon syrup, o 
a tar and black-currant ; now, 
to reveal some small child 
with an empty bottle to be 
filled with more fantastic diges- 
tion disturbers for home con- 
sumption. The patron in 4 
waistcoat of loud check stood, 
solidly performing his duties, 
saying a seasonable word to 
the lingering drinkers, a pretty 
remark to the craning child; 
advancing to offer his plump 
palm to the habitual diner 
guest; speeding the satisfied 
and replete departures. 
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“Bon soir, M’sieur; bon soir, 
m’sieur et dame. Et merci.” 
And then in a chink of silence 
came the persistent voice of 
the neglected woman— 

“T say that every country 
has its own variety of sheep- 
dog.” 

The patron, released for a 
moment from his tipple manu- 
facture, would grasp a cloth, 
and industriously rub any hint 
of dimness from the brilliant 
polish of his white-metal bar. 

In London the act of absorb- 
ing nourishment in public can 
be dubbed different names, 
each regulated by the scale 
of payment: you wolf, you 
feed, you eat, you sup, or 
you dine according to the bill 
to be settled, according to the 
ceremony or lack of it in the 
surroundings. In Paris, how- 


ever, no matter where you take 


your meal—you dine. There 
is in the most modest cookshop 
a respect for viands, for the 
art of nourishment, which raises 
@ mere chronic necessity to 
something of the dignity of a 
ritual. In Paris, though you 
will get the most famous dishes 
only in the renowned restau- 
tants of the boulevards, you 
do not of necessity find the 
hext best cooking in the next 
most expensive resorts. I will 
admit at once that there is a 
cooking delectable to the eye, 
that one’s digestion and one’s 
gastric juices are stimulated 
visually, that one may dine 
in anticipation through the 
optic nerves; and in this re- 
spect undoubtedly the mere 
scale of payment does, even in 
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Paris, regulate to a large ex- 
tent the apparent succulence 
of the viands. But to him 
whose criterion is the palate 
and the nose—is, let us say, a 
blinded gourmet—the cooking 
of the Parisian restaurant du 
cocher, le café-zine, has a quality 
which leaves little to be de- 
sired, provided only that your 
café- zine has been carefully 
selected. Hidden away in back 
streets are little temples of 
epicureanism-on-the-cheap all 
unsuspected by the tourist, 
and even by the artist. 

After all, man does not live 
by optics alone. In the one 
restaurant your fish is served 
on a German-silver dish with 
rounds of translucent lemon 
ahead and astern ; in the other 
you may have no table-cloth 
upon the white marble, your 
fish appears on the dish in which 
you eat it, but to offset these 
disadvantages you have that 
added interest which comes 
from your surroundings. In 
your bourgeoisie restaurant the 
waiter knows his place—it is 
distant proportionately to the 
tip which he expects; your 
co-diners are publicly purged 
of all characteristics by the 
awful dogmas of good manners ; 
if you dine alone you dine in 
silence, and your co - diners 
speak in undertones for fear 
that any of the interest of their 
talk might make an oasis in 
the boredom of your solitude. 
In the cocher restaurant hu- 
manity still shows its natural 
figure; it has not been dis- 
torted by breeding till it is 
grotesque and stiff, like a fat 
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woman strapped into three- 
guinea corsets. Your humanity 
bulges naturally. Here is a 
feast optical and oral which 
more than compensates for the 
two pieces of lemon and the 
tin dish. 

All this may sound like an 
apology for our choice of din- 
ing-room. Qué s’excuse s’accuse, 
you may say. But the proverb 
does not assert that the apolo- 
gist is accusing himself of the 
subject of the excuse. He may 
indeed be accusing himself of 
a defect in self-confidence, of 
the mere fact that he submits 
his personal vagaries to the 
judgment of the crowd. 

We had come to the end of 
the delicately cooked little din- 
ner, which was to cost us some 
five francs or two shillings 
apiece, including an excellent 
chopine of vin blanc, and we 
were sipping our coffee while 
the waitress with her bandaged 
thumb made out the bill. Her 
addition was quick and accu- 
rate, but we noted as a curi- 
ous sidelight upon specialisation 
that the simple multiplication 
of a sum by two was beyond 
her. When she had finished 
her scrawled figuring, my wife 
remarked— 

“You have injured your 
thumb ? ” 

“Ah oui, Madame,” smiled 
the waitress; ‘“‘ mais ce n’est 
rien si serieux. A simple cut 
which has swollen a little.” 

“You ought to dip it into 
scalding water,” said my wife: 
“that will relieve the inflam- 
mation.” 

The diner with the goggle 
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eyes and bowler hat swung 
round on his chair to contem- 
plate the bandaged thumb of 
the waitress. 

“Tt is a whitlow,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“* No, indeed,” said the wait- 
ress. 

“It is blood poisoning,” he 
then stated. 

“No,” answered the wait- 
ress; “it is only swollen a 
little.” 

“IT know,” said the man 
with the bowler hat asser- 
tively. ‘It is blood poisoning. 
At night-time the inflammation 
mounts up your arm, and all 
the glands in your armpit 
begin to ache and to throb, 
and you turn to and fro, and 
you cannot get to sleep. Ah 
yes; I know all about that. 
In the daytime it is all right, 
but at night.—Phew !” 

And he whistled. 

“But no,” said the waitress. 
oe re a 

“I know,” interrupted he 
with the bowler hat, “or it 
will be turning to a whitlow. 
The point of the poison is 
mounting towards the quick 
f the nail, and then it is 
as though you had toothache 
in all your teeth concentrated 
upon that one blessed point...” 

“Mais...” said the wait- 
ress. 

“Or if it is a prick of 4 
fish-bone,” interrupted the fat 
man, “it is excessively dal- 
gerous, because I had” (“It 
isn’t the prick of a fish-bone,’ 
said the waitress, but the jolly 
man went on talking through 
her) “a friend who pricked 
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himself with a fish-bone and 
within three days — whee — 
why, his arm was off at the 
shoulder.” 

With a dramatic gesture, 
flat handed, he pantomimed 
the severance. 

“She should put it into 
scalding water, anyhow,” said 
my wife, ‘‘ just to be sure.” 

“That’s it! What I have 
always said,” exclaimed Bowler 
Hat—“ hot water. Put your 
thumb in, and pull it out 
again; then in once more, 
till the skin is beautifully 
cooked.”’ 

“Just what I tell her,” in- 
terrupted Madame, who had 
come in from her kitchen. 
“But, bless you, she takes no 
notice.” 

“Hot water,” said the man 
with the bowler hat. 

“With a little iodine in it,” 
said my wife. 

“ Hot water is good enough,” 
said the man in the bowler hat. 

“ Just what I’ve been telling 
her,” said Madame. 

The two began a mutual 
pantomime. The man with 
the bowler hat dipped his 
thumb cautiously into an imag- 
imary cup of boiling water and 
Whipped it out again with the 
rapidity of a scalded person. 
Madame did in like manner. 
Each went through the per- 
formance several times, sol- 
emnly ejaculating oh! and eh! 
They disregarded my wife, who 
Was insisting upon the addition 
~s iodine to the curative scald- 

“When I was working in a 
hospital during the war,” said 
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my wife suddenly and with 
great firmness, ‘‘ we put iodine 
into the water.” 

** Ah, indeed, Madame,” said 
the hostess, suddenly changing 
her attitude. “Oh! hospital. 
Iodine, indeed. Yes; that is 
excellent perhaps. Now when 
I was a child in the country 
we always used to do it like 
that. But here the chemists 
don’t even tell you to do that 
sort of thing.” 

A chorus of many voices— 

“Oh, chemists; they have 
things to sell, so, of course, .. . 
who would ever expect a chem- 
ist to tell you of something 
which didn’t cost money.” 

‘** Herbs,” said the man with 
the bowler hat. “All real 
medicine comes from herbs. 
I always say that there isn’t 
a herb on earth that isn’t good 
if only one knew its proper 
uses. Only, of course, you 
have to know.” 

“His arm was cut off right 
at the shoulder,” interrupted 
the jolly man, who, feeling 
that his tragedy had not been 
properly appreciated, told it 
once again, turning it back to 
front for the sake of variety ; 
“took only three days, it did. 
Prick of a fish-bone.” 

“Terribly dangerous things 
fish-bones,” said the man in 
the bowler hat. ‘“ You get 
tetanus from them. By the 
way, you might have tetanus 
in that finger,” turning to the 
waitress, whose smiles by this 
time had quite evaporated. 
“ And if you get tetanus, look 
oe 

“Or you might get tetanus 
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de charbon,” he went on re- 
flectively, “‘and then your arm 
will go all stiff and turn black 
as a coal. Anything might 
give you tetanus de charbon. 
I remember a pal of mine, his 
wife got it. It was his third 
wife too. A fly bit her in the 
leg, and she took no notice of 
it. She was a weakly woman, 
and she couldn’t stand the 
operation. She died of it. 
Her leg, you must know, went 
as black as my hat and hard, 
hard like this——”’ He tapped 
with the handle of his knife on 
the marble top of the table. 
Into one’s mind suddenly 


popped an absurd notion of 
an inverted legend of Galatea, 
mingled with recollections of 
a picture by Fra Angelico of 
a miracle by which a saint 
replaces an injured leg by one 


seized from some providentially 
defunct negro. 

** Her leg was hard like this,”’ 
repeated the man in the bowler 
hat, tapping insistently upon 
the marble. ‘“‘ But she died, 
poor woman. His third wife 
too. That man was unlucky 
in wives. A serious man he 
was; made good money, he 
did ; but somehow with women 
he had no chance. 

“‘ His first two wives did the 
dirty on him. They each bolted 
with his best friend. First 
the one, and he got a divorce 
and married again, and the 
second one did the same thing. 
I remember I was on the spot 
when that happened: I used 
to play cards with him at the 
time. Do you know, they had 
a smart trick that pair. They 
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used to post their billets-doug 
in the cabbages.” 

“Where?” said the jolly 
man. 

“In the cabbages, I tell you.” 

“The ones the babies are 
found under, I suppose,” said 
the jolly man, roaring with 
laughter at his own wit. 

“But this is serious,” ex- 
claimed the man with the 
bowler hat almost angrily. 
“It’s no laughing matter, I 
tell you. As sure as I’m here, 
they used to use the cabbage 
garden as a post-office. I used 
to notice her going there and 
fumbling about. And then I 
spotted that she had picked 
out a letter from the cabbage 
leaves. So the next day I 
went myself a little earlier, 
and sure enough there was a 
letter tucked in amongst the 
pickling plants. I took that 
one for myself. It was proper 
reading, I tell you. It made 
me laugh. What things amour- 
eaun say.” 

““T suppose you warned the 
husband,” said the jolly man. 

** What,” answered the man 
in the bowler hat, “ mix myself 
up in anybody else’s affairs! 
No, indeed ; that’s not my na- 
ture. I don’t meddle with other 
folks. But I observe things: 
that’s my hobby. Supposi- 
tions. I see things happening; 
then I make my calculations, 
and I wait to see if things will 
come out the way I’ve imagined 
them. That’s how I’ve formed 
my character. So I went 00 
observing, and sure enough off 
the lady goes with the friend. 
And the third wife dies of 
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tetanus de charbon. And that 
poor man could earn his own 
weight in money: why, he 
made as much as—before the 
war, mind you—as much as 
a hundred franes.. .”’—he 
glowered at us and sank his 
voice to give proper stress to 
the earning capacity of his 
friend—‘‘a hundred francs a 
week.” 

“All the same,” said the 
jolly man after a pause, still 
feeling that his story had not 
had its full meed of considera- 
tion, and trusting to the magic 
of repetition. “If it is a fish- 
bone that that girl pricked her- 
self with, she must look out. 
It was only three days, you 
know, between my _ friend’s 
pricking himself and .. .” 

But we had seized our coats 
and hats upon the beginning 
of the jolly man’s reiteration ; 
and at this moment he had to 


interrupt himself and to stand 
up so that we could pass 
behind him, for one sits at 
close quarters in these café- 
zines. 

“* My supposition is,” said 
the man in the bowler hat, 
“that that girl will get tetanus 
de charbon. Her arm will go 
hard like this,” and he rapped 
his knife on the marble. 

We said our courteous good 
nights to the company. 

“Bon soir, bon soir, m’sieur 
et dame. Et merci,” said the 
patron, coming fussily from 
behind his zinc. 

Even as we turned to look 
for the door handle we heard 
behind us, from the kitchen, 
the first yelp of the serving 
maid, who, terrified by the 
awful catastrophes which had 
collected about her thumb, was 
now tardily plunging it into 
a cup of scalding water. 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE CANNIBAL. 


BY AMASIS. 


HE was not a nice-looking 
person, and he had not behaved 
nicely. Some one had been 
killed and the body left lying 
in the bush track, to be sub- 
sequently traced to his house, 
where it had disappeared. He 
had eaten the body. He ad- 
mitted the fact, and appeared 
no whit abashed by the ad- 
mission. 
® Beside him in the dock stood 
the man who had committed 
the murder, his bloodshot shift- 
ing eyes moving restlessly in 
sullen fear. The murderer 
would reap the punishment he 
richly deserved—but the other ? 
There was no shadow of evi- 
dence to implicate him in the 
case. He had found the body 
and had taken it to his house 
and eaten it, but cannibalism 
is not an offence in English 
law. Why? Presumably be- 
cause there is no need to pro- 
vide in the criminal law of 
England for an offence which 
does not exist in England; 
yet is the English law the law 
of the courts of many of our 
African possessions. Nor could 
it be proved that the cannibal 
had had knowledge that a 
murder had been committed. 
The thin iron bodkin, mounted 
in a rough wooden shaft, had 
pierced the heart, leaving barely 
a scratch on the skin to mark 
its passage. 


He must go free, but ere he 
did so the Court addressed him, 
not too kindly. Was he a dog, 
a beast, thus to eat his fellow- 
being? Did he not realise 
that he was a disgrace to his 
tribe, to his town, to his family, 
and to himself? The Court 
asked him many things, and 
called him many things, and 
there came a growing agitation 
on his part. The Court hoped 
it was shame, but found it to 
be indignation. 

“The white man,” he said, 
“has called me a dog and has 
abused me. What have I 
done? I found a body, fresh 
and clean. What was I to do 
with it? Leave it to rot, to 
become disgusting and stink! 
Is that what you would have 
me do? What I did do was 
to take it to my house, where 
I prepared it, smoked it, hung 
it up, and it lasted me for six 
weeks. Why call me a dog?” 

There may be different points 
of view, and there may be two 
sides to every question, but 
the Court sighed as the crea- 
ture walked out, indignant m 
outraged offence. 

There are gentlemen of the 
same colony in Africa, educated 
and civilised, members of the 
Bar and divines of the Chureh, 
and the British Government {8 
ever considerate towards the 
feelings of its subject races. 
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Shortly afterwards a clause was 
introduced into the local crim- 
inal code providing that “ any 
person dealing with the body 
of a deceased person im such 
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a way as to prevent the relatives 
of the deceased from giving the 
body proper burial shall be held 
to be guilty of a misdemeanour 
and be liable to imprisonment.”’ 


“HE BROUGHT THEM OUT SAFELY.”—Holy Writ. 


BY A. 


El Fasher, the capital of 
Darfur, had fallen. The desert 
column, during a brief but hot 
action, had once more proved 
that the Dervish charge against 
disciplined troops must fail, 
although, at the time, the 
Soudanese Infantry were yet 
armed with the old _ single- 
loading, Martini-Metford rifle. 

The routed enemy scattered 
into the desert with their 
women and children; and, in 
spite of propaganda by aero- 
plane, it was only after the 
lapse of a week that the natives 
of the town began to return, 
driven to make the best of a 
bad job, by thirst. 

The personnel of the ‘‘ Slave 
Army” who had fought for 
Ali Dinar (the deposed Sultan 
of Darfur) were at a loose end. 
Further resistance on a big 
scale against the Government 
was hopeless, and in conse- 
quence, thousands of men of all 
ages surrendered as prisoners 
of war, ready to take service 
on the winning side, in ac- 
cordance with the customs 
of war as practised in the 
Soudan. 

Every type known among 
the fighting tribes appeared in 
the queue that formed outside 
the improvised recruiting office, 


J. P. 


and a staff, consisting of the 
senior British Bey command- 
ing the infantry, assisted by a 
military doctor and the Cadi 
of the town, commenced their 
duties. The preliminary in- 
terviews disclosed many a ro- 
mantic chapter of savage life. 
Some of the would-be recruits 
were so ancient that bygone 
celebrities such as General Gor- 
don, or the notorious Zobeir, 
were spoken of as comparative 
youngsters, and their many 
adventures when soldiers of 
fortune, or slavers, would fill 
a fascinating volume. One 
fine old warrior, who stalked 
into the presence of the Board, 
spoke as if conferring a favour 
by offering his service; and 
on being told that he was 
medically unfit owing to his 
age, burst into a flood of 
reminiscences of a hot and 
highly immoral youth, con- 
cluding by baring his wiry 
arms to the shoulder, and 
making a proud display of 
the many deep scars of for- 
gotten fights. Alas! the age- 
long tragedy of the worn-out 
mercenary. 

Most of the men who swore 
the oath of loyalty, in the name 
of “God and His revered Pro- 
phets,” were chosen on account 
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of their pure negro blood and 
suitable age, it being undesir- 
able to take the swashbuckler 
type. 

In squads of twenty they 
were put in charge of non- 
commissioned officers from the 
Soudanese battalions, and these 
worthies, after the manner of 
their white brothers in arms 
when placed in command of 
raw material, fairly spread 
themselves to inculcate their 
charges with a healthy respect 
for superior rank, 

Among this motley collec- 
tion of semi-naked savages were 
musicians of the late Sultan’s 
band, who at their own request 
were allowed to continue their 
calling. In consequence, the 
recruits marched to their pre- 
liminary drills to the stirring 
strains of two cornets (one in 
poor repair and of an alarm- 
ing tone), half a dozen native 
drums (assorted), a weird col- 
lection of horns, and last but 
not least, a large wooden oca- 
rina—which emitted noises like 
an inferior gramophone—played 
by the late court jester, whose 
chief métier was a constant 
ripple of unprintable jokes upon 
anything that caught his ribald 
fancy. It can be imagined 
how his habit of “ getting off ”’ 
his best gags when on parade, 
scandalised his instructors, and 
amused his comrades. 

The British officers encour- 
aged the new-comers to sing 
when on the march. Many 
of the old Dervish songs are 
tuneful and very warlike. An 
officer who obtained leave to 
England at this time, whistled 
a selection of these airs to Mr 
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Harold Craxton, and a delight. 
ful composition resulted. 

After the difficulties of right 
(or left) turn by numbers had 
been overcome, and the. ele. 
ments of drill instilled, | the 
recruits came on apace in their 
training. Eventually an issue 
of white vests and shorts, made 
of native damouhr, transformed 
them into quite a self-respecting 
body. Like all black troops, 
they hungered for the day 
when they would be armed 
with the service rifle, and given 
the uniform of the complete 
soldier; but of course there 
was no spare clothing with 
the column, and they were 
still too wild and woolly to be 
trusted with firearms. 

Ali Dinar, although deposed, 
was still at large, and it became 
dangerous to keep these half- 
trained men within reach of 
his influence. The pioblem of 
sending them back to the ad- 
vanced Base, five hundred desert 
miles away at E) Obeid, was a 
knotty one. ‘The force could 
not be depleted by providing a 
strong escort, and it was sur- 
mised that the fear of going into 
the unknown would cause many 
desertions. However, it was 
decided to despatch them t0 
the Base, and thence to Om- 
durman, in charge of a British 
officer, and to trust to luck, 
keeping the different squads 
intact under the sole escort 
of the non-commissioned off- 
cers who had been drilling 
them since their surrender. 
Then came the question of the 
Eternal Feminine. As the con- 
ditions became more settled 
El Fasher, the ladies, who had 
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remained in the background 
with becoming coyness, emerged 
from their hiding-places and 
became willing mates to the 
young bloods who had adopted 
the profession of arms. 

Soudanese soldiers from early 
days have been allowed to own 
one official wife, so the trans- 
port of water and supplies for 
these good ladies, and their 
numerous babies, had to be 
arranged, 

As the day of departure 
drew near, the recruits became 
most excited at the prospect of 
going to that hub of the uni- 
verse, Omdurman. It must be 
remembered that, under the 
strict rule of their Sultan, 
travelling either out of or into 
the country, except for the 
purpose of making the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, was dis- 
couraged. Among the older 
men there were, of course, 
many who had seen the Nile, 
but to the great majority the 
stories of that wonderful river 
were as astonishing as travel- 
lers’ tales to the peasant of 
England during the Middle 
Ages. 

A gratifying proof that the 
seeds of military self-respect 
had been sown was afforded 
when the instructors came to 
their C.0. and explained that 
their men had begged to be 
allowed to carry spears, and 
that each squad should march 
under its own flag. Needless 
to say the request was granted, 
With hopes that the concession 
Would bind them closer, and 
Prevent desertion. The spear 
question caused some misgiv- 
ings, but it was pointed out 


to the officer in command (by 
those who were not going on 
the journey), that if his ‘“‘ mob 
of bandits wanted to do him 
in, they would do so all right, 
spears or no spears!” 

On a lovely July afternoon 
the procession set forth, led by 
the band, that strove to do 
justice to the occasion, sub- 
ordinating musical effect to 
barbaric clamour. Having been 
trained to this auspicious occa- 
sion, the ranks marched cor- 
rectly in fours, each group led 
by a very self-conscious stan- 
dard-bearer flaunting a gaudy 
flag. Conversation in the ranks 
was confined to the escort, 
who murmured blood-curdling 
threats of punishment for any 
one who impaired the majesty 
of the spectacle by getting out 
of step. Behind this martial 
array came the married ladies, 
bearing upon their heads the 
whole of the family belongings, 
and, in many cases, carrying 
the additional weight of a 
jolly brown baby, slung at 
their back in the folds of a 
** tobe.” 

The supplies for the party, 
and the personal kit of the 
British Bimbashi, brought up 
the rear, loaded on transport 
camels. 

An imposing march disci- 
pline was observed until the 
walls and the principal mosque 
of El Fasher were fading in 
the rosy sunset, and the long 
journey into the great silence 
of the desert had begun. Then, 
when the leader of this strange 
safari had inspected his mov- 
ing column from rear to front, 
and was on the point of taking 
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his place at the head, a mishap 
occurred. 

The band relinquished their 
labours, ending in a dismal 
wail, and suddenly the ranks 
broke and with a wild ‘“‘ whoop ”’ 
dashed off the track into the 
wilderness in the wake of a 
pack of pariah dogs that had 
attached itself to the column. 
In a trice the ordered proces- 
sion had dissolved, leaving an 
astonished commander, halted 
on his camel to survey the re- 
mainder of his force, consisting 
of the escort and the women, 
who encouraged their errant 
lords and masters with loud 
“ju-luing.”” The escort was 
made up of thirteen staid and 
portly old Soudanese trusties, 
and in spite of their being ar- 
rayed in marching order, they 
resembled a collection of har- 
ried but motherly hens, whose 
ducklings had taken to water 
unawares. 

The depressed Bimbashi held 
a@ consultation as to whether it 
would be better to go back and 
admit to his senior the dis- 
mal failure of his task, or go 
on and take a sporting chance 
of his flock returning to their 
crestfallen shepherd at the next 
halting - place. He had re- 
strained the desire of some of 
the irate instructors to fire on 
the vanishing recruits, well 
knowing that it would prevent 
their return to the fold, from 
fear of further punishment for 
their escapade. 

An ancient shawish (ser- 
geant) advanced an opinion, 
based on the fact that boys 
will be boys, that the appear- 
ance of a herd of gazelle within 
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hunting distance would play 
the deuce with the half-digested 
discipline of any youngsters, 
and pointed out that it wag 
an unwritten law in a Dervish 
army to break ranks on such 
provocation. 

So the much-depleted com. 
pany moved on to where the 
camels were to be rested for 
some hours, and awaited events, 
whilst evening gave place to a 
starry night. 

Sure enough, at about 1 am, 
there came to the ears of the 
anxious commander a sound 
of stealthy feet, also a low but 
exultant conversation in the 
darkness ; and a little later a 
fire was kindled here and there, 
the savoury smell of cooking 
rising into the freshness of the 
desert air. 

When the march was re- 
sumed in the early dawn, the 
untoward incident remained un- 
mentioned, for one heart was 
truly thankful on the parade 
being reported all present. 

As the journey progressed, 
the men began to realise that 
their white officer took aD 
interest in them and their 
welfare, and he won complete 
respect from the day when 
there was meat for all as the 
result of a successful, if lucky, 
stalk into a herd of teitel. 

He made a daily practice of 
their marching past him 8000 
after the sun rose, and felt a 
great pride when, in course of 
time, they saluted him in Der- 
vish style by raising their spears 
and letting forth an ear-split- 
ting yell. 

The white vests and shorts 
soon became ragged and the 
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colour of the sand; but their deeper khors hold running 
pearing improved, until they streams, if only for a few hours 
lost the appearance of a crowd at a time. 

returning from a cup tie, as The camels, strengthened by 
they swung along beneath the the abundant grazing at each 
flags, singing their savage songs. midday halt, retained their 

Their women were not the condition, and remained fresh 
thorn in the side that might until the end. 
have been expected. They §§ Near Abu Haraz, a village to 
were as hard and fit as the the west of El Obeid, the track 
men, and carried their burdens crossed a khor, at which the 
to the accompaniment of a march was held up by a fast- 
light - hearted chatter. Even running flood. It was unford- 
when, in the course of nature, able, and of about thirty yards 
they increased the population in width. In the opinion of 
(as three of them did by the the local sheikh, there was 
wayside, despite the stringent small likelihood of any abate- 
orders against ladies in this ment within twenty-four hours, 
condition undertaking the jour- and should there be further 
ney), they were cared for by rains, Allah alone knew when 
their dusky sisters, and over- the road would be open. 
took the main body with ease The British officer in charge 
at the next halt, producing a had been promised a long- 
small atom of humanity for deferred leave to England, and 
the congratulations of their time is precious when one’s 
friends. head is turned for home. 

An attempt, made by the Memories of a cavalry train- 
bashful Bimbashi, to give these ing, when the Thames was 
hardy women the advantage crossed on canvas bags stuffed 
of riding a camel in their with straw, produced a plan. 
duresse, was refused by them The eighteen-gallon water- 
with scornful merriment. Mer- carriers as used in the Egyptian 
riment was indeed the key- Army (an oblong iron box 
note of the trek. The stages called a fantass) were emptied 
between the wells were never and lashed together, a dozen 
long enough to tire either men of them making a most effi- 
or women, and hour by hour cient raft. Loading ropes were 
the sound of laughter and joined into one, and attached 
song, to say nothing of the to a strong swimmer, who 
indefatigable band, helped to secured his end across the 
pass the monotonous miles stream, after three unsuccess- 
through Darfur and Kordofan. ful attempts against the strong 
There was no anxiety on ac- current. 
count of a likely failure of The passage of the whole 
Water, for during July heavy company was accomplished in 
storms transform the grim wil- under the hour ; but the camels 
derness into vast stretches of made heavy weather of the 
green, and occasionally the slippery ground. They were 
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hustled over the edge of the 
shelving bank, whence they 
could not prevent themselves 
from sliding downwards into 
the flood; but they rent the 
welkin with a loud protest 
that was quenched in a glorious 
splash as the water closed 
over them, amid shouts of 
“Oumak” and “ Abouk ”?! 
from the onlookers. The camel 
is no fool, and once launched 
they struggled and swam in a 
whirl of ungainly legs and 
necks to the safety of the 
opposite bank, where they were 
duly welcomed by their drivers. 

This incident must be a re- 
cord in a land that is scorched 
desert during most of the year. 

Before this gay company of 
waytarers reached the railway 
at El Obeid, they caused great 
alarm to a timid but well- 
conducted Egyptian official of 
the post-office. He had left 
the Base for the purpose of 
taking up his duties in the 
newly-captured capital, going 
forth into what was still an 
enemy country, with a small 
escort, and far smaller liking 
for the undertaking. 

In the early dawn his party 
topped a sand ridge, and espied 
in the imperfect light a horde 
of Dervishes, banners and 
shovel-headed spears complete, 
surging towards him. 

Set in their midst was a 
European, evidently a prisoner. 
The official had grumbled at the 
infirmities of the Government 
camel he bestrode, but the 
beast disclosed a turn of speed 
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that landed his rider at the 
starting-point with the rest of 
his retinue among those who 
also ran. 

The state entry into El Obeid, 
with drums beating and colours 
flying, was a red-letter day in 
the lives of the recruits, who 
bore themselves with exagger- 
ated correctness as they swag- 
gered past the Egyptian gar. 
rison; and the compliments 
expressed by his brother officers 
on their martial, if ragged, 
appearance, were balm to the 
soul of the Bimbashi, who had 
made fast friends of them all, 
and was not a little proud of 
his command, 

The remainder of the jour- 
ney, taken by railway to Khar- 
toum, kept the unsophisticated 
warriors in a state of constant 
thrill: the dare -devil dash 
along the rails at about fifteen 
miles an hour, and the cul- 
minating marvel of the Kosti 
Bridge, spanning the mighty 
Nile, left them limp with ex- 
citement until they were de- 
canted at their final destina- 
tion, the Aldershot of the Sou- 
dan—Omdurman. 

In conclusion, it may be put 
on record that not a single 
man gave any serious trouble 
on the march, their few offences 
against military propriety being 
such as were to be looked for 
in semi-savages, and allowed 
for in view of their short ac- 
quaintance with discipline. 

“Bear your burdens, and 
may your wayfaring be fortu- 
nate, my brothers.” 





1 Two coarse epithets much in use among the soldiery of the Soudan. 
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BY LEONARD WHIBLEY. 


WHEN James Boswell made 
the acquaintance of Samuel 
Johnson on 16th May 1763, he 
was a youth not yet twenty- 
three. He had studied civil 
law at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
he had lived for a year in 
London, “of the felicity of 
which,” as he wrote long after, 
“he had acquired from reading 
and conversation an almost 
enthusiastic notion.”” He had 
sown his literary wild oats in 
the form of occasional essays 
in prose and verse. Towards 
the end of 1762 he had for a 
second time betaken himself 
to London, ambitious to obtain 
& commission in the Foot 
Guards. His father, Lord 
Auchinleck, wished him to be- 
come an advocate at the Scotch 
Bar, and in the summer of 
1763 Boswell consented to go 
to Utrecht and there resume 
his studies of the civil law. 
The pill was gilded with the 
promise of a tour on the Con- 
tinent before he returned to 
follow his profession. 

For the first six weeks of 
their acquaintance Boswell saw 


but little of Johnson, but on 
the 25th of June they supped 
together at the Mitre. There 
Boswell opened his mind in- 
genuously, and Johnson, moved 
by his candour and sincerity, 
exclaimed, “Give me your 
hand; I have taken a liking 
to you.” And so they finished 
a couple of bottles of port, and 
sat till between one and two 
in the morning. This was the 
first of their convivial conver- 
sations, the beginning of that 
friendship to illuminate which 
Boswell devoted his talents. 
Before they parted at Har- 
wich, Boswell had sought and 
been given much advice. It 
was on another evening at the 
Mitre that Johnson recom- 
mended him to keep a journal 
of his life, free and unreserved. 
Boswell was glad to be able 
to tell him that for some time 
he had kept such a journal, 
and such a journal he kept for 
the rest of his life. It is worth 
while to consider its history 
and to estimate its importance. 
It was in 1758 that Boswell 
began to keep “‘ an exact jour- 





' To the kindness of Mr R. B. Adam, of Buffalo, New York, I am indebted 
for a copy of the Catalogue of his Johnsonian Collection, privately printed in 
1921. This magnificent collection, founded by Mr Adam’s father, and richly 
increased by himself, consists mainly of manuscripts of Johnson and Boswell, and 
of other documents illustrating these authors and their works. The catalogue 
8ives the text of Boswell’s note-book, to which reference is made below. I am 
indebted for information to Professor C. B. Tinker’s ‘ Young Boswell,’ in which 
the proof-sheets of the ‘Life of Dr Johnson,’ also in Mr Adam’s Collection, are 
described, Mr Aleyn Lyell Reade, author of ‘Johnsonian Gleanings,’ kindly 
lent me the facsimile of the note-book, which has been produced by Mr Adam. 
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nal, at the particular desire of 
Mr Love,” a native of England, 
who had taught Boswell the 
English pronunciation. His 
first record was of his journey 
to the Northern Circuit, which 
he made in the same chaise as 
Sir David Dalrymple, who then, 
it is said, made known to Bos- 
well the existence of Dr John- 
son. It is probable that the 
discourse of his friends filled 
a great part of his journal, for 
his interest was ever centred 
in men and women of eminence 
or notoriety. In his early days 
he was admitted to the society 
of the ablest men in Edin- 
burgh — Lord Elibank, Lord 
Kames, Sir David Dalrymple, 
Dr Robertson, and Mr David 
Hume. He had probably prac- 
tised himself in recording con- 
versation before he knew John- 
son, and from their first inti- 
macy he sought to enter in his 
journal an account of what 
Johnson said, sitting up, as he 
tells us, all night, night after 
night, to write down what he 
could remember. He deplores 
that at the outset he was so 
little accustomed to Johnson’s 
peculiar mode of expression, 
that he “found it extremely 
difficult to recollect and record 
his conversation with its gen- 
uine vigour and vivacity.”” We 
may wonder that he was able 
to preserve so much of it as 
appears in this part of the 
* Life.’ 

The journal was continued 
while Boswell was on his travels. 
He was satisfied with a briefer 
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stay at Utrecht than his father 
intended. He visited the Ger- 
man courts in the company of 
the Earl Marischal, saw Rous- 
seau at Val de Travers! and 
Voltaire at Ferney, and pro- 
ceeded to Italy, where he found 
Wilkes, and in his company 
“enjoyed many classical scenes 
with peculiar relish.” But he 
was not satisfied with the 
ordinary grand tour: he had 
an original vein, and deter- 
mined to visit Corsica and the 
great Paoli. Of this visit he 
composed, in a few months of 
1767, a narrative based on his 
journal, with an Account of 
Corsica and Memoirs of Pascal 
Paoli. Thomas Gray, antici- 
pating the spirit of Macaulay’s 
fatuous criticism, wrote to Wal- 
pole: “‘ Mr Boswell’s book... 
pleased and moved me strange- 
ly, all (I mean) that relates 
to Paoli. . . . The pamphlet 
proves what I have always 
maintained, that any fool may 
write a most valuable book by 
chance if he will only tell us 
what he heard and saw with 
veracity.” Gray was very 
wrong. Boswell was no fool 
in writing his book; it was 
no chance that it was, in its 
compass, a work of admirable 
observation, admirably  re- 
corded. The Account of Cor- 
sica, which precedes the narra- 
tive of his tour, is usually dis- 
missed as a dull compilation 
from the writings of others. 
It is, in fact, a careful and 
intelligent study of the his- 
tory and government of the 





1 See ‘* Rousseau and Boswell,” by St John Lucas, in ‘Maga,’ November 1922. 
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island, designed to awake in- 
terest in a country little known 
in Europe, whose struggle 
against the Genoese and their 
French allies was not without 
political importance. But it is 
the ‘Journal of his Tour’ 
which reveals Boswell’s real 
qualities so early in his career, 
and is the natural forerunner 
of the works which have made 
him famous. He won his way 
to Paoli’s confidence. ‘“‘ My 
flow of gay ideas,” he says, 
“relaxed his severity and 
brightened up his humour.” 
He studied Paoli’s character, 
and asked him a thousand 
questions with regard to the 
most minute and private cir- 
cumstances of his life; and 
every night he wrote down in 
his journal what he had heard 
and seen during the day, throw- 


ing together a great deal that 
he might afterwards select at 


his leisure. The result is a 
narrative, natural and un- 
studied in expression, lively 
and vigorous in effect. Every- 
thing is observed through his 
own sensibility, and repre- 
sented with humour and with 
an admirable judgment of char- 
acter, 

He had thus, before he was 
thirty, invented the method 
Which he was to apply on a 
larger scale and with a riper 
experience to Dr Johnson. We 
must remember, however, that 
his intercourse with Johnson 
filled a comparatively small 
part of his life, and that for 
Some years he saw but little 
of his hero. In 1766, after his 
teturn from abroad, he was 
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admitted advocate, and began 
his professional career, which 
he followed with more or less 
application and more or less 
success until 1785. in his 
search for a wife he went 
through a maze of amorous 
entanglements, all of them re- 
corded in his letters to his 
faithful friend Temple, until 
in 1769 he married his cousin, 
who, as he wrote some time 
after her death, had been “ the 
constant yet prudent confidante 
of all his égarements du coeur e& 
de Vesprit.”” His work as an 
advocate required his residence 
in Edinburgh, but from 1772 
onwards he contrived to pay 
visits to London almost every 
year, and to spend more and 
more of his time with Johnson 
in ever-increasing intimacy. He 
accompanied Johnson to Ox- 
ford, Lichfield, Ashbourne, and 
other places at different times, 
and with him he made the 
great tour to the Hebrides in 
1773. 

From the tour Boswell gained 
material for his next work. 
This differs from the ‘ Life’ in 
being a continuous record of 
the doings and sayings of John- 
son for more than three months. 
The scene is not in London, 
but in the Highlands and West- 
ern Isles of Scotland, where 
the travellers went to seek 
simplicity and wildness. There 
is a different atmosphere, a 
sense of relaxation and holiday, 
and there is more of incident 
and adventure than in the 
‘Life.’ The circumstances of 
the tour gave Boswell leisure 
to keep his journal with fulness 
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and regularity until towards 
the close of their wanderings. 
The greater part of it was read 
by Johnson, who told Boswell 
that the more he read of it the 
more highly he thought of the 
author ; and it is probable that, 
with the exception of the be- 
ginning and the end, the work 
published was, with little 
change, the journal written at 
the time. Mrs Thrale read it 
in manuscript in 1775, and Sir 
William Forbes a year or two 
later. Boswell felt that he 
could not publish it while 
Johnson was alive, and it did 
not appear until 1785. It 
struck a new note in literature 
as a faithful record of John- 
son’s conversations, as a candid 
revelation of Boswell himself, 
and as a too frank representa- 
tion of what was said or done 


by many of those who enter- 
tained them. It was made the 
subject of parodies, caricatures, 
and lampoons, of which we get 
the echo in Burns’s allusion to 
Boswell as— 


‘Him who led o’er Scotland a’ 
The meikle Ursa Major.” 


The close association with 
Johnson during the tour gave 
Boswell a fuller knowledge of 
his character and a greater 
familiarity with the processes 
of his mind, his opinions, and 
his ways of expressing them. 
He was ready to undertake the 
work which he had meditated 
so long. In a notice printed 
after the last page of the 
‘Journal of the Tour to the 
Hebrides,’ the ‘ Life of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.,’ is announced 
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as “preparing for the Press,” 
and it is there stated that Mr 
Boswell had “been collecting 
materials for this work for 
more than twenty years.” The 
materials he had collected are 
described in a passage of his 
‘ Journal of the Tour’: “The 
Sunday evening that we sat 
by ourselves at Aberdeen, I 
asked him several particulars 
of his life, from his early years, 
which he readily told me; and 
I wrote them down before him. 
This day I proceeded in my 
inquiries, also writing them in 
his presence. I have them on 
detached sheets. I shall collect 
authentick materials for The 
Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ; 
and, if I survive him, I shall 
be one who will most faithfully 
do honour to his memory. | 
have now a vast treasure of 
his conversation, at different 
times, since the year 1762” (a 
curious slip for 1763), ‘“‘ when 
I first obtained his acquaint- 
ance; and by assiduous in- 
dustry, I can make up for not 
knowing him sooner.” 

We must distinguish the par- 
ticulars of Johnson’s early life, 
which Boswell wrote on de- 
tached sheets that he might 
fit them to their proper dates, 
and the records of his conversa- 
tions which he wrote in his 
journals day by day. “On 
one occasion,” said Boswell, 
“@ gentleman in the com- 
pany said he had seen three 
folio volumes of Dr Johnsons 
sayings collected by me. ‘I 
must put you right, sir,’ said 
I, ‘for I am very exact 1 
authenticity. You could not 
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see folio volumes, for I have 
none: you might have seen 
some in quarto and octavo.’ ”’ 
These were the precious jour- 
nals, mentioned so often by 
Boswell, which he lent to his 
friends to read, and some part of 
which he seems to have shown 
or read to Johnson. For the 
recording of the conversations 
Boswell relied, for the most 
part, on a memory which he 
had schooled to reproduce in 
a marvellous way the course 
of a lengthy argument or a 
discussion sustained by many 
speakers. Of such records we 
have many instances in his 
works, but Boswell sometimes 
in the presence of Dr Johnson 
made notes to assist his mem- 
ory. Mr Barclay had seen 
him “lay down his knife and 
fork and take out his tablets, 
in order to register a good 
anecdote”’; Mrs Piozzi ex- 
pressed her disapproval of the 
“trick of sitting steadily down 
at the other end of the room 
to write at the moment what 
should be said in company 
either by Dr Johnson or to 
him.” Boswell, taking the cen- 
sure to himself, pleads the 
anxious desire for authenticity 
48 a justification. We may 
imagine him with a note-book 
in his pocket ready at the 
Moment or at the nearest occa- 
sion to make a memorandum. 
Such notes, he tells us, it 
Was his custom to write out 
at large soon after the time, 
and with their aid he completed 


his journals. His own state- 
ments make it probable that 
he kept separately the records 
of the times he spent with 
Johnson. But of his own life 
he wrote journals to the last, 
and these, had they survived, 
might have rivalled the diary 
of Samuel Pepys in the reve- 
lation of a man, different in 
temperament but equal in can- 
dour. The fate of the journals 
is a mystery. At his death 
Boswell left Temple, Malone, 
and Sir William Forbes, his 
literary executors, with discre- 
tion to publish any of his man- 
uscripts. Sir William Forbes 
wrote in a letter to Malone! a 
year after Boswell’s death: 
‘His journals are, indeed, ex- 
ceedingly curious, for it was a 
faculty he possessed and had 
cultivated far beyond any man 
I ever knew”; and he ap- 
proved of Malone’s idea that 
they should wait until Bos- 
well’s second son “be of an 
age fit for selecting such of 
them as may be proper for 
the public eye.” With this 
expressed intention it is hard 
to reconcile the statement of 
Dr Rogers that Sir William 
Forbes, being left by Temple 
and Malone to administer the 
trust, on the advice of Bos- 
well’s cousin, Robert, Writer 
to the Signet, gave the manu- 
scripts to the disposal of the 
family, by whom, as it is be- 
lieved, they were immediately 
destroyed. If the journals are 
gone beyond recall, one of 





— letter is printed in the Catalogue of the Johnsonian Collection of Mr 
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Boswell’s note-books? has sur- 
vived until to-day, and gives 
us a most valuable illustration 
of his method. It is a small 
pocket-book, included in the 
sale of the books of Boswell’s 
second son, James. It was 
known to Mr Croker, who 
quoted it in his edition, and 
after being in the Morrison 
collection, passed into the pos- 
session of Mr R. B. Adam. 
When Boswell met Johnson 
at Ashbourne in the September 
of 1777, he had with him a small 
brown-covered pocket-book of 
some forty pages. In this he 
had already written down notes 
referring to Johnson’s early life, 
which he had collected in 1776 
when, in Johnson’s company, 
he visited Oxford, Birmingham, 
Lichfield, and Ashbourne, and 
made acquaintance with many 
friends of Johnson who had 
known him long before Bos- 
well. The notes, introduced 
with a regularity of phrase on 
this model, ‘‘ Miss Porter told 
me 20 March 1776,” are not 
recorded as they were first 
written down, for they follow, 
not the order in which Boswell 
received the information, but, 
with one or two exceptions, the 
order of events in Johnson’s 
life from his earliest years to 
the time of his settling in 
London. Boswell must have 
taken them from the records 
he wrote at the time, with 
the intention apparently to get 
the statements confirmed or 
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amended by Johnson himself, 
He had therefore written only 
on parts of the pages, and left 
a large margin on which to 
write, a8 he did, corrections or 
additions. He had also entered 
in the book statements of Beau- 
clerk and Langton on other 
subjects. Beauclerk’s stories 
of Johnson’s relations with Tom 
Hervey and Hervey Aston were 
denied by Johnson when Bos- 
well consulted him in 1777, 
The notes of what Johnson 
said about the second story 
overran the margins left in the 
book, and were continued on 
the blank page of the cover. 
But the note-book served an- 
other purpose. There were 
vacant pages, and on these 
certain parts of Johnson’s con- 
versation at Ashbourne were 
written down at length. It is 
obvious from a comparison with 
Boswell’s record of the corre- 
sponding days in the ‘Life’ 
that we have here, not his 
journal for the days in ques- 
tion, but parts of the conversa- 
tions of which Boswell made 
immediate notes before they 
were entered in the journal. 
One is concerned with Lord 
Chesterfield and the ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ the other a long conver- 
sation, which appears in the 
‘Life’ in a form somewhat 
expanded, but without change 
of substance. The entries coD- 
clude with Johnson’s retort to 
Boswell: ‘‘ My regard for you 
is greater than I can find words 








1 Another manuscript of Boswell’s, published under Dr Rogers’ editorship in 
1871, with the title of ‘ Boswelliana,’ is a collection of anecdotes which have 


little value for our present purpose. 
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to express. But I do not 
chuse to be allways repeating 
it, Write it down in the first 
leaf of your pocket-book, and 
never doubt of it again.” And 
so in the pocket-book it is 
written. The notes were duly 
set down in his journal. Bos- 
well himself tells us that “from 
this meeting at Ashbourne I 
derived a considerable acces- 
sion to my Johnsonian store.” 
And his occupation with it 
attracted Johnson’s attention, 
who wrote to Mrs Thrale: 
“He kept his journal very 
diligently; but, then, what 
was there to journalise? I 
should be glad to see what 
he says about * * * * * *,” 
Mrs Thrale omitted the name 
when she published the letter. 
Dr Birkbeck Hill suspected that 
it should be Beauclerk. The 
original letter in Mr Adam’s 
collection shows that it was 
Chesterfield. 

The method followed by Bos- 
Well in taking his notes and 
Writing his journals has been 
studied, because it throws light 
on the way in which ‘The 
Life of Johnson’ was com- 
posed. As the ‘ Journal of the 
Tour to Corsica’ and the 
Journal of the Tour to the 
Hebrides’ are his two journals 
Prepared for publication, so 
the ‘Life’ was, for the most 
Part, based on the journals 
Which he had kept while he 
was in Johnson’s company. 
It is not an ordinary biography, 
it is not a record of events, but 
he representation of a char- 
acter revealed in the common 
intercourse of life. Mrs Piozzi 
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said that the latter part of 
Johnson’s life “consisted in 
little else than talking, when 
he was not absolutely em- 
ployed in some serious piece 
of work.” Boswell, in his 
Introduction, writes: ‘“ What 
I consider as the peculiar value 
of the following work is the 
quantity it contains of John- 
son’s conversation’; and in 
another passage he declares : 
“His conversation alone, or 
what led to it or was inter- 
woven with it, is the business 
of this work.” The conversa- 
tion comes almost entirely from 
Boswell’s own records, and it is 
significant how large a part of 
the work it forms. For the 
first fifty-three years of John- 
son’s life Boswell did not know 
Johnson: to these years about 
a fifth of the book is devoted. 
In fourteen out of the last 
twenty-two years Boswell spent 
some time in Johnson’s com- 
pany or was in London, where 
he saw him with more or less 
frequency. His narrative is, 
for the most part, precise as 
to their meetings ; and with a 
sufficient allowance for those 
of which no separate mention 
is made, it is probable that 
(apart from the time spent 
on the tour to the Hebrides) 
they met on less than three 
hundred days in all. And yet 
the records of these days fill 
more than half the pages that 
cover these twenty-two years. 
In some years there is little 
else. 

Before we consider the par- 
ticular merits of Boswell’s pre- 
sentation, we may take ac- 
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count of certain of his cbar- 
acteristics which promoted the 
conversation of which he was 
the recorder. There is a con- 
sensus as to his good humour 
and vivacity to which Johnson 
bore emphatic testimony. Far- 
rington, in his ‘Memoirs of Sir 
Joshua JReynolds,’ describes 
Boswell as “‘a man of excellent 
temper and with much gaiety 
of manner,” who “ had a happy 
faculty of dissipating that re- 
serve which too often damps 
the pleasure of English society”’; 
and Boswell describes himself : 
“No man has been more suc- 
cessful in making acquaint- 
ance easily than I have done: 
I even bring people quickly to 
a degree of cordiality. I ama 
quick fire.” He claimed credit 


for “leading the conversation 
as one does in examining a 


witness, starting topics and 
making him (Johnson) pursue 
them.” Sometimes he would 
seek to stimulate controversy, 
and Johnson rebuked him for 
his uncivil desire “to pit two 
people against one another.” 
He had, too, an active curiosity 
and a lively interest in the top- 
ics, literary, social, and politi- 
cal, which were the usual sub- 
jects of discussion, as well as 
a good knowledge and good 
judgment, which often made 
him take a saner view than 
Johnson. 

To the composition of his 
work Boswell brought a memory 
habituated by long practice to 
recall with wonderful fidelity 
the living words of the con- 
versations he had heard. He 
refers with pride to “‘ the stretch 
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of mind and prompt assiduity 
by which so many of John- 
son’s conversations were pre- 
served.” And he vouches for 
the accuracy of what is on 
record. To Boswell the fact 
that a statement was in his 
notes was evidence enough for 
its authenticity, and we may 
accept his good faith without 
reserve. The proof-sheets of 
the ‘ Life’ in Mr Adam’s col- 
lection show a correction of 
phrase in Johnson’s descrip- 
tion of Burke. Boswell had 
first written: ‘ His vigour of 
mind is incessant.” He cor- 
rected this: ‘“ His stream of 
mind is perpetual’; and added 
a note for the proof-reader: 
“I restore. I find the exact 
words as to Burke.” We see 
the care with which Boswell, 
relying on his memory and 
aided by his notes, reproduced 
the conversations. But his 
record is not a mere report: 
he brought to his task qualities 
which raise it to the highest 
plane of art. It would be 
absurd to suppose that he 
could recall with exactness 
every word that was uttered. 
His representation based on 
his knowledge of the minds 
and characters of the speakers 
was truer to life than 4 
literal but incomplete ver- 
sion could have been. To use 
his own phrase, his mind “in 
progress of time became, as it 
were, strongly impregnated with 
the Johnsonian ether”; and 
he could trust himself to give 
the substance of what Johnson 
said in words that Johnson 
used or might have used. 
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1780 he was disappointed in 
his hopes of meeting Johnson, 
but he compensated for the 
loss by @ collection of John- 
sonian wit and wisdom remem- 
bered by Bennet Langton. 
“The authenticity of every 
article,” says Boswell, ‘“‘is un- 
questionable. For the expres- 
sion, I, who wrote them in his 
presence, am partly answer- 
able.” And the same method 
he applied to other speakers. 
In an admirable episode Oliver 
Edwards, on whose attempts to 
be a philosopher ‘“‘ cheerfulness 
was always breaking in,” is 
made to say: ‘“‘ For my part, 
now, I consider supper as a 
turnpike through which one 
must pass, in order to get to 
bed”; and Boswell in a foot- 
note adds: ‘“‘I am not abso- 


lutely sure but this was my 
own suggestion, though it is 


truly in the character of Ed- 
wards.” It is this sense of 
character which gives so much 
life to Boswell’s work. Not 
only Johnson, but all the mem- 
bers of his circle are individu- 
ally distinct, and not least the 
author himself. We know his 
social qualities, his manner of 
speech, his method of argu- 
ment, and his way of life. And 
he does not spare himself: he 
relates with candour the many 
Instances in which he exposed 
himself to the anger, scorn, or 
ridicule of Johnson. The play 
of character is reflected with 
4 high dramatic sense. There 
is no need to seek for instances. 
One is worth quoting as show- 
mg in a few lines Boswell’s 
Peculiar gift :— 
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“A printed ‘Ode to the 
Warlike Genius of Britain’ 
came next in review; the bard 
was a lank bony figure, with 
short black hair; he was writh- 
ing himself in agitation, while 
Johnson read, and showing 
his teeth in a grin of earnest- 
ness, exclaimed in broken sen- 
tences, and in a keen sharp 
tone: ‘Is that poetry, Sir? 
—Is it Pindar? "—JoHNSON: 
“Why, Sir, there is here a 
great deal of what is called 
poetry.’ Then turning to me, 
the poet cried: ‘My muse has 
not been long upon the town, 
and (pointing to the Ode) it 
trembles under the hand of 
the great critick.’ Johnson, 
in a tone of displeasure, asked 
him: ‘Why do you praise 
Anson?’ I did not trouble 
him by asking his reason for 
this question. He proceeded : 
‘Here is an errour, Sir; you 
have made Genius feminine.’ 
—‘Palpable, Sir (cried the 
enthusiast); I know it. But 
(in a lower tone) it was to pay 
a compliment to the Duchess 
of Devonshire, with which her 
Grace was pleased. She is 
walking across Coxheath, in 
the military uniform, and I 
suppose her to be the Genius 
of Britain. —JoHNson: ‘Sir, 
you are giving a reason for 
it; but that will not make it 
right. You may have a reason 
why two and two should make 
five; but they will still make 
four.’ ” 

The picture of the bard is a 
masterpiece, and the passage 
affords a good example of Bos- 
well’s unforced humour. He 
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makes small use of irony, and 
his attempts at wit are rarely 
fortunate. His style in general 
is admirably suited to his sub- 
ject; it is clear, direct, and 
simple, and so affords a happy 
contrast to the occasional pon- 
derosity of Johnson’s manner 
of speech. With all the ap- 
parent ease Boswell is never 
slipshod: we feel that he has 
been at pains to find the right 
words to represent his thought. 
His last parting with Johnson 
reveals a subtlety of feeling 
perfectly expressed :— 

“We bade adieu to each 
other affectionately in the car- 
riage. When he had got down 
upon the foot-pavement, he 
called out, ‘Fare you well’; 
and without looking back, 


sprung away with a kind of 
pathetick briskness, if I may 


use that expression, which 
seemed to indicate a struggle 
to conceal uneasiness, and im- 
pressed me with a foreboding 
of our long, long separation.” 
Johnson died at the end of 
1784. The ‘Life’ was pub- 
lished on 16th May 1791, the 
anniversary of their first meet- 
ing. In the interval there had 
been changes in the condi- 
tions of Boswell’s life. He 
had become Laird of Auchin- 
leck by the death of his father 
in 1782, and in 1785 he took 
up his residence in London, 
and next year he was called 
to the English Bar, at which 
he was never successful. In 
1789 his wife died after long 
illness. Immediately after 
Johnson’s death Boswell was 
busy with the preparation for 
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the press of the ‘Journal of 
the Tour to the Hebrides,’ 
He was then free to undertake 
the ‘ Life’ of Johnson, but his 
work was slow and interrupted 
by other occupations, and he 
saw himself anticipated by 
Hawkins, Mrs Piozzi, and many 
writers of less fame. 

The earlier stages of the 
composition are illustrated in 
his letters to Temple. By the 
beginning of 1789 he had nearly 
finished his first draft. This 
was to be revised with Malone’s 
assistance, and he hoped for 
publication by the end of May 
in that year, but it was not 
until 1790 that the book was 
in the press. He intended te 
make of it one volume of 800 
pages. With intervals of de- 
pression and indifference he 
could yet write: ‘I am abso- 
lutely certain that my mode 
of biography, which gives not 
only a history of Johnson's 
progress through the world and 
of his publications, but a view 
of his mind in his letters and 
conversations, is the most per- 
fect that can be conceived.” 
Boswell’s letters to Malone dur- 
ing the six months before the 
book was published throw light 
on the last stages of the com- 
position, and declare his hopes 
and fears. Many details are 
discussed; pages had to be 
cancelled to meet the suscepti- 
bilities of some of his friends 
to whom allusion was made; 
and to fill one of the gaps, he 
begs Malone to get for him 
‘The Story of the College 
Cook.’ Alas! like ‘Ould Grouse 
in the Gun-room,’ it remains 
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in the limbo of stories never 
told. By this time he was 
committed to two volumes at 
two guineas, and candid friends 
distrusted the demand. He 
was financially embarrassed, 
partly by a generous loan to 
a cousin, partly by the pur- 
chase of land to increase the 
Auchinleck estate. He was 
taking the risk of his book, 
and the need of money to meet 
his obligations inclined him at 
times of discouragement to 
think of selling the copyright 
for £1000 or even £500. ‘‘ Could 
I,” he writes in January 1791, 
“indeed raise £1000 upon the 
credit of the work, I should 
incline to game as Sir Joshua 
says; because it may produce 
double the money, though 


Steevens kindly tells me that 
I have overprinted, and that 


the curiosity about Johnson is 
now only in our own circle.” 
We may be glad, then, in spite 
of his difficulties and doubts, 
he did not part with the copy- 
tight, which, as we learn from 
Farrington’s Diary, brought him 
in his lifetime £2500. 

It is easier to estimate the 
merits of Boswell’s work than 
to do justice to his character. 
His weaknesses were not dis- 
guised. His qualities were, 
some carried to excess, some 
balanced by corresponding de- 
fects. His gaiety might de- 
generate into buffoonery, as 
When at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet of 1790 he sang a 
State Ballad of his own com- 
Position, “‘ The Grocer of Lon- 
don,” in praise of Mr Pitt. 
4s his high spirits were the 
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outcome of a mercurial tem- 
perament, so he was often the 
victim of a melancholy, which 
he was apt to aggravate by 
over-indulgence in conviviality. 
His candour led him to a 
parade of vanity of which he 
was not unconscious. In 1791, 
just after the publication of 
his ‘Life of Johnson,’ there 
appeared in the ‘ European 
Magazine ’ “‘ Memoirs of James 
Boswell, Esq.” The account 
is anonymous and compliment- 
ary, and no man could have 
written it save James Boswell 
himself. A footnote to the 
title makes an innocent pre- 
tence of explaining the inti- 
mate knowledge that is shown. 
“In giving an account of this 
gentleman there is little occa- 
sion to make private inquiries ; 
as from a certain peculiarity, 
frank, open, and ostentatious, 
which he avows, his history, 
like that of the old Seigneur 
Michael de Montaigne, is to be 
traced in his writings.” Bos- 
well elsewhere likens himself 
to “‘ old Montaigne.” The com- 
parison flattersihim, but we 
may admit the “ peculiarity, 
frank, open, and ostentatious.” 
He was an egotist, vain and 
introspective, with a craving 
for self-expression. This crav- 
ing is manifested in his literary 
efforts, which began before he 
was twenty, and were continued 
in the form of frequent con- 
tributions to papers and maga- 
zines all his life. It is mani- 
fested also in his letters to 
Temple, which betray the most 
secret thoughts of their author. 
It probably was gratified in 
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his journals. He felt the need 
of a confessor to whom he 
might unburden his mind and 
disclose his frailties; and if 
he had no other, he made con- 
fession to himself with vows 
and promises of amendment. 
Naturally his characteristics re- 
vealed themselves in his works. 
In describing himself in ‘ The 
Tour to the Hebrides,’ he says: 
** His imagination being lively, 
he often said things of which 
the effect was very different 
from the intention. He re- 
sembled— 


‘The best good man, with the worst 
natur’d muse.’” 


Some of the indiscretions of 
his muse, such as “‘The Cub 
at Newmarket ”’ or the foolish 
correspondence with Erskine, 


might find excuse in their 


author’s youth; yet to the 
end he looked back on these 
effusions with a complacent 
pride. And at the time that 
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he was passing for press the 
last pages of the ‘ Life,’ he 
published a poem, “ No Aboli- 
tion of Slavery; or the Uni- 
versal Empire of Love,” which 
was probably no better than 
its title. The publication was 
anonymous, but he seems to 
have been very ready to ac- 
knowledge the authorship. It 
is a paradox in Boswell, who 
was not without a power of 
self-criticism, that he knew 
how good his best work was 
and did not know how bad 
was his worst. But it is by 
his best that he must be 
judged, whether as man or 
writer. His candour, honesty, 
and love of truth, his loyalty 
to his friends, are clearly re- 
vealed in his life as in his 
works. And his qualities, moral 
and intellectual, enabled him 
to write a biography, unique in 
its method, which stands alone 
in the history of literature with- 
out predecessor or successor. 
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THOSE who have lived in the 
Punjab, and from time to time 
have met tramping along the 
middle of the road, or have seen 
squatting in the village guest- 
house, the truculent bhang-in- 
toxicated Akalis or Nihangs in 
their panoply of arms, their 
belts stocked with swords and 
their towering turbans sur- 
rounded with iron quoits, may 
well wonder how these comic 
caricatures of the knights of 
the Middle Ages can be the 
leaders of a political revolu- 
tion. They have reason; for 
indeed, as we shall see later 
on, the Akalis of the news- 
papers are not really our old 
friends the beggars in armour 
at all. 

The founder of the Sikh 
religion was Guru Nanak, who 
flourished from 1469 to 1538, 
and was the contemporary of 
Erasmus and Luther. He had 
hot the learning and wisdom 
of Erasmus nor the militant 
zeal of Luther. He was a man 
of the people, the son of a 
Petty official, a dreamer and 
a saint from his earliest years. 
He wandered for many years 
over India, went to Ceylon, 
and even, if we are to believe 
4 rather improbable story, 
Teached Mecca and Medina. 
He did most of his preaching 
by singing to the guitar ac- 
‘ompaniment of his follower 

dana, a man of the low 
caste of Mirasi Doms. His 
visitors asked a question or 


made a commonplace remark 
by way of conversation, and 
Nanak in a most uncomfort- 
able way used to seize the 
opportunity, in season or out 
of season, to hang moral or 
religious teaching on the peg 
of a chance word. He con- 
demned idol worship, and 
taught that true religion was 
purity of life, not ceremonial 
observance. His followers be- 
came merely a puritan sect 
within Hinduism. 

There were nine successors 
of Nanak recognised as the 
Gurus of the Sikhs. Little by 
little the sect became an or- 
ganised national band defiantly 
arrayed against the Mahome- 
dan rulers. The tenth Guru, 
the great Gobind Singh, trans- 
formed the Sikh religion and 
became its second founder. He 
was a soldier, not a saint. His 
inspiration was less the love 
of God than hatred of the 
Mahomedan rulers. Aurangzeb 
was the Emperor, and he had 
thrown Gobind Singh’s father 
and predecessor in the Guru- 
ship into prison, and then 
treated him with such cruelty 
that he commanded a friend 
to cut off his head. Personal 
vengeance, religious zeal, racial 
patriotism, and the spirit of 
adventure were all alive in 
Gobind Singh’s heart. He wel- 
comed all who came to him: 
there was no restriction of 
religion or caste. Mahomedans 
and Brahmins, money-lenders 
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and village menials, religious 
fanatics and highway robbers, 
all were put under the dis- 
cipline of the Khalsa, or Sikh 
Commonwealth. 

It was at the spring bathing 
festival at Anandpur in 1699 
A.D. that Gobind Singh or- 
dained the baptism by water 
stirred with a dagger, which 
turns those baptised from 
jackals into Singhs or lions, 
and instituted the dress and 
ceremonies which have distin- 
guished the Sikhs ever since. 
Until in these later days a 
new blaze of nationalism has 
reconsecrated them, the cere- 
monies have owed their sur- 
vival chiefly to the strict ob- 
servance of them maintained 
by the tradition and practice 
of the Sikh regiments of the 
British Army. 

At this fair all the Sikhs 
were assembled on a mound. 
Hard by was a space sur- 
rounded and concealed by the 
walls of tents. In the great 
gathering Gobind Singh drew 
his sword, and asked if there 
were any of his beloved Sikhs 
who was ready to lay down 
his life for him. If any there 
be, let him give his head as 
an offering. At first there was 
hesitation and no reply. A 
second call and then a third, 
and at last Daya Ram of 
Lahore came forward. The 
Guru took him by the arm 
and led him away to the en- 
closure. After a little the Guru 
came back with his sword 
dripping blood. The same 
call was repeated, and this 
time Dharm Das of Delhi came 
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forward. Him too the Gun 
led away, and then returned 
alone with his sword dripping 
with fresh blood. And so on 
till the tale of the five beloved 
followers was complete. Then 
the tense hush of the crowd 
was relaxed. The sword had 
been dripping with goat’s blood 
only. The five devoted Sikhs 
were clad in splendid clothes, 
and became the chief knights 
of the Kh4lsa. 

The fortunes of Guru Gobind 
Singh and his Khalsa were very 
varying. Sometimes he was 
at the head of a considerable 
army, and was the equal adver- 
sary of the Emperor’s Viceroy ; 
at other times he was a hunted 
fugitive with only one or two 
faithful followers. Once near 
the end of his career he, with 
forty followers only, was be- 
sieged in the village of Cham- 
kaur by a whole Mahomedan 
army. In bands of five his 
followers went forth against 
the enemy and were slain. 
One of his sons, Zorawar Singh, 
“made his way through the 
Mahomedan army as a croco- 
dile through the stream. The 
enemy dropped like rain in 
the months of Sawan and 
Bhadon, until he and his five 
companions fell overpowered by 
numbers.” At last the Guru, 
with three surviving Sikhs, 
made his escape clad in the 
blue clothes of a Mahomedan 
saint. 

Guru Nanak’s son, Sri Chand, 
founded the celibate sect of 
Udasi Sadhus. Guru Gobind 
Singh founded the Akali sect. 
The former are men of peace, 
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decently clad, and often learned. 
They are short-haired Sikhs 
after the manner of Baba Nanak, 
not Singh followers of Guru 
Gobind Singh. They have al- 
ways to this day been in charge 
of most of the Gurdwaras 
founded in commemoration of 
various events in the lives of 
all the Gurus; they have ad- 
ministered the estates belong- 
ing to the shrines, have read 
the Granth Sahib in the shrines, 
and have fed all pilgrims and 
strangers in the public kitchens 
attached. Even in Gobind 
Singh’s time they had begun 
to wax fat in the temple ser- 
vice, and he had to take strong 
measures to prevent them mis- 
appropriating the offerings of 
the poor. 

The present day Akalis (the 
followers of the Immortal God) 
in their blue clothing, com- 


memorative of the escape of 
the Guru from Chamkaur, are 
degenerate descendants of the 
order of warrior fakirs founded 
by Gobind Singh. Then they 


were the most fanatical sect 
of the Sikhs, and with their 
courage exalted by draughts 
of bhang, they were ever in the 
front of the fighting which 
won the Sikh kingdom. Since 
peace came with the British 
Raj, they have been out-of- 
work burlesques of the five 
devoted followers of the Guru, 
Wandering in idleness over the 
Punjab. They still drink bhang, 
but its exhilaration no longer 
inspires foolhardiness in battle, 
but only hectoring on the high- 
Toad. Till last year the Akalis 
have been few in number. 
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Now we come to the trouble 
which has threatened the peace 
of the Punjab during the last 
two years, and may at any 
moment wreck it. Many of 
the Sikh Gurdwaras are wealthy 
institutions. Grants of land 
and assignments of land re- 
venue were made to them in 
Sikh times and in the early 
days of our rule. Then land 
was of no value; now it is 
worth £80 an acre. At Nan- 
kana Sahib itself there are 
four principal Gurdwaras com- 
memorating various events in 
Baba Nanak’s life. They are 
revered by Hindus and short- 
haired Sikhs just as much as 
by the long-haired followers of 
Gobind Singh, and the latter 
have no shadow of right to 
claim a monopoly of the man- 
agement of the shrines. The 
most important of these Gurd- 
waras is the Janam Asthan 
(place of Nanak’s birth), which 
owns many hundred acres of 
highly cultivated canal-irrigated 
land, enjoys a large annual as- 
signment of land revenue, and 
also receives very considerable 
offerings from the pilgrims who 
visit it. For some ten years 
the advanced tat Khalsa Sikhs, 
who are the followers of Guru 
Gobind Singh and full of his 
zeal of militant nationalism, 
have been trying to obtain 
control of these shrines. The 
plea is the reform of abuses, 
but the real motives are the 
desire of the Singhs to pose 
as the only true Sikhs, and 
their need, for political ends, 
to control the rich foundations 
of Sikhism, whether they belong 

P 
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to the sect of Guru Nanak 
or to that of Guru Gobind 
Singh. 

It is true that the revenues 
of these shrines, and of many 
others besides, were probably 
not spent to the best advan- 
tage. Mahant Narain Das, 
the manager of the Janam 
Asthén, was under a vow of 
celibacy, but he had a concu- 
bine and family living in a 
village hard by, and as a 
matter of course it was out of 
the endowments that he kept 
up his own home. But no 
charge of promiscuous immor- 
ality was ever made against 
him: he was a quiet man, and 
no profligate, drunkard, nor 
brawler. He was a Sadhu 
who knew the Granth Sahib, 
but had no knowledge of ac- 
counts nor of farming, and was 
not fit to manage a big landed 
estate. He was undoubtedly 
robbed by his disciples and 
hangers-on, he probably wasted 
money, and he certainly never 
published any accounts. But 
he maintained the Gurdwara 
services, he fed all pilgrims 
who came to him, he kept the 
buildings in good order and even 
extended and beautified them, 
and he invested a good deal of 
surplus cash in exchequer bonds 
during the war. The Mahant 
of another of the shrines at 
Nankana Sahib built a large 
grain market on the lands of 
his shrine. This was a good 
commercial speculation, but 
hardly such as Baba Nanak 
would have approved. 

In order to forestall such 
complaints of the long-haired 
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Sikhs as were well founded, an 
attempt was made in 1917 to 
induce representative Udasis to 
form a committee of manage- 
ment of the shrines in Nan- 
kana Sahib, but they could not 
be roused to the need of remov- 
ing abuses and treating the 
endowments of the shrines as 
trusts rather than as personal 
fortunes. In 1920-21 the ad- 
vanced Sikhs seized by force 
many of the Gurdwaras which 
were revered by the followers 
of Guru Nanak. Both in Tarn 
Taran and Nankana Sahib the 
custodians of the shrines re- 
sisted, and grievous bloodshed 
resulted. In Nankana Sahib 
the Mahant and his disciples 
saw red, and there was hideous 
butchery. The butchers were 
prosecuted and punished, as 
indeed was right, but the organ- 
isers of the aggression, whose 
high-handed acts had driven 
the inoffensive Mahant to furi- 
ous savagery, either escaped 
altogether or, as we shall see, 
were imprisoned only to be 
released. 
An 
introduced by the 


emergency Bill was 
Govern- 
ment in the Council to con- 
stitute a Committee with au- 
thority to settle the disputes 
between the two sects, and 
adjudicate regarding the pos- 


session of the shrines. The 
poor Parliament of the Pun- 
jab, terrorised on the one side 
by the long-haired Sikhs, who 
were violently insistent that 
only their party should be 
represented on the Committee, 
and yet unable to bring itself 
to legislate that the Committee 
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should be composed exclusively 
of those who had already taken 
the law into their own hands, 
had to be prorogued to avoid 
taking a decision. Later the 
Bill was dropped altogether, 
and the Sikhs were told by 
the Government that they could 
sue in the ordinary courts any 
guardian of a shrine who was 
not discharging his duties pro- 
perly. In the meantime the 
criminal courts had sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment 
a number of the Sikhs who had 
seized and robbed Gurdwaras. 
On 7th September 1921 the 
Government of the Punjab let 
all these men out of gaol on 
promises of future good be- 
haviour, and so to the glory 
of martyrdom allowed them to 
add the triumph of the return- 
ing hero. The Sikhs acclaimed 
this as a mark of the Govern- 
ment’s sympathy, but it was 
sympathy closely akin to sub- 
mission to terrorism. It is 
hardly surprising that the very 
next day a Sikh meeting was 
held, and it was decided to 
raise a force of 5000 Sikh 
volunteers to prosecute further 
the reform (which is a euphem- 
ism for seizure) of shrines. 

Since then the movement has 
grown, and gradually become 
more and more openly an 
attack on the British Govern- 
ment. The Sikhs are again 
Playing their old réle of Gobind 
Singh’s time, and our Chris- 
tian Government is denounced 
it the place of the Mahomedan 
Aurangzeb as the arch enemy 
of nationalism. Last spring 
bands of armed Sikhs roamed 
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over the province terrorising 
all. This was too much for 
the Punjab Government, and 
strong measures were taken to 
suppress the bands. For some 
months there was peace from 
this sort of violence, but the 
quiet organisation of commit- 
tees, which closely resemble 
the Russian soviets, continued 
unabated. A Government com- 
muniqué of April 1922 said of 
one of these soviets: ‘‘ Gha- 
wind is the headquarters of a 
collection of thirty-six villages 
organised by eommittee ruie. 
The Committee of Ghawind, it 
is alleged, has so far realised 
some 500 or 600 rupees in 
fines. The committee also bap- 
tised Akalis. The baptisms 
took place on Sundays, when 
seditious speeches were de- 
livered. The idea of all this 
was to have nothing to do with 
Government.” Another com- 
muniqué quotes a typical speech 
made by a Sikh in a village, 
saying: “The Khalsa had 
established its r4j, and they 
would set up their own Tahsils 
(criminal courts and collector- 
ates of revenue) and Thanas 
(police stations), and would 
not allow anybody but mem- 
bers of their religion to enter 
the Gurdwaras. Should any 
one enter without their con- 
sent, they would blacken his 
face, and take him round on a 
donkey with a garland of shoes 
round his neck.” 

All these revolutionary Sikhs 
now call themselves Akalis. 
The leaders claim 40,000 of 
them ready to answer to the 
call. They wear black turbans 
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and carry arms, so far as the 
law permits, but have not 
adopted the fancy dress of the 
ordinary Akali. Outside agita- 
tors have been called in to 
keep up the fervour of the 
foolish sheep, who are trying 
to howl like the wolves who 
lead them. The 40,000 consist 
largely of Jat villagers, who 
are our best Sikh fighters, but 
have few brains, and, except 
when they are fighting or drink- 
ing, are rather like the stupid 
headstrong bullocks they daily 
drive in their ploughs. Even 
military pensioners who were 
in the British Army have been 
carried away by the vitriolic 
speeches made to them, and 
have become Akalis. The re- 
ligious cloak is even more in- 
decently diaphanous than usual, 
and the movement is purely 
political. If the motive behind 
the movement were a desire 
to root out abuses by the re- 
moval of heretic or dishonest 
priests, civil suits could easily 
be brought against the Mahants, 
but this would be a submission 
to the law and the established 
Government of the land, which 
must be intolerable to those 
who believe that they are fol- 
lowing out the mission of their 
Guru to oust an alien Govern- 
ment from the land. 

Since the beginning of Sept- 
ember we have heard a great 
deal about the prosecutions of 
Akalis for seditious speeches, 
for criminal trespass, and for 
the organised attempts to seize 
the Gurdwaras at Guru Ka 
Bagh, on which all their forces 
have been concentrated for a 
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trial of strength with the Gov- 
ernment. There are two shrines 
there dedicated to the fifth and 
the ninth Gurus. The Akalis 
took forcible possession of them 
as long ago as August 1921, 
and since the beginning of 
September 1922 have been try- 
ing to seize the lands and 
houses attached to them also. 
At first they cut down trees 
in the Mahant’s land; then 
large bands tried to overcome 
the protecting police and seize 
the land. At one time over 
6000 Akalis were on the spot. 
The Government replied by 
guarding the lands, by arrest- 
ing the bands on the roads 
before they could reach the 
village, by issuing newspaper 
apologies for their actions, and 
latterly with barbed wire and 
a cordon of police round the 
disputed area. Daily five Akali 
martyrs—in imitation of the 
five beloved Sikhs—marched 
against the police, were re- 
pulsed with batons, and re- 
tired. The extremist press pub- 
lished rolls of honour recording 
the black eyes and bruises of 
martyrdom ; the Government 
issued communiqués saying how 
sorry they were that any one 
had been hurt. The Sikh 
leaders sought for charges of 
brutality against the police, 
but could find none; the Gov- 
ernment, always anxious t0 
please, set up a special bureau 
in the village to receive reports 
of police violence. The Akalis 
arrested exceeded 5500; most 
were sent to gaol, and the gaols 
could hold no more. Then the 
god in the machine appeared 
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in the person of a prosperous 
Indian knight. Belonging to 
neither party, he persuaded the 
Mahant to lease to him the 
disputed lands, and then told 
the Akalis they might trespass 
to their eternal salvation. The 
rope has snapped in the tug, 
and the Akalis are sprawling 
amazed. They will soon be up 
again and showing their de- 
fiance of law by seizing other 
shrines where there are no in- 
convenient knights. These are 
the comic interludes. They 
might ‘‘ do it extempore, for it 
is nothing but roaring.” 

The Government has through- 
out fallen in with the pretence 
that it is about their own 
heresies that the Sikhs are ex- 
cited, and in November they 
introduced a new Bill to pro- 
vide for the possession of the 
Gurdwaras. To the impartial 
reader this Bill appeared to be 
a complete submission to agita- 
tion, for it appointed a body 
of three commissioners, all of 
whom were to be long-haired 
Sikhs, to take possession of and 
Manage disputed shrines. So 
& year’s agitation squeezed out 
of the Government the conces- 
sion which was refused in the 
earlier Bill, that the defiers of 
the law should be the judges in 
their own case. But the re- 
bellious Sikhs did not accept 


even this unconditional sur- 
render, but asked for fresh 
concessions. Though the Bill 
covered 261 shrines, whereas the 
earlier Bill related to 50 only, 
they demanded that still more 
should be included, especially 
those holding valuable property. 
They also refused to accept 
the Bill unless all Sikhs im- 
prisoned for political offences 
were set at liberty. 

The Government climbed 
down one more step, and re- 
moved the schedule of the Bill 
limiting the number of shrines 
affected ; and, notwithstanding 
the unanimous opposition in 
Council of all the Sikh and 
Hindu members, the Bill was 
passed, and is now law. The 
revolutionary Sikhs have now 
to choose whether they will 
continue to seize the shrines 
by force or will cease to be 
revolutionaries, and seize them 
by the legal form of their three 
commissioners. Even had their 
committee not proclaimed al- 
ready that they would not work 
the Act, but “must bring 
about reform through moral 
force and the suffering of the 
Sikh community,” it would be 
easy to prophesy what course 
these true followers of Guru 
Gobind Singh and latest cham- 
pions of non-co-operation would 
follow. 
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ADDRESSING an audience of 
poor ruined Irishmen, not long 
since, Lord Carson deplored 
on their behalf that they were 
not Greeks, nor Armenians, 
nor Russian Bolsheviks, nor 
even Germans. Had they be- 


longed to any one of these 
nationalities, they would not 
have appealed in vain to 
the generosity of Englishmen. 
Thousands of sedulous citizens 
are always ready with succour 
and sympathy, if only those 


who demand it live a very long 
way off, and are ill-affected to 
Great Britain. It seems as if 
there were no romance in help- 
ing those whom it is our duty 
to help. Perhaps mere dis- 
tance is an enchantment to 
beneficence ; perhaps the vul- 
gar philanthropist thinks him- 
self a noble figure if he sends 
his alms across the disparting 
seas. And then, how fine a 
fellow he deems himself if he 
assuages the pain and fills the 
belly of those who, if they 
could, would contrive his death ! 
Any man, says he, can do good 
to his friends. As for me, I 
am much better than others, 
because I attempt to do widely- 
advertised good to the deter- 
mined enemies of my own 
country. Alas for his self- 
satisfaction! It is always bet- 


ter, if less showy, to proffer 
aid to those who need it at 
home than to lavish gifts upon 
the dim and greedy foreigner. 

It is, indeed, an ugly form 
of snobbishness to send your 
forethought and your benevo- 
lence abroad. Moreover, there 
is for those who feed the starv- 
ing Czecho-Slovaks, or see that 
bread is carried to the hungry 
Armenians, a vast and expen- 
sive advertisement. They are 
mentioned in the churches; 
their good deeds shine upon 
the hoardings ; whole pages are 
hired in the press to extol their 
kindliness of heart. For the 
devoted men and women who 
do their best to help the starv- 
ing Irish there is little encour- 
agement. Money is not poured 
lavishly into their coffers. No 
prayers are said by the clergy 
for the loyal victims of the 
wrath of Sinn Feiners. Our 
Government abstains most deli- 
cately from expressing pity 
for those whose nearest kins- 
folk are butchered, and whose 
worldly goods are destroyed. 
It seems as though we would 
rather leave the loyal Irish to 
starve and be stripped naked 
than hurt the feelings of those . 
sensitive gentlemen who are 
proud of having murdered 
English soldiers in cold blood, 
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and who now travel up 
and down the country with 
petroleum squirts, a pleasant 
trick they have learned from 
the Germans. The indifference 
which has been shown to the 
sufferings of them whose only 
crime is a deeply-felt openly- 
expressed loyalty to the Crown 
is one of the most horrible 
episodes in our history, and 
they who are responsible for 
these sufferings have shown 
neither shame nor regret. Our 
late Prime Minister, now ap- 
propriately enrolled upon the 
staff of Mr Hearst, who lives 
by lying about England, still 
swells with pride at his own 
brilliant achievement, and there 
is not a Radical in the land 
who does not repeat, parrot- 
wise, that we have done the 
tight thing in Ireland. Yet 
the day of awakening will come, 
and we can only hope that it 
will come before the whole of 
Southern Ireland is a shambles. 

But while we raise no hand 
to defend, no voice to justify 
the loyal Irish, who were foolish 
enough to stand by us in times 
of stress, it is for the Germans 
that our philanthropists reserve 
their most fervent affection. 
There is every reason, in truth, 
why the Germans should find 
friends and admirers among 
the sentimental English. They 
were very lately our declared 
enemies; and who is so dear 
to the heart of the emancipated 
Briton as the enemy of those 
Who should be his friends ? 
They employed such means of 
attack as degraded to the lowest 
depths the warfare which once 
Was decently controlled by the 
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laws of chivalry. Indeed, when 
the Germans committed their 
first act of aggression, even our 
Radicals were stirred to pro- 
test, and showed a lively in- 
dignation against those who 
violated the neutrality of Bel- 


‘gium, and committed atroci- 


ties in a land which they were 
bound to protect. When the 
war is done, said a peace- 
loving Radical, we will extract 
damages from them on the 
scale of the High Court. Even 
our late Prime Minister, whose 
name, we trust, has vanished 
from these pages for many a 
year, swore a solemn oath that 
he would empty the pockets 
of the Germans. And now 
we are told by the anxious 
money-maker that the Ger- 
mans are our friends. Do not 
touch the German pocket is 
the common cry. Let the 
German get rich as quickly as 
he can that we may trade 
with him. All the righteous 
anger which once animated 
our politicians has vanished in 
smoke. The brutalities which 
once were condemned are con- 
doned or forgotten. Herr 
Stinnes and his kind are al- 
most as dear to the beating 
hearts of the Radicals as 
the gentlemen of the Free 
State to whom we entrusted 
the destinies of Ireland. And 
in their vanity these senti- 
mental personages go even 
further. They keep their in- 
vective to overwhelm the 
French withal, and if we put 
any faith in the press of Lon- 
don, we might believe that 
France had been busily engaged 
for some years past in attempt- 
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ing to destroy our liberties 
instead of gallantly supporting 
us in repulsing a common foe. 
It may be a sound precept to 
love our enemies. We are 
nowhere told to hate, malign, 
and injure our friends. 

Yet there can be no doubt 
that to-day a great many 
people are hating France with 
an ill-concealed malignity. The 
greedy profiteers suspect a dim- 
inution of their balances at the 
bank. The sentimentalists, with 
tears in their eyes and false- 
hoods on their tongues, de- 
nounce what they call the 
militarism of France. Than 
this charge there can be no 
more mischievous nonsense. 
France has had too much of 
fighting. Two aggressive and 
unprovoked wars, made in fifty 
years at the moment chosen 
by the aggressor, are more 
than enough for any nation. 
France wishes nothing more 
than to go about her business 
in peace, to see her devas- 
tated provinces repaired, and 
securely to develop her com- 
merce. She demands, and she 
has a right to demand, that 
the Treaty of Versailles should 
be respected; and the per- 
petual evasions of Germany 
convince her that, if she do 
not resort to a strong policy, 
not only will her reparations 
never be carried out by the 
enemy who destroyed her pro- 
vinces and her factories, but 
she will be deprived of that 
security which is essential to 
her peace of mind. There can 
be no doubt that if Germany 
is excused the payment of 
the damages which have been 
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awarded against her, she will 
be rich enough and strong 
enough to renew the attack in 
ten years, with far better chance 
of success than ever she had. 
The Germans have suffered 
no change of heart. What 
they have always been they 
are to-day—brutal, selfish, and 
unscrupulous. They are not 
far short of double France in 
population. They know noth- 
ing, and they care nothing, 
about the decencies of warfare, 
If they catch France unsup- 
ported they will leave not a 
man alive in her territory 
nor a house standing. And 
if France fell, what chance 
would there be for England? 
Although the Germans were 
beaten in the war, they are 
yet in a more comfortable 
position than any country in 
Europe. They refuse to pay 
their debts; they are burdened 
by no unemployed; they are 
but lightly taxed. What have 
they to do, then, but to exer- 
cise a little patience and pre- 
pare for the next onslaught? 
All this is very plain to France, 
whose frontier marches with 
the German frontier for hun- 
dreds of miles, and who can 
watch across a mere line the 
danger which threatens her. 
As for ourselves, we have al- 
ready forgotten the horrors of 
the last war, and, isolated by 
the Channel, are convinced that 
there is no risk which will 
justify the loss of a market. 
If our imaginations were 
more active we might under- 
stand that the defeat of France 
would be the ruin of England. 
When once the Germans had 
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seized the Channel ports there 
would be an end of us, and our 
trade and our profits and every- 
thing that is ours. We know, 
or we might know were we not 
indifferent to these things, what 
the schemes of the Germans 
were for annexation in 1914; 
and yet we refuse to help the 
French either to recover what 
is due to them, or to check the 
Germans in their determination 
to renew the war after the 
shortest possible interval. 

Nor is it merely by a con- 
templation of their present in- 
security that the French are 
compelled to take strong mea- 
sures against the Germans’ 
breach of the Treaty. They 
at least have good memories, 
and the bitter past is ever 
before them. They have not 
forgotten the brutal methods 
which marked the campaign 
of 1870, and which were clearly 
set forth in a famous pamphlet 
of M.Chaudordy. They remem- 
ber the loyalty with which 
they paid the indemnity im- 
posed upon them by the vic- 
torious foe, and they know 
now, and knew then, that had 
they defaulted, Bismarck would 
Tuthlessly have occupied and 
dragooned as much of their 
country as he thought fit. 
More than that, there is still 
in their minds the enormity of 
1875. In that year Bismarck, 
Tegretting no doubt that he 
had not imposed a heavier fine 
upon France for his own aggres- 
sion, seriously contemplated a 
sudden renewal of the conflict. 
He had it in his mind to put 
Into practice suddenly “the 
Monstrous doctrine, that where 
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there was a presumption that 
a casus belli might arise when 
a State had grown strong enough 
to risk war, that State might 
be attacked by the overwhelm- 
ing forces of its neighbour to 
prevent the casus belli from 
arising.” Moltke, too, had made 
up his mind that France was 
not sufficiently beaten, that 
she was recovering more rap- 
idly than anybody could have 
supposed possible. Therefore 
he was in favour of an im- 
mediate attack upon France 
before she had got her new 
artillery perfected. With great 
skill Bismarck compelled the 
Press to preach his gospel, and 
with yet greater skill almost 
won over the Crown Prince to 
accept his view. In truth, it 
needed all the eloquence of 
Sir Robert Morier to detach 
that generally pacific prince 
from Bismarck’s side. In a 
passage from a letter, which 
has often been quoted and 
will bear quotation again, Sir 
Robert warned the Crown 
Prince what price a nation 
had to pay for cynicism. “A 
nation,” he wrote, “cannot 
afford the luxury of cynicism, 
cannot risk to place itself out- 
side the pale of the opinions 
of mankind, because a nation 
never dies, and the conscience 
of mankind never dies; and 
when the orgies of successful 
force have spent their strength, 
the day comes when it has to 
live not with its own recollec- 
tions, but with those which 
mankind have preserved of it. 
It was the living, not the dead 
Cain that was branded as the 
murderer of his brother.” Bis- 
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marck was foiled in 1875 by 
the joint action of England 
and Russia. And if for the 
moment greed and a false 
doctrine of politics have per- 
suaded many foolish persons 
to forget the cynicism of the 
German nation, the memory of 
the true Boche will presently 
revive, and France will be justi- 
fied of her resolution never again 
to put herself at the mercy of a 
cynical and unscrupulous foe. 
Meanwhile, here is France’s 
terrible dilemma. No sooner is 
Germany upon her feet again, 
no sooner is she able to export 
and to make use of the im- 
mense untaxed possessions of 
her wealthy citizens, than she 
will be in the same position as 
she was in 1914 to threaten the 
security of France. But as 
M. Loucheur pointed out in a 
speech made some months ago, 
if France has to make a choice, 
she would rather remain un- 
paid than sacrifice her security. 
How grave is her position a 
very little thought will show. 
She stands alone in Europe, 
with Belgium at her side. We 
who should lend her our whole- 
hearted support, offer her a 
neutrality that is not always 
benevolent. No more is said 
in the King’s Speech than that 
the British Government, “‘ while 
feeling unable either to concur 
or participate in this opera- 
tion [on the Ruhr], are acting 
in such a way as not to add 
to the difficulties of our Allies.” 
This is not a high inspiring 
championship when we remem- 
ber that Germany will pres- 
ently exploit for her own ad- 
vantage the resources of Bol- 
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shevik Russia. Thus France 
stands alone and unprotected, 
not from lack of foresight, but 
because her friends have de- 
serted her. In 1919, when the 
terms of peace were being dis- 
cussed, it was proposed by the 
French that on the left bank 
of the Rhine there should be 
established a buffer State, which 
should neither be annexed nor 
become a protectorate. This 
wise project was renounced 
by France, when England and 
America promised her treaties 
which should guarantee her 
against the aggression of the 
Boches. America, as might 
have been foretold, refused to 
ratify her treaty, and we 80 
miserably failed to do our 
own duty that we followed the 
evil example of America and 
refused to ratify our treaty 
also. Thus France was left 
without the buffer State, and 
without any guarantee, to face 
alone the dark menace of the 
future. From this refusal to 
ratify come all the woes of 
France. The necessary occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr would cease 
instantly if only the old guaran- 
tee was restored in complete 
validity, even if we alone as- 
sured our ally that we would 
still stand by her, whether 
America stood by her or not. 
We give her no assurance. We 
merely blame her for taking 
the only step which may ensure 
her security for the future, and 
threaten to withdraw the Brit- 
ish troops which still keep 
watch on the Rhine. Have we, 
then, forgotten all the respon- 
sibility which our signature to 
the Treaty of Versailles entails ! 
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France suffered most miser- 
ably of all in the war. She is 
now abandoned after four years 
of peace to whatever fate may 
befall her. What else should 
she do, abandoned as she is, 
than take what measures she 
deems proper to make certain 
her security and her life? Why 
should she not do what M. 
Loucheur has proposed — go 
back to the project which she 
renounced in 1919, when Great 
Britain and America gave her 
false promises? This is what 
she might do, with a fair 
measure of support from us: 
“send back from the left bank 
of the Rhine the Prussian 
functionaries who bring thither 
not the spirit of peace but the 
spirit of war, restore the Rhine- 
land to its inhabitants, and, 
this being done, establish in 
that territory not a financial 
control, not a political control, 
but a military control.” Then 
neither openly nor in secret 
could Germany organise the 
Rhineland to be a jumping-off 
ground for another attack upon 
France. So then M. Clemen- 
ceau’s proposal could be carried 
out, and an international force 
be established on the left bank 
of the Rhine, under the con- 
trol of the League of Nations, 
and with a majority of French 
soldiers. Such is M. Loucheur’s 
project, and it is difficult to 
find an objection to it, except 
this: that Germany would 
sternly resent it ; and Germany 
has powerful friends all over the 
World, and none more power- 
ful than in forgetful England. 

So our lukewarm Government 
affords no help and little hope 
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to the French in their misery 
and insecurity. Mr Bonar Law 
frankly admitted the difficulty 
and danger of France, and then 
suggested nothing that would 
ease the situation. He was 
pleased to prophesy that the 
French action on the Ruhr 
would fail, and thus brought 
comfort to the hearts of the 
recalcitrant Boches, who see a 
direct encouragement in every 
word of doubt that is spoken. 
He went further than this. 
““There is another question,” 
said he. “ We still have our 
troops on the Rhine. I do not 
know whether it will be pos- 
sible for them to remain there 
long. I knew quite well in 
Paris when we came to that 
decision that the question of 
their remaining there would 
become very difficult. Up to 
now it has not become very 
acute, but after what has hap- 
pened it may become acute. 
But I would like to say this, 
that either any German Govern- 
ment or any French Govern- 
ment could easily make it im- 
possible for our troops to re- 
main. I think that would be 
a misfortune. While they are 
there, we are at least in touch 
with the situation, we have at 
least some chance of having a 
say in the control of it; and 
though one cannot foresee any 
issue out of this, I think that 
it would be a great pity to see 
the Entente brought to an end, 
because that is what it would 
mean if those troops were taken 
away.” It would mean more 
than that. It would mean that 
a great part of the Treaty of 
Versailles would be thrown 
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away, like a scrap of paper. 
We should be doing to France 
what we blamed the Germans 
for doing to Belgium in 1914: 
we should treat as a scrap of 
paper a solemn engagement. 
The French of necessity are 
looking ahead. Unfortunately 
for us, we have no settled for- 
eign policy. Mr Bonar Law, 
for instance, admits the danger 
in which France stands with a 
hostile neighbour, whose popu- 
lation in twenty years will 
double her own. But, says he, 
the danger is not immediate. 
In other words, something may 
turn up to save France from 
extinction. For that is what 
will happen to France if Ger- 
many attack her, friendless and 
alone. Is there anybody out- 
side the Labour Party, the 
enslaved vassal of German 
capitalists, who will envisage 
calmly the extinction of France? 
With her extinction the light 
of Europe would go out. It is 
her culture, and ours, which 
oppose the hobnailed kultur of 
Germany, and with her re- 
moved from the scene, the Old 
World would degenerate into 
a dreary barrack-yard, a para- 
dise of profiteers and inter- 
national financiers. And if our 
loyalty to a tried ally cannot 
persuade us to look gravely on 
the German menace, let us not 
forget the safety of our own 
skins. Our goods are in danger 
when our neighbour’s house is 
on fire, and in common pru- 
dence we have no right to 
dismiss the danger as remote. 
When Viscount Grey declared 
that the Entente should be the 
keystone of English policy he 
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spoke the truth, which will 
grow deeper and stronger with 
the passage of the years. 
While France still stands in 
terror of Germany and its jp. 
creasing population, while we 
are asked to carry a heavy 
burden of unemployment, Ger- 
many, defeated in war, has 
hitherto been scatheless in 
peace. She has no unemployed 
to support, and if her friends 
all the world over busy thenm- 
selves she will have nothing 
to fear in the future. For our 
own disease of unemployment 
there are a hundred doctors 
ready to prescribe. The dis- 
ease is acute enough. A million 
and a half are out of work, 
and their sustenance costs us 
£100,000,000 a year. Some of 
the remedies are worse than 
the disease. We have little 
sympathy with those who think 
that birth-control is a panacea. 
In the first place, they do not 
know enough about the ques- 
tion to render their interference 
safe. There are mysteries con- 
cerning the inheritance of gifts 
and virtues which still baffle 
the keenest intellects. Who 
shall dare to say that he is fit 
to disturb the strange gamble 
of human life? And is birth 
to be controlled by moral 
suasion or by the passing of 
a rigid law? Wherever the 
law steps in, we are con- 
fronted with bureaucrats, who, 
as experience has taught 1s, 
will be both incompetent and 
tyrannical. Perhaps some 2¢a- 
lot or other will urge Parlia- 
ment to enact that those who 
beget large families shall go to 
the gallows. And then another 
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wiseacre will discover that the 
country will shortly die of a 
falling birth-rate, and send to 
the gallows those that have no 
families at all. These are mat- 
ters upon which as yet we are 
not competcnt to pronounce a 
judgment. We can only reflect 
that prosperity will bring in- 
crease of human lives. (Did 
not the coal and iron of the 
industrial revolution add vastly 
to our population ?) And that 
hard times will be met by a swift 
decrease. Nor do we despair 
of the ingenuity which in an 
overcrowded world will dis- 
cover fresh foods and new 
methods of industry to keep 
alive an increasing people. 
Meanwhile there are certain 
obvious steps which may be 
taken to alleviate the evil of 
underfed superfluous citizens. 
In the first place, there is emi- 
gration, and so long as it is 
emigration within the Empire, 
there is nothing that can be said 
against it, except by the per- 
versity of the extreme members 
of the Labour Party. It is not 
an instant solution of the prob- 
lem ; it will take many years of 
4 continuous policy to make it 
effective. But at least it will 
keep adventurous Englishmen 
within the Empire, and it will 
provide a happy career for 
those who by temperament 
and heredity can best profit 
by it. Truly there is no hard- 
ship in moving from one corner 
of the Empire to another. As 
we look back upon our history, 
We see clearly enough that it is 
Precisely this necessity of emi- 
station that has built up our 
Proud and prosperous Domin- 
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ions. We see also that those 
who seek prosperity in our 
Dominions are not lost to us. 
For them Great Britain re- 
mains the Motherland, in whose 
defence they are ever ready to 
draw their swords. 

Nor is emigration the only 
cure for an overcrowded coun- 
try. We would recommend also 
the rigid exclusion of aliens. 
In all things our first duty is to 
ourselves, and only a mad 
people would admit the rag- 
tag-and-bobtail of Eastern Eu- 
rope when we cannot find room 
for our own citizens. Nobody 
except the extreme wing of the 
Labour Party, which is cosmo- 
politan and bitterly anti-Eng- 
lish, would dare to say that we 
profit by the exchange if we 
send out men of our own race 
to make room for aliens. Espe- 
cially is immigration a danger 
in a State which is cursed by 
universal suffrage: for thus, 
by admitting the foreigner, we 
give to men and women of 
alien blood a share in the gov- 
ernment of our country. How 
should they, whose sympathies 
are with Karl Marx and the 
Third International, know what 
is good or suitable for a land 
in which the spirit of the past 
and a respect for tradition are 
still strong ? The mischief that 
has been done us in war as in 
peace, by our wilful permis- 
sion to Jews, Poles, and Rus- 
sians to come in and live 
among us, is incalculable. In 
all the large centres of popula- 
tion where words excite to 
murder and rapine, you will 
always find that the dangerous 
element is foreign. How should 
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@ mob which came into Great 
Britain merely for what it 
could get out of her be expected 
to understand the conventions 
of our life or the needs of our 
Empire? It gathers about it 
all the discontented and idle 
of our own countrymen, and 
makes itself a centre always of 
hatred and malice. The work- 
ing classes are by far the worst 
sufferers by this stream of 
immigrants, who lower wages 
and snatch the jobs of our own 
compatriots. Yet the Labour 
Party, which has little or no 
power of thought or observa- 
tion, would gladly welcome all 
those whose presence is a direct 
menace to its own supporters. 
It speaks foolishly of the 


brotherhood of man and of 
that internationalism which in 
its ignorance it pretends will 


be the salvation of the world. 
As, in complete misunderstand- 
ing of politics, it advocates free 
imports,. so it advocates also 
the free entry into England of 
as many Jews and aliens as 
choose to come. If it had the 
habit of reflection, it would see 
that high wages, its one and 
only ideal, can be achieved 
only by protection, and that 
they who wantonly welcome 
foreign competitors must pay 
for their folly in low wages 
and unemployment. 

But, say those who wish to 
push their own remedy of 
birth-control, the immigration 
of aliens is so small that it may 
be neglected. They appeal to 
the Census figures for confirma- 
tion of their argument. We 
are told, for instance, that 
in 1911 the persons born in 
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foreign countries amounted to 
no more than 373,516, while 
34,364,059 were born in Eng. 
land and Wales. The figures 
are wholly irrelevant. The 
three hundred thousand odd 
who were born abroad are 
merely the new-comers. We 
have no means of discovering 
how many of the thirty-four 
million are of British blood. 
By a foolish habit we describe 
as “British” any man or woman 
who happens to be born upon 
British soil. In other words, a 
mere accident is deemed more 
important than race and blood, 
which are the only things that 
matter. It is idle, then, to go 
to the Census reports for an 
enumeration of the cosmopoli- 
tans who thrust our own ¢citi- 
zens out of work and preach 
the mischievous doctrines which 
they brought with them from 
Eastern Europe. We cannot 
easily check their increase nor 
counter their propaganda. Their 
children, born in England, are 
described as true Britons,though 
they have not a drop of British 
blood in their veins, and only 
hatred of Great Britain in their 
hearts. 

Nor is it merely the foreign 
proletariat that is a danger. 
There are far too many aliens 
to be found in high places, m 
the Houses of Parliament, and 
in the public services. These 
sad personages, who came hither 
merely to ensure their own 
profit and advantage, care noth- 
ing for the country which they 
have duped and which shelters 
them. And now we are calTy- 
ing our complacence one step 
further. We are allowing enemy 
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aliens to come in without let 
or hindrance. The Germans, 
who find discomfort in their 
own country, are free to come 
to England and do the best 
they may. They will soon be- 
come a nucleus of German 
propaganda, as they did before 
the war, and thus we are set- 
ting on its feet again the sys- 
tem of espionage which involved 
us in a grave risk ten years ago. 
Again, we cannot discern the 
motive of our folly, unless it 
spring from the Pharisaic van- 
ity which proclaims aloud that 
those who yield to it are not 
as other men. However, we 
still have faith that ultimately 
our own blood will prevail, and 
that even the Labour Party 
itself will at last open its eyes 
to the peril of a vain philan- 
thropy. When our door is 
banged, bolted, and barred, 
not against our own kith and 
kin, but against heretical aliens 
who bring their doctrines with 
them, when our emigrants pass 
freely to the yet uncultivated 
lands in our Dominions over- 
sea, then we need not worry 
our heads about unemploy- 
ment, or fear that the old 


country will die of overcrowd- 
ing. 


Sir Christopher Wren died just 
two hundred years ago, and it 
seems as though his bicentenary 
will be celebrated by the destruc- 
tion of some of his masterpieces. 
A celebration in close keeping 
With the character of our image- 
breaking age! Why should 
churches be permitted to cover 
ground upon which money- 
making offices might be built ? 


And why, indeed, should 
churches exist at all in a city 
given over to business? The 
city, no longer the habitation 
of thrifty men and women, 
needs not religion. If yet 
happier times come upon us, 
we may burn our pictures, that 
space may be found for more 
advertisements, which shall dis- 
figure our galleries. Why, in- 
deed, should wall-space be sac- 
rificed to the foolish craze for 
beauty ? And if a wrong be 
done to the artist, what does 
it matter? Easy money is our 
God, and to that we offer our 
sedulous worship. 

Yet it were well, even in 
the general quest after gold, 
that some reverence were paid 
to the great men who have 
been the glory of England. 
Christopher Wren followed 
many crafts, and excelled in 
them all. He was mathema- 
tician and inventor, philoso- 
pher and architect. When he 
was but thirty years of age, 
Isaac Barrow spoke of him 
“as one of whom it is doubt- 
ful whether he is most to be 
commended for the divine feli- 
city of his glories or for the 
sweet humanity of his disposi- 
tion—formerly as a boy a 
prodigy; now as @ man a 
miracle—nay, even something 
superhuman.” If you would 
measure his proficiency in the 
sciences, consult the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society,’ and 
you will discover that he ex- 
celled all the men of science 
save only Newton himself. In 
architecture there was none to 
dispute the crown with him. 
The fire of London gave him 
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a wonderful occasion for the 
display of his genius. He built 
a cathedral and more than fifty 
churches, some of which sur- 
viving are still tne pride of 
London, and even of these 
not a few are now threat- 
ened by them who would sell 
their monuments for money. 
Shall we not make an effort 
to save those that remain, as 
witnesses of his skill and genius ? 

While Wren’s churches are 
within danger of destruction, 
modern enterprise is threaten- 
ing two of London’s most 
beautiful squares. A _ great 
part of Kensington Square will 
presently be pulled down, if 
energetic protests are unavail- 
ing, to make room for a gar- 
age, and Edwardes Square is 
asked to surrender its amenity 
to the craze for moving pictures. 
There is a modest elegance in 


both these squares which should 
have protected them against 
the attack of the exploiter. 
They are rich in bistorical and 


literary associations. They be- 
long, each of them, to a period 
which is worthy of remem- 
brance. They fill gaps in the 
history of our domestic archi- 
tecture. If they are defaced 
or destroyed, they will take 
away with them a hundred 
pleasant memories which de- 
serve to be cherished. Nor 
is the excuse for their undoing 
in any sense adequate. Garages 
and cinemas we have by the 
dozen, and if there are not 
enough of those tiresome things, 
there are still many waste 
places where they may be in- 
stalled without damage or re- 
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gret. Moreover, we believe 
that garages and cinemas serve 
but a transitory purpose. The 
day will come when cinemas 
will pass into forgetfulness ag 
skating-rinks have passed into 
forgetfulness. They are but 
the homes of the drama for 
those who are too idle to listen, 
just as the illustrated papers 
are journalism for those that 
cannot read. And one day 
the world will realise the ugli- 
ness of their perpetual flicker, 
the horror of their “ close- 
ups,” and will witness without 
a sigh the death of the sad 
industry of Los Angeles. Nor 
have we an assurance that 
garages will fill a permanent 
want. Presently some other 
method of movement will be- 
come fashionable. But ele- 
gant squares and beautiful 
houses will never lose their 
charm, which depends not 
upon an accident of fashion 
or habit, but upon the genius 
of their makers and upon the 
associations of the past. 

After all, a city lives not by 
wealth alone. It wins its fame 
by the beauty of its buildings, 
by the renown of those who 
have lived within it. Even 
those who would turn all things 
to a quick profit will be disap- 
pointed if they sacrifice amen- 
ity to commerce. How shall 
they attract visitors to their 
capital when they have ruth- 
lessly removed all the land- 
marks of ancient days? And 
we would appeal to them, upon 
the lower ground of their own 
advantage, to spare that which 
time has sanctified. 
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